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Two Tires in One! 


This is what the “Nobby Tread” Tire practically is— 
Two wear-resisting Tires in One 


The big, thick, tough rubber ‘“‘Nobs”’ that prevent skid- | An unusually large amount of rubber and fabric is used 
ding, are made on a big, thick, extra strong additional strip. in “‘ Nobby Treads,” and ‘ 

Then this heavy strip is welded by hand and vulcanized 
on to an extra heavy, extra strong tire. 

You have got to wear out the big, thick, tough ‘“‘ Nobs”’ 
of rubber before you even start to wear out the extra strong 
tire underneath. 

Then comes the great big difference in the quantity and —rubber quality can differ and 
the quality of the rubber and of the fabric that is used in | fabric quality can differ just as much 
“Nobby Treads.” as the quality of leather can differ. 





—only the very toughest and the 
best rubber, and 
—only the strongest, especially 
selected fabric. 

Then don’t forget this fact, 


| 
| 
| 


These are the reasons for the history making mileage records of “Nobby Tread” anti-skid Tires during the past 
four years, and based upon these mileage records we recently announced that 


“Nobby Tread” Tires 


are now sold under our regular warranty — perfect workmanship and material— BUT any adjustments are on a basis of 


5,000 Miles 


The unusual wear-resisting quality—the quantity of rubber 
—the quantity of fabric—the method of construction 
all have been rigidly maintained in “Nobby Tread” anti-skid tires, 
—and maintained regardless of cost, 
—and maintained regardless of price competition. 
“Nobby Tread” Tires are REAL anti-skid tires, and mile for mile, dollar 
for dollar, they are by far the most economical tires. 


United States Tire Company 


DO NOT BE TALKED INTO A SUBSTITUTE 


Your own dealer or any reliable dealer can supply you with ‘‘Nobby Tread’’ Tires. If he has no stock on hand, insist that he get them for you at once—or go to another dealer. 
NOTE THIS: Dealers who sell UNITED STATES TIRES sell the best of everything. 
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| wr You see how it looks front and back; —} | 
e : fi , | 
F hist Sc just as many people see you one way ry 
ip id "eMarx y . ™ T ies é | 
€ a as the other. Young men are showing >| 
r9 | » § 
| how much they know about smart style in the e) 
| way they take to it; what suits young men, suits ai 
| / . J re Bi 


} - all men. | 


Look at the sults at $25; you'll get fine quality and great K 
value at that price. 


Our label in clothes is a small thing 
to look for, a big thing to find. 


ry Hart Schaffner & Marx ( 





Chicago Good Clothes Makers New York 
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Let Crisco Keep 


b ; 

Your Kitchen Sweet 

No smoke or disagreeable odor in frying—no rancid odors in 
y the ice-chest—no butter melting on a plate near the stove. 

, Just cool, sweet, firm, pure Crisco, in its convenient can, placed 

: wherever it will be handiest. 


RISCO 
"Fon Cake Making. 
Crisco is the ideal of the careful, cleanly, competent cook. It | 
never causes indigestion or the “‘heavy feeling’’ that often is pro- 
duced by the use of animal fats in cooking. It costs , 
but half as much as butter. It keeps sweet indefi- 
nitely, and never melts or hardens except in extreme 
weather. It never smokes or burns when properly used. 


The uses and advantages of Crisco are clearly shown in a cloth-bound book which will be sent you | 
on receipt of fue 2-cent stamps. This book also contains a different dinner menu for every day 


si 


in the year, and 615 recipes gathered and tested by the well-known food authority, Marion 


Harris Neil. A paper-bound edition, without the “‘Calendar of Dinners’’ but with 250 recipes, 
will be sent free for the asking. The Procter & Gamble Co., Dept. K-4, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Apparentiy Innocent Sketch on the Left, Drawn by a German Spy, Becomes, When Transiated, a Drawing of a Fortress, Showing Lecation of 
Batteries and Other Features of the Defenses 


N THE beginning of the Franco-Prussian War Bismarck and his officers were at 
dinner in a peasant’s cottage near Faulquemont, says a German memoir, when the 
Iron Chancellor declared: 

“We have decided never to return Alsace and Lorraine to France!” 

There was silence. Then an officer said: 

“Our army is invincible!” 

Whereupon the Chief of the German Secret Service, attached to the staff, rose and 
replied with heat: 

“Say, rather, ‘Our armies! For he was thinking: ‘‘ The army which you command 
comes behind you, but the army that I command is already in position before you, where 
it has arrived in silence and without the firing of a shot.”’ 

When the Germans began their advance on the second of August, through Belgium 
and Luxemburg, France was already occupied under an elaborate system of secret 
colonization. The exact number of Prussian spies in the fourteen northern provinces 
of France cannot be estimated, but no less than fifteen thousand were known to the 
authorities in Paris. 

The system of espionage then in force could not have become less elaborate or less 
efficient than it was when the armies of Von Moltke advanced against Louis Napoleon. 
There were already in France, in 1870, before the first Prussian soldier entered, at least 
thirty-five thousand secret agents of the German Government. Withasystem of espionage 
so elaborate, at the time of the Franco-Prussian War, the vast ramifications of the 
system in operation in August, 1914, must have been, in their thoroughness, beyond 
all conception of a democratic people like our own. 

When the German war machine began to move, everything before it, up to the very 
occupation of Paris, was known and planned to the minutest detail. Every foot of 
ground from the Rhine to the Seine had been surveyed and plotted. Every tree and bush 
was known; every road and path; every village, and every street of every village; every 
bridge, all streams and hedges—in fact, the very contour of the earth. 


” 


The English Secret Service in Napoleon's Time 


More than this, there was not a fortification along the whole Belgian and French 
frontier of which the Prussian authorities lacked a precise and accurate map. They 
knew every gun and its position, the strength of the garrison and even the vagaries of 
its personnel 

The entry into Paris had been planned. The officers of every regiment knew the route 
the company would take into the city, the quarters it would occupy there, and the detail 
of its duties during the stay in the French capital. This is definitely shown by the passage 
of an army of almost a million men through Brussels without the hesitation of a single 
soldier or the slightest confusion. It is shown also by the precision with which German 
artillery obtained the range of every fortified place, and the precise and accurate steps 
in the invasion as it advanced in its first stages irresistibly toward Paris. The fact that 
a foreign power was able to carry out an invasion, with such accuracy of detail, on 
territory carefully guarded from military surveillance, indicated a system of espionage 
that staggered the enemies of Prussia. 

The history of this system goes back half a century. It is due to the genius of Karl 
Stieber, of Merseburg. Before the time of Sieber espionage had been sporadic and 
incoherent. Military officers had been sent in disguise into other countries to gather 
war secrets. The embassies had been depended upon to discover political tendencies, 
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and now and then adventurous individuals had been entrusted with special missions 
It is true that the French had charged England with setting up an elaborate espionage 
round Napoleon. Barnett, the Englishman, is said to have had an efficient spy system 
in Egypt, and to have known with accuracy every detail of the Corsican’s advance 
When the Lion captured the Le Chasseur, it took M. Foures, a messenger of Napoleon 
with dispatches for the authorities in Paris. Barnett is said to have been able to tell 
this man not only what his dispatches contained. but the reason why he was sent out of 
Egypt, and such detai!s of the man’s private life as to convince him he was in the presence 
of a personality possessing the imaginary powers of Nostradamus 

Two factors, the French assert, Napoleon was never able to circumvent— Nelson and 
the English spy. It was believed in London that Napoleon was given over to a life of 
pleasure. Women in the British pay were constantly about him, seeking to destroy him, 
the French affirm, like those enemies of Alexander, who sent to him a beautiful slave 
inoculated with poisons. 


The Stieber Spy System and How it Was Organized 


byt this desultory system of espionage did not satisfy Prussia when she undertook 
that supreme effort to unify her independent warring states, and to establish herself 
upon an imperial basis in Europe. It occurred te Karl Stieber, as it must have occurred 
inevitably to the Teutonic mind, that espionage, to be efficient and valuable, must be a 
complete system, permanently established in the foreign state 

The interesting history of this obscure Prussian lawyer is like romance. He came 
finally under the notice of Bismarck and the German Emperor. He was able to get his 
plan before them. The great Chancellor immediately saw the superiority of Stieber’s 
plans over anything heretofore available to the military authorities of Prussia. He was 
furnished with money and directed to put his system into effect preparatory to the war 
with Austria. 

Stieber at once proceeded to colonize Bohemia, after having gone himself over the 
route the army was to take, disguised as a photographer and a peddler. When Bismarck 
began his advance there was at every step an agent of Stieber on the ground to direct the 
army, inform it of the condition of the country, the disposition of the Austrian troops, 
and to furnish it with maps and details of defenses 





So thorough was Stieber’s colonization that the German Army had practic: t! 
advantage of invading a friendly territory. Stieber’s conception appealed to Bismarch 
It was precisely along the march of the Teutonic mind. The secret of all German 
superiority is in thorough and painstaking organiza 

A fighting machine to be aided, directed and informed by an organized system of 
espionage, already established in the enemy's countr as an ideal military conception 
Inspired by the success in Austria, Stieber extended } ystem into France in advances 
of the invasion of 1870. With thirty-five thousand spies already in the northern provines 
of France when Von Moltke began his march, the Germans possessed an enorn 
ad vantage over Louis Napoleon, who did not even know fact, what was the approxi 
fighting efficiency of his army 

With this invisible army already on French so vith Bazaine, the French general 
corrupted to surrender his army at Metz; with the k of information and the lack of 
preparedness on the part of Napoleon the result wa ert 

For a long time the existence of a permanent tern of espionage inder control of 
the military authorities at Berlin, was known to the governments of France, Russia and 
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England, but precisely how it was organized, and 
the manner in which it was conducted, was not 
known. Through a brochure of Lanoir in France, 
and recent trials in Engiand of such spies as Lody, 
Dr. Max Schultz, Karl Gustave Ernst, and the 
like, we have learned how this system is set up 
and maintained. 

in the first place, the old system of sending 
military authorities, ex-officers, and the like, into 
a foreign country on spying missions was wholly 
eliminated. The new department was to be inde- 
pendent and outside of the war machine. It was 
Stieber’s system to plant what were called “fixed 
posts,”’ or, more recently, “ post offices,” at con- 
venient points in the enemy's country, and espe- 
cially in fortified towns. The person intrusted 
with this post would be a German, preferably from 
Switzerland or Belgium. His instructions were to 
establish himself in some permanent business in 
the town to which he was assigned. 

Stieber saw that his agent must have a perma- 
nent business of his own, for if he were employed by 
another, or in the position of a clerk or domestic, 
or the like, he might be discharged and his mission, 
therefore, terminated. 

It was a fixed policy, then, that the agent should 
have a business of his own. This business might be 
that of innkeeper—one who maintained a public 
house—or the agent might be a grocer, or in any 
little trade that would bring him into contact with 
the people he wished to observe. 

He was directed to conduct this business, pre- 
cisely as he would conduct it in Germany, upon 
a substantial basis. He was to build it up, make 
it sustain itself, if possible, and be in no respect 
different from a like trade or business conducted 
by the inhabitants of the town or village. He was 
to interest himself in local affairs, and slowly, and 
in time, become a respected citizen of the com- 





munity, upright, industrious and beyond suspicion. wee 


The Teuton intelligence does not expect to do 
things with brilliancy or in haste. Time and 
patience are at the base of all German genius. It might 
take years for this fixed agent to establish himself, as, for 
instance, Karl Gustave Ernst, arrested by the English 
police on the fourth of August, 1914, had carried on the 
business of hairdresser for sixteen years in his place in 
Caledonia Road, Islington. 

The business in which a fixed agent engaged, for example, 
hotel-keeper, or the keeper of a public house in a garrisoned 
town, would get him into communication with the officers. 
it was his duty to glean from them all the information he 
could with respect to the fortifications, changes in the 
personnel of the garrison, the mounting of new guns and 
their position, not overlooking the personal affairs of the 
officers, whether they were in debt, their peculiarities and 
vices, and through what avenue of weakness they might be 
approached. But the agent was never to be aggressive, 
and was under no circumstances to show any other than 
the mildest interest in affairs. 


France Colonized by German Spies 


LL this information was sent to Berlin to be carefully 

tabulated and compared with information from other 
The postal routes were not depended upon except 
in England. Headquarters were established under Stieber’s 
system in Geneva, Lucerne and Brussels. The reports 
from al! “fixed posts” went to these headquarters and 
never direct to the German Government. They were not 
intrusted to the mails. At certain intervals agents from 
headquarters at Geneva, Lucerne and Brussels traveled 
about and collected reports. These men went over the 
country in different capacities, usually as traveling sales- 
men-—always, however, in some perfectly legitimate 
business that took them from one town to another. They 
collected the data, paid the salaries of the agents, and gave 
such instructions as the authorities at headquarters wished 
carried out 

The salaries of these fixed agents were not large, as the 
pretended confessions of secret-service agents would have 
not thousands of marks, but the very modest 
competence of from ten to twenty dollars a week. A recent 
confessed spy, instead of receiving thousands of dollars, as 
he says, received, in fact, about forty dollars at one time 
and about sixty at another. And the hairdresser Ernst 
complained that he was made to live in fear for about five 
dollars a month. 

It will be seen that, like every other department of the 
German machine, the invisible army was economically 
maintained. When it is borne in mind, then, that about 
four million dollars a year was expended by the German 
government upon these fixed posts, some idea of the vast 
extent of them can be had. 

Having established an agent in this manner, the towns 
or garrisoned villages about the fixed post were colonized 
with a proper equipment of assistants—domestics, waiters, 
servants, and especially barmaids. 


Sources 


us believe 











FROM BROWN BROTHERS, NEW YORK CiTy 
The House in Which Heinrich Grosse, the German Spy, 
Lived While in Engtand 


When Germany began to prepare for the Franco- 
Prussian War, Stieber told Bismarck that it would be 
necessary to use active surveillance in the fourteen north- 
ern provinces of France, and also in the cities of Paris, 
Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Strasburg, Metz, Lille, 
Valenciennes, and sixteen smaller localities in the environs 
of Paris. He asked Bismarck for five thousand farmers, 
vinedressers and laborers, to assist his fixed agents and 
to be employed about the country. He directed that great 
care should be used in sending these men in. They were to 
arrive one at a time, or not more than two together. He 
asked for nine thousand women, preferably widows and 
young girls, for the cafés, restaurants, wine shops and hotels. 

The report of one agent shows a demand for forty-six 
Prussians, “young and pretty,” to serve as barmaids in the 
eastern garrisons, and directed that they should be well 
chosen, since they could be visited by spies as pretended 
relations. These agents also asked for seven hundred old 
men and underofficers, with “‘a little special training,” to 
be placed in the commercial and governmental depart- 
ments of France; and also for some two hundred domestics 
to go into the families of doctors, advocates and important 
persons in the district, as governesses, in order to discover 
what ones among them were open to bribery. 

Within about a year— from September, 1868, to October, 
1869— Stieber planted twenty thousand spies along the 
routes from Berlin and Brussels to Paris. And on four 
trips, without arousing the suspicion of a single French 
official, he visited eighteen hundred and fifty of his spies 
in the fourteen northern departments of France. 

There was always very careful supervision of these 
posts. The authorities demanded results. They made up 
to the agent any deficit in his business so that he might 
continue te conduct it, no matter what his financial losses 
might be. But if he fell below the standard of German 
efficiency in the conduct of his trade as well as his secret 
duties he was removed. 

Neither Stieber nor his successors were the impractical 
persons which the romantic confessions of spies would have 
us believe. When the authorities wished to get rid of an 
agent or any of his assistants, they were not required to 
resort to the violence of melodrama. There was no danger 
of the spy reveaiing anything, because he knew nothing to 
reveal except the information which he had collected him- 
self. He never had any direct relations with the authori- 
ties at Berlin. He was not permitted to know any ot*er 
agent or “post office.”” His reports were made to a person 
who was a traveling salesman, and to headquarters in 
Switzerland or Belgium. Thus the German authorities 
were never in any danger of their secret agents disclosing 
anything of importance. 

Instead of sending a sinister character to poison the 
agent, or a duelist out of the cafés of Berlin to kill him, 
Stieber had a much more efficient plan. It was to hold 
back a percentage of the agent’s pay, so that the sum 
owing to the agent was always a club which the authority 





above him could hold over his head, a thing 
almost invariably adequate. 

There was still another method: When the 
agent, a person of perhaps a little more importance, 
proved unworthy, he was permitted to fall into 
the hands of the authorities of the country in 
which he was placed. The police are always keen 
to apprehend a foreign spy, and their government 
could be depended upon to deal with him, so that 
a slight error on the part of the authorities at 
Berlin could put any agent into the hands of a 
foreign government. 

It is said that an agent was recently turned over 
to the English Government by the subterfuge of a 
misdirected letter, in order to insure his imprison- 
ment until any information available to him would 
be out of date. His subsequent “confessions” and 
his release by the British Government would 
indicate the truth of the assertion that the Ger- 
man authorities felt that they could not trust him 
and were willing for the English police to take 
him over. 

In time of peace it was the duty of the fixed 
agent to keep the government informed with 
respect to all military developments in the army 
and navy, as well as political intentions and the 
temper of the people. Some of the attachés of 
these fixed posts were particularly clever; they 
were able to make drawings of fortified places 
which resembled mere harmless landscapes, but 
which, if interpreted according to a fixed code, 
became exact plans of a fortified base. Not being 
able to use instruments, they stepped off lengths 
of bridges and fortifications, and, by observations 
of points, worked out dimensions by triangulation, 
so that bridges like the Forth in Scotland and 
seacoast fortifications were accurately drawn and 
mapped. 

The work of these agents went so far as to 








determine the range in France for the German 
batteries, and to plant concrete foundations at 
certain points which would command fortified 
places. At the direction of the fixed agent, the site for a 


locomotive works in France was purchased in a tract of 
forest near Maubeuge, and concrete platforms laid which 
could be later used to mount the great 42-centimeter 
guns. Such preparations could not have been made except 
through some permanent system like that worked out by 
Stieber. 

The concrete foundation on which Krupp mounted the 
42-centimeter guns for the reduction of Liége had already 
been put in as a site of a German manufacturing plant. 
These factory sites, the French allege, were discovered at 
many points along their frontier, prepared at a proper 
range to command important defenses. The English claim 
to have discovered a factory, with a concrete base, near 
their naval station at Rosyth, Scotland. 


The Hairdresser Who Forwarded Letters 


HE present Chief Justice of England, Sir Rufus Isaacs, 

in the conduct of the Schultz case, brought out some 
of the information which these fixed posts were expected 
to discover. 

Schultz undertook to employ a man named Duff, for 
two hundred and fifty dollars a month, to act as military 
correspondent for a German newspaper. This was before 
the present war, in 1911, in time of peace. Schultz ex- 
plained that he was a journalist and merely wanted an 
assistant to aid him in sending an English letter to his 
German paper. But the information he sought was 
particularly pointed: 

“Is there any sign of coal, stores or ammunition being 
accumulated? What is the feeling in the navy? How 
do officers and men discuss the situation? Are crews being 
increased? Are ships being prepared and has any com- 
mission of ships suddenly taken place? What is the opinion 
of officers of the British Navy as to the result of war be- 
tween England and France, on the one hand, and Germany 
on the other, and the likelihood of the same over the 
Morocco question? What ships of the Third Division were 
put out of service on July twenty-third, or about the end 
of July? Or if they reduced their crews and reasons for so 
doing? How many officers and men are still on board, and 
why was the program altered after it was stated that the 
Third Division should be full up?” 

Schultz was not in direct communication with the 
German Government, as no fixed agent is, and no relation 
could be traced by Sir Rufus Isaacs. Schultz mentioned 
at his trial that he was merely a newspaper man, acting as 
military and naval correspondent for a German paper. 

These pointed inquiries indicate the careful surveillance 
in force two years before the present war, and the exact tab 
that the German authorities kept on English military and 
naval affairs. 

The work of Karl Gustave Ernst, who had kept a hair- 
dressing shop for sixteen years in England, was to receive 
communications and send them out to cther agents. It was 








shown in the trial of Ernst that he received and forwarded 
letters to many persons in England. 

It is significant that he was also in communication with 
a German fireman on the English cruiser Foxhound. For 
several years, thus engaged in his apparently innocent 
vocation on the Caledonia Road, he had been, in fact, one 
of the so-called “‘post offices."" The English police had 
been advised of his mission for some three years. During 
that time they had opened all letters which he received 
from the Continent and taken tracings of them; they also 
opened the letters which he sent out from England, al- 
though he had been directed to mail them in different parts 
of London. 

It will be recalled that the English authorities examined 
some hundred and twenty-five thousand cases of suspected 
German espionage. Still, in the Ernst case, as in that of 
Schultz, the English authorities were not able to connect 
these agents with any responsible authority. The Englis! 
assert that they had kept one of these agents under obser- 
vation for a long time; that they had deciphered his code, 
and that they were able to arrest him at the precise time 
when he had in his possession a medical book with some of 
the pages glued together, in which his code was set down. 
It would seem not to have been difficult to bring this man 
under suspicion, since, while pretending to be a medical 
student in Edinburgh, he never attended any hospital. 


Details of the Klembouski System 


NGLISH authorities complain that the German agent 

for Great Britain usually comes from America and is 
provided with an American passport. Certain sensational 
charges recently arising in this country, asserted to involve 
persons connected with the German Embassy, and the sale 
and falsification of passports, is now under investigation by 
the American courts. 

It was the object of the great system inaugurated by 
Stieber to keep the German authorities fully informed 
with respect to every naval and military fact in France, 
Russia and England during times of peace, and to prepare 
the way for upon the outbreak of hostilities 
Stieber asserts that five years before the Franco-Prussian 
War he with prec isely the line of 
march of the German armies into France, and colonized his 
spy system along the route which Von Moltke would take 

The invasion of France, in August, indicated that 
Stieber’s methods had been continued and perfected. It is 
said that the advertisements of a new brand of soup were 
pasted up all through the northern provinces of France; 
that these advertisements were printed at local shops in 
order to avoid suspicion, and that they indicated the posi- 
tion of supplies and materials important for the invading 
army to locate. 

Translations from the work of Klembovski, on military 
espionage, advise us in general terms how the invisible 
army, in advance of the invading military force, is to com- 
municate information by simple devices. The fixed spies 
are to keep track of the enemy’s forces, especially on retreat, 
note the direction taken by bodies of troops, the trength 
of these detachments, and the 
positions which they take up 


invasion 


discussed Bismarck 
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The line of fire, it is said, has been indicated by flocks of 
sheep driven in certain directions, by the manner in which 
garments are arranged on a clothesline, with alternation of 
white and dark, and the relation of large and small pieces, 
by the position in which the hands of a clock have been 
placed in towers, by puffs of smoke from chimneys, and a 
perfect Morse dispatch has been forwarded, it is said, by 
the simple means of washing a window with a clot! 
dabbing the glass made dots, and wiping it the dashes of 
the code. 

Concealed telephone lines and wireless stations have 
The bas 


of a stupid peasant fisherman was discovered to contain 


been found in the most inconspicuous places 





carrier pigeons; a telephone transmitter was located in the 


nosebag of a horse; and innumerable signals have beer 
made up by the passage of lights, as by carrying a lamp 
before a window, o1 


motor cars. 


by a bicycle lamp or the lamps of 


It is said that a submarine lying off the east coast of 
Scotland was signaled by a spy who, having picked up his 
information from a drunken sailor in a public house, hur 
ried out on the coast road on a bicycle in the night, and, 
while pretending to mend an injury to his tire, passed 
before the light of the lamp, from time to time, in such a 
manner as to signal the submarine in the Morse code 

The Allies assert that the custom of the Germans to 
chalk on doors the legend “Spare this house” or 
people” did not indicate any seizure of sympathy, and is a 
device used to protect the houses of the fixed agent. 

The crudest and most 
chalked about as the German Army advanced, in order to 
give it information. Conan Doyle’s story of The Dancing 
Men, in which a message was conveyed by the position of 
the arms and legs of a crude drawing, such as childrer 
make of the lines of the human figure, has been paralleled 
These figures chalked about would not be apt to be noticed 
or taken seriously. They would appear to be the work of 
children and to have no significance. But, like the adver 
tisements of the canned soup, they were, in fact, signals 
devised in with the 
Klembovski 


“Good 


infantile drawings have beer 


accordance simplicity urged by 

The most important messages not only have been sent 
in cipher, but this cipher, when translated, was in its 
translation also an additional cipher, while appearing to 
Karl Lody, 
was tried in England, convicted and executed as a spy, was 
connected with a message that read: 


John 


be a harmless and nondescript message. who 


Must cancel. 
leave shortly. 


Lost four days Shall 
CHAS. ENGLIS. 


very ill. 


And the great North German Lloyd liner, Cecilie, it is 
said, was advised of the declaration of war and directed to 
run into an American port, by a wireless message reading, 
“Willie has appendicitis,” directed to a passenger. This 
report is not verified, but it is more than likely that the 
code used was something of this character, not apt to 
attract attention. A secret code, which could not be 
deciphered, picked up by an English warship, would create 
suspicion. 





in the rear, and especially the 
gun range. 

For communicating such 
information the simplest sig- 
nals are advisable. Signals 
should be employed which, 
on the one hand, will not 
arouse the suspicions of the 
enemy, and, on the other, will 
not require special instruc- 
tions and explanations, and 
will not take up too much 
time either in preparation or 
sending. 

He suggested the methods 
used by Russian smugglers, 
by which they give informa- 
tion by piles of turf, the ar- 
rangement of leaves, the 
placing of little stones on 
larger ones, the direction in 
which a stone is moved from 
its bed, the tying together of 
twigs, the direction in which 
branches of trees are broken 
down, and similar devices of 
easy operation. 

Such designs in the present 
war have been carried to a 
much more elaborate detail. 
It is not possible to verify 
most of these devices, but 
those assembled and published 
are sufficient to indicate how 
elaborately Klembovski’s 
suggestions have ex- 
tended. 
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Heinrich Grosse in the Dock at Winchester 















Every variety of disguise has been resorted to in order 
to introduce spies into the enemy's lines, and to give hin 
false directions in the movement of detachments of troops 


German agents disguised as Englishmen have 
walking along the French trenches an 
to shoot Ch 


appeared 


1 calling out direc 


tions not 





eurs driving English cars have 
been found behind French lines, atten pting to turn back 
reserves moving toward important posts at the front. One 
of these, it is said, came une xX pec tedly on a body ol Er giis! 
troops, who seized him and shot him on the 
puzzled agent perhaps never discovered that the Englist 
were able to know him because 


spot A te 


he wore cavalry breeches 
and the blouse of a militiaman. A littk 
his costume would, perhaps, have brought him off all right 


It is asserted that 


better altention to 


the clergy have been brought into 
service, and that when they were sent out to aid the enemy's 
wounded they were expected to communicate by the sim 
Klembovski It is 
priests in the villages throug! the army retreated 
on its return from the Marne false tituted 
with the intention of giving incorrect information to the 


advancing army of the Allies. 


ple signals advised by harged that 
which 


were ones, sul 


The German School for Spies 


tem of 
, to that 
Bismarck knew whata genius 
{ He 
allowed Stieber to go to Russia, where he was decorated by 
the Czar with the Cross of St. Stanislaus Before the 
Franco-Prussian War Bismarck recalled him. Frederick 
William included a great sum in the budget and gave him 
blanche to put his 
advance of Von Moltke 
In addition to this system of colonization, agents ar 


T IS certain that no nation ever maintained a sy 
espionage equal, in its detail and organizatior 
of the German Government. 


Stieber was, although the Prince Hohenzollern did n 





carte invisible army into France in 


sent out who are authorities on naval and military 


These 


matters 


men are subjected to long and careful training 


They are taught the detail of evs ry piece of ordnance 
every variety of torpedo, and the appearance of all naval 
cTalt 

The German mind does not stop short of a compiete 


thoroughness. If one doubts how accurate, elaborat« 





complete the knowledge of the German war office 
cerning naval and military matters in Europe, he has only 
to remember how complete and thorough are the systems 
Karl Baedeker. If a 
ise ol travelers, could assemble, with 
accuracy, all data with 
and the like, how much more 
such a system as that which Stieber established assemble 
information for the war department! 

Lanoir declares that after the Franco-Prussian War 
Stieber told Bismarck that the invisible army planted in 
France must do something more 
information. It must be 
industrial organizations; 


of guide books issued by 
individual, for the 
such 


private 


precision and respect to 


routes, hostelries, could 


than merely furnish 
prepared to interfere in the 
to plant workmen in factories, 
and especially in the railroad systems, in the capacity of 
engineers, track supervisors, and the like. Stieber pointed 


out how great the advantage 


would be if, when Berlin is 
sued its order for German 
mobilization, he could issue 


an order that would, at the 
same time, prevent the French 
mobilization, by the de 


of its trains. 


railing 
The fact is that 
every nation in Europe main 
tains as complete a system of 
The 


these 


espionage as it can 
principle upon which 
systems are installed is the 
The 
that exists is in the degree of 
efficiency. 

Here the German G rn 
ment easily excels. This is 


same. sole difference 


not because its standards of 


morality are lower, or be- 
cause it resorts to deception 
which its neighbors would 
scorn, but because it produced 


a genius in the person of Karl 
Stieber, who saw that espio 
nage ought to be reduced to 
a system, and who, with the 
patience of the Teuton, and 
with the talent for minuté 
organization characteristic of 
the German mind, set 
that work 


about 
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HEN Matt Peas- 
ley’s Yankee 
combativeness, 


coupled with the accident 
of birth in the old home 
town of Cappy Ricks, 
gained for him command 
of the Blue Star Naviga- 
tion Company "s big bark- 
entine, Retriever, he 
lacked eight days of his 
twenty-first birthday 
He had slightly less beard 
than the average youth of 
his years; and, despite the 
fact that he had been ex- 
posed almost constantly 
to salty gales since his 
fourteenth birthday, he 
did not look his age. And 
of all the ridiculous sights 
ashore or afloat the most 
ridiculous is a sea captain 
with the body of a Her- 
cules and the immature 
features of an eighteen- 
year-old boy. 

Indeed, such a great, 
soft, innocent baby type 
was Matt Peasley that 
even the limited sense of 
humor possessed by his 
motley crew forbade their 
reference to him, after 
custom immemorial, as 
the Old Man. The formal 
title of captain seemed 
equally absurd; so they 
compromised by dubbing 
him Mother's Darling. 

“If,” quoth Mr. Michael Murphy, chief kicker of the 
Retriever, over a quiet pipe with Mr. Angus MacLean, 
the second mate, as the vessel lay at anchor in Grays 
Harbor, “Cappy Ricks had laid eyes on Mother’s Darling 
before ordering him to Seattle to go up for his master’s 
ticket, the old fox would have scuttled the ship sooner than 
trust that baby with her.” 

“Ye'll nae be denying the lad kens his business,” Mr. 
MacLean deciared. 

“Aye! True enough, Mac; but ’twould be hard to con- 
vince Cappy Ricks o’ that. Every skipper in his employ 
is a graybeard.” 

“Mayhap,” the canny MacLean retorted, “that’s 
because t'’owd boy’s skippers have held their berths ower 
long.” 

But Mr. Murphy shook his head. He had come up from 
before the mast in the ships of the Blue Star Navigation 
Company, and since he had ambitions he had been at some 
pains to acquaint himself with the peculiarities of the presi- 
dent of that corporation. 

“Give Cappy Ricks one look into Matt Peasley’s face 
and I'll be skippering the Retriever,” he declared. 

And in this he was more than half right, for Cappy Ricks 
had never met Matt Peasley, and when the Old Man made 
up his mind that he wanted the boy to skipper his barken- 
tine, the Retriever, he was acting entirely on instinct. He 
only knew that in Matt Peasley he had a man who had 
shipped out before the mast and returned from the voyage 
in command of the ship, and naturally such an exploit chal- 
lenged recognition of the most signal nature— particularly 
when, in its performance, the object of Cappy’s admiration 
had demonstrated that he was possessed of certain sterling 
attributes which are commonly supposed to make for 
succeas in any walk of life. 

Since Matt Peasley had accomplished a man’s work it 
never occurred to Cappy Ricks to consider that the object 
of his interest might be a boy. 

Had he known his prospective captain had but recently 
attained his majority the Old Man would have ascribed 
Matt Peasley’s record-breaking voyage from Cape Town 
to Grays Harbor as sheer luck, and forthwith would have 
set Master Matthew down for a five-year apprenticeship 
is first mate; for Canpy was the product of an older day, 
and held that gray hairs and experience are the prime 
requisites for a berth as master. 

Any young upstart can run coastwise, put in his service 
sailing a2 ship from headland to headland, and then take a 
course in a navigation school, where in six weeks he can 
cram sufficient navigation into his thick head to pass the 
inspectors and get a master’s ticket; but for offshore cruis- 
ing Cappy Ricks demanded a real sailor and a thorough 
business man rolled into one. 


By Jingo, I'd Fire Him First!" 


“Why, the Infernal —er—er—Porpoise! 
Me Apologize to a Man I Employ! 


However, to our story: Mother’s Darling had 
returned to Grays Harbor from a flying visit to 
Seattle, where two grizzled old ex-salts, the local 
inspectors, had put him through a severe examina- 
tion to ascertain what he knew of Bowditch on 
Navigation and Nichols on Seamanship. Naturally 
he did not know as much as they thought he should; 
but, out of sheer salt-water pride in the exploit of 
a stripling and in deference to a letter from Cappy 
Ricks requesting them to waive further probation 
as chief mate and issue Mr. Peasley his master’s 
license if they found him at all competent—this in 
order that the said Peasley might take command 
of their barkentine, the Retriever, forthwith—the 
inspectors concluded to override the rules of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, and gave 
Matt Peasley his master’s license. 

And now, after his return to Hoquiam, on Grays 
Harbor, the young master had found awaiting hima 
telegraphic appointment to the command of the 
barkentine; also, he had been instructed to proceed 
to Weatherby’s mill, across the harbor at Cosmop- 
olis, and load for Antofagasta, Chile. 

He had some little difficulty in finding the 
Retriever. She was not where he had left her at 
anchor in the fairway; so he engaged a launch and 
found her several miles up the Chehalis River. Mr. 
Murphy was on deck, gazing wistfully at the house 
and wishing he had some white paint, when Matt 
Peasley came aboard. Even before the latter leaped 
to the deck Mr. Murphy knew the glad tidings— 
knew them, in fact, the very instant the boy’s shin- 
ing countenance appeared above the rail. The 
skipper was grinning fatuously and Mr. Murphy 
grinned back at him. 

“Well, sir,” he greeted young Matt, “I see 
you’re the permanent skipper. I congratulate 
you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Murphy. And I hope you will 
have no objection to continuing in your berth as 
first mate. I realize I'm pretty young for an old sailor like 
you to be taking orders from ———” 

“Bless your soul, sir,” Mr. Murphy protested; “of 
course I'll stick with you! Didn’t you whale the big 
Swede Cappy Ricks sent to Cape Town to kick you out of 
your just due?” He reaffirmed his loyalty with a con- 
temptuous grunt. 

“What are you doing away up the river?” the captain 
demanded. 

“Oh, that’s a little liberty I took,” the mate declared. 
“You're new to this coast; and, of course, when they 
ordered us to Grays Harbor I knew we weren't going to be 
able to go on dry dock, because there isn’t any dry dock 
here. So, while you were in Seattle, I had a gasoline tug 
tow us upriver. We've been lying in fresh water four days, 
sir, and that’ll kill most of the worms on her bottom.” 

“ Hereafter,”’ said Matt Peasley, ‘you get ten dollars a 
month above the scale. Thank you.” 

Mr. Murphy acknowledged his appreciation. 

** Any orders, sir?’’ he continued. 

Matt Peasley showed him Cappy Ricks’ telegram and 
Mr. Murphy nodded his approval. He had been in port 
nearly a week and the whine of the sawmills and the reek of 
river water had begun to get on his nerves. He was ready 
for the dark blue again. 

“There’s something wrong about our cargo, I think,” 
Matt remarked presently. 

“Why, sir?” 

“Why, down at the telegraph office this morning I 
met the master of the schooner, Carrier Dove, and 
when I told him my orders he snickered.” 

“Huh! Well, he ought to know what he 

snickered about, sir. The Carrier Dove just 
finished loading at Weatherby’s mill,” Mr. 
Murphy replied. “She’s a Blue Star craft and 
bound for Antofagasta also. Her skipper’s 
Salvation Pete Hansen, and it would be just 
like that squarehead to dodge a deckload of 
piling and leave it for us.” 

“Well, whatever it was it amused him 
greatly. It must be worse than a deckload of 
piling,” 

“There’s nothing worse in the timber line, 
unless it’s a load underdeck, sir. You take a 
sixty-foot pile with a fourteen-inch butt and 
try to shove it down through the hatch, and 
you've got a job on your hands. And after 
the hold is half filled you’ve got to quit loading 
through the hatch, cut ports in your bows, and 
shove the sticks in that way. It’s the slowest 
loading and discharging in the world; and un- 
less you drive her between ports and make up 
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for the lost time you don’t make a good showing with your 
owners—and then your job’s in danger. Owners never 
consider anything except results.” 

“Well,” the captain answered, “in order not to waste 
any more time than is absolutely necessary, I ordered a 
tug to kick us into the mill dock, and here she comes now. 
Call Mr. MacLean and the cook, and we'll go for’d and 
break out the anchor.” 

Immediately on his arrival from Cape Town, Matt 
Peasley had paid off all his foremast hands, leaving the two 
mates and the cook the only men aboard the vessel. He 
joined them now in a walk round the capstan; the tug 
hooked on and the Retriever was snaked across the harbor 
to Weatherby’s mill. And, while they were still three 
cables’ length from the mill dock, Mr. Murphy, who had 
taken up his position on the topgallant forecastle, to be 
ready with a heaving line, suddenly raised his head and 
sniffed upwind. 

The captain had the wheel and Mr. MacLean was stand- 
ing aft waiting to do his duty by the stern line. Presently 
he, too, raised his head and sniffed. 

“T see you got it too, Mac,” Mr. Murphy bawled. 

“Aw, weel,”” Mr. MacLean replied; “why worrit aboot 
a bridge till ye hae to cross it? D’ye ken ’tis oors?”’ 

“What are you two fellows talking about and why are 
you sniffing?’’ Matt Peasley demanded. 

“I’m sniffing at the same thing Salvation Pete Hansen 
laughed about,”’ the mate answered. “I'll bet you a uni- 
form cap we're stuck with a cargo of creosoted piling—and 
hel! hath no fury like a creosoted pile.” 

When the vessel had been made fast to the mill dock 
Matt Peasley walked forward to meet his mate. 

“What about this cargo of ours?” he demanded. 
**Remember, I’m new to the lumber trade on this coast. 
I have never handled any kind of piling.” 

“Then, sir, you're going to get your education like the 
boa constrictor swallowed the nigger—all in one long, 
slimy bite.” 

He gazed on his boyish skipper appraisingly. 

“No,” he murmured to himself; “I can’t do it. I like 
you for the way you whaled that big Swede in Cape Town, 
but this is too much.” 

“Why, I don’t find the odor so very unpleasant,” the 
master declared; “in fact, I rather like it, and I know it’s 
healthy, because I remember, when my brother Ezra had 
pneumonia, they burned creosote in the room.” 

“Oh, nobody objects to the smell particularly, sir, 
though it’s been my experience that anybody can cheapen 
a good thing by overuse—and we have three months of that 
smell ahead of us. It’s the taste that busts my bobstay.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” 


“Captain Matt, I Hate 
to Throw You Down 
in @ Foreign Port; 
But This — is —Abso- 
lately —the Finish!"’ 








“Well, you see, sir, the odor of creosote is so heavy it 
won't float in the air, but just settles down over every 
thing, like mildew on a pair of boots. So it gets in the 
stores and you taste it. You can store flour below deck aft 
and creosoted piling on deck for’d—and you won't be out 
two weeks before that flour is spoiled. Same way with the 
tea, coffee, sugar, mush, salt horse—everything. It all 
tastes of creosote; and then the damned stuff rubs off on 
the ship and ruins the paintwork. And if the crew happen 
to have any cuts or abrasions on their hands they’re almost 
certain to get infected with the awful stuff, and you'll be 
kept busy doctoring them. Then, the first thing, along 
comes a gale and you're short-handed, and there’s the devil 
to pay.” 

“Aye!” Mr. MacLean interrupted solemnly. “I dinna 
care for creosote mysel’, sir; so, with your kind permission, 
I'll hae ma time—an’ I'll hae it noo.” 

Matt Peasley bent upon the recalcitrant Scotchman a 
withering glare. ‘‘Very well, Mr. MacLean,” he said 
presently. “‘I never could sailin the 
same ship with a quitter; so you 
might as well go now, when we can 
part good friends.” He turned to 
Mr. Murphy. “How about you, 
Mike? Are you going to run out 
on me, too?” 

Now, as between the Irish and 
theScotch, history records no pre- 
ponderance of courage in either, for 
both are Gaels and a comparison is 
difficult. 

However, Scotchmen are a con- 
servative race and will walk round 
a fight rather than be forced into it, 
while all that is necessary to make 
an Irishman fight is to impugn his 
courage. 

Mr. Murphy had seen the fight 
ahead of the Retriever and he did 
not blame Mr. MacLean for side- 
stepping it. Indeed he had in- 
tended pursuing the same course; 
but Matt Peasley had rendered 
that impossible. To desert now 
would savor of dishonor; and, 
moreover, Matt Peasley had called 
him by his Christian name. Mr. 
Murphy touched his forelock re- 
spectfully. 

“Tam not Scotch,” he announced, 
with a slight emphasis on the pro- 


noun. “Shame on you, Angus 
MacLean—ditching the skipper 
like that!” 

“Sticks an’ stones may break 


ma bones, but names’!l never hur-rt 
me,”” Mr. MacLean retorted. “I 
tell ye I dinna care for creosote in 
ma porridge.”” And he followed 
Matt Peasley aft, where the latter 
paid him off and gave him five min- 
utes to pack and get off the ship. 
Immediately after supper the cook 
followed the mate; but, 
since the former was a Jap and 
probably the worst marine cook in 
the world, his departure occasioned 
no heartache. 

“We'll board at the mill cook- 
house until we’re loaded, Mike,”’ 
Matt Peasley informed the mate. 

Mr. Murphy sighed as he loaded 
his pipe. 

“Tt does look to me, sir,”” he re- 
plied, with that touch of conscious 
superiority so noticeable in the Celt, “‘as though Cappy 
Ricks might have slipped this cargo to a Dutchman.” 


second 


mu 


HE Retriever commenced taking on cargo at seven 

o’clock the following morning, with Mr. Murphy on 
shipboard and Matt Peasley on the dock superintending 
the gang of stevedores. Ordinarily the masters of lumber 
freighters ship their crews before commencing to load, in 
order that sailors at forty dollars a month may obviate the 
employment of an equal number of stevedores at forty 
cents an hour; but Mr. Murphy, out of his profound expe- 
rience, advised against this course, as tending to spread 
the news of the Retriever’s misfortune and militate against 
securing a crew when the vessel should be loaded and 
lying in the stream ready for sea. Men employed now, he 
explained, would only desert. The thing to do was to let a 
Seattle crimp furnish the crew, bring them aboard drunk, tow 
to sea, and let the rascals make the best of a bad bargain. 

The hold was about half filled, and the ship carpenters 
were at work cutting ports in the Ketriever’s bows, when 
Matt Peasley discovered that the mill did not have in hagd 
any order for lumber to be used as stowage to snug up the 
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cumbersome cargo below decks and keep it from rolling and 
working in a seaway 
follows: 


Accordingly he wired his owners 


COSMOPOLIS, WASHINGTON, July 7, 191 
BLUE STAR NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
258 California Street, San Francisco, California 
No stowage. PEASLEY 


Now Cappy Ricks, president of the Blue Star Naviga 
tion Company, had deliberately conspired to hang a series 
of dirty cargoes on his newest skipper, for the dual purpose 
of teaching Matt Peasley his place and discovering whether 
he was worthy of it. Consequently he grinned evilly when 
he received that two-word message; and, not to be out 
done in brevity, he dictated this answer: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, July 7, 191 
CAPTAIN MATTHEW PEASLBEY, 
Master Barkentine Retriever, 
Care Weatherby’s mill, Cosmopolis, Washington. 
Know it. BLUE STAR NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
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The Unwilling Wretch Was Carried Struggling to Purgatory 


Matt Peasley’s cheeks burned when he read that mes- 
sage. Indeed, could Cappy Ricks have been privileged to 
hear the terse remarks his telegram elicited, there is no 
doubt he would have his general manager, Mr. 
Skinner, up to the customhouse immediately to file a 
certificate of change of master. 

“Ha!” Mr. Murphy snorted when Matt showed him 
the message. “I get the old sinner now. This is to be a 
grudge fight, captain. You wished yourself onto him in 
Cape Town against his will, and now he’s made up his 
mind that so long as you wanted the job it’s yours—only 
he’ll make you curse the day you ever moved your sea 
chest into the skipper’s cabin. He’s going to send us into 
dogholes to load and open roadsteads to discharge; and if 
he can find a dirty cargo anywhere we'll get it. But it’s 
carrying a grudge too far not to give us stowage.” 

“Well, it’s his ship,” Matt Peasley declared passionately 
“Tf the old thief can gamble on good weather I guess I can 
gamble on my seamanship—and yours.” 

The mate inclined his head at the delicate compliment; 
and Matt, cbserving this, decide,i that a few more of the 
same from time to time would do much to alleviate a diet 


sent 


of creosote. 









Three days before the Retriever finished load ng. the 
captain wired a Seattle crimp to send him down a second 
mate, ¢ igh t seamen and a good COOK and to brir g them 
drunk. Captain Noah Kendall, Matt Peasley'’s predeces 
sor on the Retriever, had been raised or clipper ships, and 


as he grew old had allowed himself the luxury of a third 
mate, to which Cappy Ricks, having a certain affection for 
Captain Noal 
thing whispered to Matt Peasley that the quickest route to 
Cappy’s heart would be via a short pay roll 
pensed with a third mat 

The in the stream fully loaded when 
the crew arrived, convoyed by the crimp’s runner, with a 
ig ol homen 
and while the launch that bore him to the 
Retriever was still half a mile from the vessel the breeze 
brought him the whereupon he 
abandoned his sea bag, sprang overboard and essayed to 
The crimp pursued him in the launch, how 


but some 


had never made any objection 


so he dis 


Retriever was lying 


two-gallor ade fire water. Oneman, however 


old sober; 


aroma of creosote; 
swim ashore 
ever, and gaffed him by the seat of 
his trousers with a boat hook; the 
launch man, for a consideration, 
aided him, and the unwilling wretch 
was carried struggling to purga 
tory. Five minutes after the last 
man was hoisted aboard, the tug was 
snaking the Retriever down the 
harbor 

Despite the fact that the Re 
triever’s bottom was rather foul 
with marine growth, and the further 
fact that her master had to lay her 
head under her wing in a blow 
which, with an ordinary cargo, he 
would have bucked right into, the 
run to Antofagasta was made in 
time. And Matt 
Peasley went ashore to report by 
cable to his owners he discovered 
that Cappy Ricks had provided him 
with a cargo of nitrate for Makaweli 

“What did I tell you, sir?” Mr 
Murphy growled when the captain 
informed him of the owners’ orders, 
“I tell you, sir, the dirtiest cargo 
Cappy Ricks can find is too good 
for us. Praise be, the worst we can 
get at Makaweli is a sugar cargo!” 

Mr. Murphy’s grudge against 
nitrate lay in the annoyance inci- 
dent to taking on the cargo prop- 
erly. Nitrate is very heavy and 
cannot, like sugar, be loaded flush 
with the hatches, thus rendering 
shifting of the cargo impossible 
In loading nitrate a stout platform 
must be erected athwartship, above 
the keelsons, in order that the 
foundation of the cargo may be laid 
level; for, as the sacked nitrate is 
piled, the pile must be drawn in 
gradually until the sides meet in a 
peak like a roof. It must then be 
braced and battened securely with 
heavy timbers from each side of 
the ship, in order that the dead 
weight may be held in the center 
of the ship and keep her in trim 
Woe to the ship that shifts a cargo 
of nitrate in a heavy gale; for it is 
a tradition of the sea that, once a 
vessel rolls her main yard under 
she will not roll it back, and ulti- 
mately is posted at Lloyd's as 
missing 

When the cargo was out Mr. Murphy went ashore and 
purchased a lot of Chinese punk, which he burned in the 
hold, with the hatches battened down, while the second 


average when 
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mate, who had once been a druggist’s clerk, sloshed down 
the decks with an aromatic concoction mixed by a local 
apothecary. The remnant of their spoiled stores Matt 
like a true Yankee, sawed off to good advantage 
on a trustful citizen of Antofagasta, and credited the ship 
with the proceeds; after which he got his nitrate aboard 
and squared away for the Hawaiian Islands 
The run to Makaweli was very slow, for the ship was 
logy her bottom. At 
Makaweli he found a sugar cargo awaiting him for discharge 
at Seattle; and, thanks to the northwest trades at 
quarter, the Retriever wallowed home reasonably fast 
When Matt Peasley’s report of that long voyage reached 
the Blue Star Navigation Company it was opened by Mr 
Skinner, who, finding no letter inclosed, had a clerk check 
and verify it, and then pass it on to old Cappy Ricks 
“Where's the letter that came with this report, Skin 
ner?” Cappy piped. 
“He didn’t inclose one 
“*Im-possible!"’ 


Peasley, 


with the grass and barnacles on 


her 





Mr 


Ricks.” 









* All of Captain Peasley’s communications with this 
office since he entered our employ have been by wire.”’ 

“Rut—dad-burn the fellow, Skinner—why doesn’t 
he write and tell us something?” 

“About what?” 

“Why, about his ship, his voyage—any old thing. 
An owner likes to have a report on his property once 
in a while, doesn’t he? Unless we happen to charter 
the Retriever for a cargo to her home port, you know 
very well, Skinner, we may not see her for years. 
tesides, I’ve never seen the man Peasley, and if he’d 
only write now and then I could get a line on him 
from his letters. I can always tell a fool by the letter 
he writes, Skinner.” 

“Well, then,”’ Skinner replied, “‘Peasley must be a 
wise man, because he never writes at all. The only 
specimen of that fellow’s handwriting I’ve ever seen 
is his signature on the drafts he draws against us. 
You will notice that he has even engaged a stenog- 
rapher—at his own expense, so the clerk informs me 
to typewrite his statement of account.” 

“Then that explains*it, Skinner. The big-fisted 
brute can’t write a hand that anybody could read. 
But, still, he should have dictated a letter, Skinner. 
The least he might have done was to say: ‘Inclosed 
herewith find my report of disbursements for last voy- 
age.’ And then he could have slipped in some mild 
complaint about the creosote, the trouble he had in 
getting a crew, and so on.” 

“T don’t see why you complain about a lack of corre- 
spondenee, sir,”” Mr. Skinner protested. “ Formy part, 
I think it a profound relief to have a captain that 
isn’t writing or wiring in complaints about slow dis- 
patch in loading or discharging, his private feuds 
with marine cooks and the walking delegates from 


the sailors’ union. Confound these fellows that are » 


always unloading a cargo of woe on their owners! It 
trikes me that they’re trying to square themselves for 
incompetence.” 

“T agree with you, Skinner. But then, all the 
Thomaston Peasleys were quick-tempered and wouldn’t 
be imposed on; and I hate to think I’ve picked the 
only one of the tribe who will dog it and never let a 
peep out of him.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Skinner. “I see! You want him to 
start something with you, eh?” 

Cappy evaded this blunt query, however, and turned 
his attention to the report. 

“Hello!” he said. “I'm blessed if he hasn’t antic- 
ipated the very question I should have asked. Here’s 
a footnote in redink: ‘ Decided not to carry third mate. 

Two mates ample.’ And so two mates are ample, 
Skinner, though | used to humor Cap’n Noah with 
three. The man Peasley must bea young man, Skinner, 

and not afraid to stand a watch himself if necessary. 

And here’s another footnote: ‘Chief Mate Michael J. 
Murphy very gallantly declined to leave when he smelled 
the creosote, and was a tower of strength when it came 
to stowing the nitrate. He holds an unlimited master’s 
license, is sober, intelligent, courageous, honest and a hard 
worker.” 

“ Ah-h-h!” Cappy Ricks looked up, smiling, “Skinner,” 
he declared, “it is as hard to keep a good man down as it 
is for a camel to enter the Kingdom of Heaven—I mean 
for a rich man to enter’a camel—oh, bother! I mean you 
ean’t keep a good man down, Skinner. And this is the 
reason: The firsts mate, Murphy, wanted to leave, but his 
loyalty would not permit of it. Hence the man Peasley 
must be a good, fair, decent man, to inspire such loyalty. 
He is, and this report proves it. His action in bringing 
Murphy to our attention indicates appreciation and a sense 
of justice. Good! Skinner, make a note of the qualifica- 
tions of Michae! Murphy for a master’s berth and give him 
the first opening.” 

He returned to a perusal of the report. 

“Huh! Harump-h-h-h! ‘Credit by skipper’s rake-off 
on stores, and so on, $87.03.’ Skinner, that proves the man 
Peasley is too decent and honest to accept a commission 
from the thieves who supply his vessel, because he knows 
that if they give him a commission they'll only tack it on 
to the bill, where he can’t see it. Well! All the Thomaston 
Peasleys were honest, Skinner. No thanks to him. Still, 
it’s a shame to give him another rough deal, for apparently 
he has-—er—many—er—commendable qualities. Still 
er—Skinner, I've just got to have a letter from the man 
Peasley, if it isonly a letter of resignation. Get him another 
dirty cargo, Skinner.” 

The dirtiest cargo Mr. Skinner could think of, with the 
exception of a load of creosoted piling, was another cargo of 
the same. So he scoured the market and finally he found 
one on Puget Sound, whereupon he sent Matt Peasley a 
telegram ordering him to tow to the Rainier Mill and 
Lumber Company's dock at Tacoma, and load for Callao. 

At the same time he wired the Rainier people requesting 
them to be ready to furnish cargo to the Retriever the fol- 
lowing day —this on the strength of a telegram from Matt 
Peasley received the previous day informing his owners that 
he was discharged and awaiting orders. 
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The Tug Hooked On and the Retriever Was Snaked Across 
the Harbor to Weatherby's Milt 


Four days later the manager of the Rainier mill wired 
the Blue Star Navigation Company that the Retriever had 
not yet appeared at their dock. 

Now four days wasted means something to a big barken- 
tine like the Retriever; and in the absence of any excuse 
for the delay Cappy Ricks promptly came to the conclu- 
sion that Matt Peasley was ashore in Seattle, disporting 
himself after the time-honored custom of deep-sea sailors 
home from a long cruise. There could be no other reason 
for such flagrant inattention to orders; for, had the man 
Peasley been ill, the mate, Murphy, whom the captain 
vouched for as sober and intelligent, would have had his 
superior sent to a hospital and wired the office for orders. 

“Skinner,” said Cappy, “send in a stenographer.” 

When the girl appeared Cappy Ricks dictated this wire: 
CAPTAIN MATTHEW PEASLEY, 

Master Barkentine Retriever, 

Colman Dock, Seattle, Washington. 

Are you drunk, dead or asleep? You have your orders. 
Obey them P. D. Q. or turn over command to Chief Mate 
Murphy. ALDEN P. RICKS. 


“There!” he shrilled. “I’ve signed my name to it. Sign 
a telegram Blue Star Navigation Company and these 
infernal skippers think a clerk sent it; but when they know 
the boss is on to them they'll jump lively. Bring me the 
answer to that as soon as it comes, Skinner.” 

However, the answer did not come that day. Indeed, 
the next day had almost dragged to a close before Mr. 
Skinner appeared with this telegraphic bomb: 

ALDEN P. RIcks, 
258 California Street, San Francisco. 

Neither! Been waiting my turn to go on dry dock. On 
now. Didn't reply yesterday because too busy driving 
toothpicks in vessel’s bottom to plug up wormholes. If 
Murphy hadn't hauled into fresh water last time on Grays 
Harbor her bottom would look likea colander now. Sixteen 
months in the water. You ought to be ashamed to treat a 
good staunch ship like that. Off dock day after to-morrow; 
will tow to Tacoma immediately thereafter. Meantime 
expect apology for insulting telegram. PEASLEY. 


Sixteen months without dry-docking! Why, her bottom 
must look like the devil! Cappy Ricks gazed long and 
earnestly at his general manager. 
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“Skinner,” hesaid, “you’reanass! Why wasnot this 
vessel dry-docked before you sent her to Antofagasta?”’ 

Mr. Skinner lost his temper. 

“Because I didn’t send her to Antofagasta,” he 
replied sharply. “‘Youdid! And the reason she wasn’t 
docked is because there isn’t a dock on Grays Harbor. 
If you wouldn’t interfere in the shipping, Mr. Ricks, 
and spoil my plans to satisfy your personal whims, 
the vessel would never have gone on that long voyage 
without being cleaned and painted.” 

“Enough!” Cappy half screamed. “It’s a disgrace! 
Not another word, sir! Not another cheep out of you. 
Why didn’t you order the man Peasley to dock her? 
Why did you leave the decision to him? He knew his 
vessel was foul—he thought we ought to know it, also; 
and naturally he expected that when we ordered him 
to Seattle we would have made arrangements to put 
himondry dock. Instead of which he had to make them 
himself; and I’m shown up as a regular, infernal 
er—er—baboon! Yes, sir! Regular baboon! Nice 
spectacle you've made of me, getting me into a scrape 
where I have to apologize to my own captain! Baboon! 
Huh! Baboon! Yes; you're the baboon!” 

“Well, I can’t think of everything, Mr. Ricks —— 

“Everything! Good Lord, man, if you’d only think 
of something! Send in a stenographer.” 

Mr. Skinner rang for the girl and retired in high 
dudgeon, while Cappy Ricks smote his corrugated 
brow and brought forth the following: 


” 


CAPTAIN MATTHEW PEASLEY, 

Master Barkentine Retriever, 

Hall’s Dry Dock, Eagle Harbor, Washington. 

Yes; that was a grave oversight sending you to 
Antofagasta without docking you first. Express my 
appreciation of Murphy’s forethought in killing some 
of the worms. Am not kind of owner that lets a ship 
go to glory to make dividends. Keep your vessel in 
top-notch shape at all times, Matt, though I realize this 
instruction unnecessary to you. Give the old girl all 
that is coming to her, including two coats X. & Y. 
copper paint. Replace all planking that looks sus- 
picious. RICKS. 


“T guess that’s friendly enough,” he soliloquized. 
“T think he’ll understand. I don’t have to crawl in the 
dirt to let him know I’m sorry.” 

Cappy had recovered his composure by the following 
morning and was addressing Mr. Skinner as “‘ Skinner, 
my dear boy,”’ when another telegram from Matt 
Peasley created a very distinct variation in his mental 
compass. It ran as follows: 


ALDEN P. RIcks, 
258 California Street, San Francisco. 

X. & Y. copper paint no good. That brand used 
last time; hence worms got to her quickly. Giving 
her two coats O. & Z. Costs more, but does the busi- 

ness. Renewed aboutadozen planks. Repair bill about off- 
sets profit on that infernal nitrate. Your apology accepted, 
but do not say that again! PEASLEY. 

“** Your apology is accepted Cappy’s voice rose, shrill 
with anger. “Why, the infernal—er—er—porpoise! I 
never apologized to him at all! Me apologize to a man 
I employ! By jingo, I'd fire him first! Yes, sir—fire him 
like that!” 

The old man snapped his fingers. 

“Really, Skinner, I don’t know what I’m going to do 
about the man Peasley. I want to befriend the man, be- 
cause he’s one of my own people, so to speak; but I greatly 
fear, Skinner, I shall have to rough him. Here he is, disput- 
ing with me—with me, Skinner—the relative merits of 
copper paint. And not only disputing, sir, but disobeying 
my specific instructions. Also, he permits himself the lux- 
ury of criticism. Well! I'll not fire him this time; but, 
by the gods, I'll give him a blowing-up he’ll remember. 
Skinner, send in a stenographer.” 

“Take letter,” the old man ordered presently, and 
proceeded to dictate: 


sy 


CAPTAIN MATTHEW PEASLEY, 

Master Barkentine Retriever, 

Care Rainier M. & L. Co., Tacoma, Washington. 

Sir: Your night letter of the fifth is before me and treas- 
ured for its unparalleled effrontery. 

Please be advised that in future, when an extraordinary 
outlay of cash for your vessel’s account is contemplated, 
this office should first be consulted. When, in your judg- 
ment, your vessel requires docking, repairs, new spars, 
canvas, and so on, you will apprise us before proceeding to 
run up a bill of expense on your owners. Your business 
is to navigate your vessel. Spending money judiciously 
is a fine art which no sailor, to my knowledge, has ever 
acquired. 

Though admitting that the vessel needed docking, I 
maintain you should have wired us of that fact, whereupon 
we would have ordered you to the dry dock patronized by 
this company. It is customary for owners to express a 
preference for dry docks and copper paint; and in presum- 
ing to go counter to my specific instructions in the matter 
of paint you are prejudicing your future prospects with 
this company. t 

Another exhibition of your arrogance, impudence, gen- 
eral bad manners and lack of knowledge of the ethics of 
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your profession will result in prompt dismissal from the 
service of the Blue Star Navigation Company. 
Yours, and so on, 
ALDEN P. Ricks, President. 
ar 

HE receipt of Cappy Ricks’ letter actually frightened 

Matt Peasley for about thirty seconds. Then he reread 
the last paragraph. Like a dutiful servant he forgave 
Cappy the letter’s reference to arrogance, impudence and 
general bad manners; but the reference to his lack of 
knowledge of the ethics of his profession made him fighting 
mad. 

Cappy Ricks might just as well have passed him the 
supreme insult of the seas: “‘Aw, go buy a farm!” He 

owed the letter to Mr. Murphy. 

“Why, that’s adding insult to injury!” the mate de- 
clared sympathetically. 

The youthful master threw up both hamlike hands in 
token of complete surrender and profound disgust. 

“There’s the gratitude of an owner!” he raved. “He 
wires me my loading orders and never says a word about 
docking—though as managing owner it’s up to him to 
know when the vessel needs docking. I can’t plan her 
comings and goings so that at the proper time she'll find 
herself at a port with a dry dock. Of course when he wired 
me my loading orders I realized he wasn't going to dock 
me; so I took matters into my own hands. Why, Mike, 
I wouldn’t skipper a ship so foul she can hardly answer her 
helm. How could I tell he’d forgotten she needed docking? 
I’m not a mind reader.” 

“TI suppose he’s been so busy hunting another dirty 
cargo for us he hadn't time to think of the vessel,”” Mr 
Murphy sneered, and added: “The dirty old skinflint!”’ 

“Well, I'll just tell Cappy Ricks where to head in!” 
Matt stormed. “Let him fire me if he wants to. I don’t 
care to sail a ship—particularly a dirty ship—for any man 
who thinks I don’t know my business. Mike, I’m going 
to send him a telegram that'll burn his fingers.” 
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“Give him hell for me!" pleaded Mr. Murphy “If he 
fires you I'll quit too.”’ 

The result of this collequy was that Cappy Ricks 
received this night letter the following morning 


ALDEN P. Ricks, 
258 California Street, 
San Francisco. 

Referring your letter. Men that taught me nautical 
ethics expected things done without orders, minus thanks 
for doing them well, plus abuse for doing them poorly 
Regard your criticism as out of place. Am not the sevent} 
son of a seventh son. How could I know you had over 
looked fact that vessel needed docking? Your business to 
plan my voyages to get me to a dry-dock port at least once 
a year. When you wired loading orders, concluded you 
were cheap owner; hence decided dock her without orders. 
Expect to be fired sooner or later, but will leave good ship 
behind me so my successor cannot say, “‘Peasley let her 
run down.” Had I waited orders, vessel would have been 
ruined. Yet you have not sufficient grace to express your 
thanks. Had I not acted in this emergency, you would 
have fired me later for incompetence, and blacklisted me 
for not telling you what you know you ought to know 
without being told. 

Referring copper paint, I know from practical experi 
ence which brand is best; you only know what paint 
dealer tells you. Will not stand abuse for knowing my 
business and attending to it without instructions from 
landlubber! When you appointed me you said remember 
speed synonymous with dividends in shipping business. 
How can I make fast passages with whiskers two feet long 
on my keel? Send new flying jib and spanker next loading 
port. Send new skipper, too, if you feel that way about 
it. PEASLEY. 


“Well, Skinner,”’ Cappy Ricks declared, “this is the first 
time a skipper in my employ ever talked back—and it’ll be 
the last. I’ve had enough of this fellow’s impudence, 
Skinner. He’s right at that—blast him—but he’s too much 
of a sea lawyer; and I won’t have any employee of mine 
telling me how to run my business. Send inastenographer.” 









When the stenographer entered Cappy R 


Ahem-m! Harump-h-} Take telegran Capta 
Matthew Peasley, care Rainier Mill and Lumber Company, 
Tacoma, Washington You're fired! Ricks.” Ahem! 


Huh! Har-umph! Take ‘nother telegran Mr. Michael 
J. Murphy, First Mate Barkentine Rétriever'—same 


address as Peasley—‘Accept this telegram as your formal 
appointment to command of our barkentine, Retriever, 
vice Matthew Peasley, discharged this day; forwarding 
to-morrow certificate of change of master.’ Sign that 
‘Blue Star Navigation Company, per Alden P. Ricks, 
President,’ and get both telegrams on the wire right away 


There’s a good girl!’ 

Cappy turned to Mr. Skinner and chuckled sardonically 

“T'll bet that will gravei the mal Peasley,”’ he deciared 
*There’s nothing harder on a captain than being fired, and 
succeeded by his own mate particularly after he has so 
recently recommended that mate! Peasley will be wild 
the pup! 

“Well,” Mr. Skinner replied, “appointing Mr. Murphy 
certainly has this advantage: he’s there on the ground 
and we are thus spared the expense of sending a man fron 
same 90 

‘That's one of the reasons why I have appointed him 
Now we'll 
wait and see what the man Peasley has to say to that 


tele gram = 


one of three very excellent reasons, in fact 


They had to wait about two hours, and this was what 
Matt Peasley had to say: 


Many thanks The mate and the cook quit the minute 
they discovered it was to be another cargo of creosoted 
piling; and now that I am fired Mr. Murphy has con 
cluded that he might as well quit also. Will stick by ship, 
however, until you send my successor; meantime loading 
continues as usual, 


“Well, that’s what the man Peasley says!” Cappy 
snapped. ‘‘ Murphy’s quit,eh? Well, I guess Mr. Murphy 
(Continued on Page 65) 


Alaska to Broadway—and Back 


T WAS nine o’clock of a winter day 
that had yet to dawn, and the full, 
bright moon above our island gave 

to drift-rounded mountains and 
to quiet sea a beauty thrilling and 
ethereal. 

There was one enormous splotch on 
the white of a lower hill. 

That splotch was the mine, whence 
a snowshed ran to the mill, sheathed 
in pale iron and seeming a castle ut.der 
the glow. Below the mill, oil tanks, 
store, bunk-houses and power plant 
bulked dark against the snow; and 
beyond these, just above tide line on 
the beach, were a dozen little houses, 
where mothers were cooking and 
washing and cleaning, and shooing 
small folks across the creek to the 
Government schoolhouse, where our 
head Japanese cook’s son Paul was 
ringing a bell. 

Into the bunkers back of my house 
ore cars were dumping. The noise 
stopped, and at a whistle the horse 
that drew the cars started, and over 
the rumble of the train returning 
underground Curly, the skinner, was 
bawling Tipperary; and Tommy, the 
other skinner, helped with the chorus 
From the power plant sounded the 
pud-pud-pud-pud that goes on day 
and night. It can be the tireless feet 
of Russian dancers if you will but 
think that hard enough. Carpenters 
were hammering out on the fire-pump 
dock. The camp was busy, as on every other day in a spot 
where the only Sundays are Fourth of July and Christmas. 

“Boat’s comin’!” said somebody outside, and a bit of 
gravel hit a window. 

On the fire dock they yelled: 

““Stee-eee-eamboat!”’ 

Out of the gloom between two channel islands swept the 
southbound ship. Roy, the house boy, grabbed my fur 
coat and typewriter; the mine manager took a bag; the 
engineer another. Mort and John, the assayers, rushed 
forth, asked where the deuce that Austrian had gone with 
the truck, and hurled a trunk on it when the master 
mechanic came pushing the truck from the power plant. 
Gus flew out of the company store, thrust a watch at me, 
warning me to tell the man that it was all right until he 
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Mrs. Van Campen Bear Hunting 


left it on the power-house exciter for a minute while he was 
hunting some boots to give a poor native. Johnny, the 
night-shift boss, waking as the steamer whistled, called 
from his window to remember about the new records. Mac 
and Frank put down a timber they were hoisting and shook 
hands, and the master mechanic said Al would have come 
over, but he was up a seventy-foot stack fixing a guy wire. 

The manager said, “ Hike!’’—-she would only stop long 
enough to throw on the mail. Dave, the day shifter, was 
running along the dock to take a line himself if his men 
could not get down from the mine in time. The foreman’s 
wife panted out, with her lantern, calling to remember to 
bring two teapots, and to see whether they really were 
wearing those wide skirts in New York. My pockets were 
alive with the racket of watches going to Seattle to be 


regulated. I had to tell the Valdez 
minister that Bill Stromer would be 
over on the next boat to get married, 
and ask at Cordova why the second 
cook's daily paper had been stopped 
I had one man’s will to put in a safe 
deposit box, and was to inform the 
Wallaces, at Juneau, that the John 
stons had another baby and Bob was 
adding a new room to the house 

And there was a list of articles to 
buy; it was nine feet long. How 
wonderful to be in big shops again 
able in half an hour to get together 
things that it took two hours’ search 
of the catalogues to locate! I smiled 
tolerantly, thinking of the biggest 
Chicago catalogue, with a cover that 
says: “Sit in your easy-chair and 
shop in the markets of the world—if 
it isn’t listed, we'll get it for you; 
special attention to Alaska—-mark 
your orders ‘Foreign’.”” No more 
catalogues. I could saunter about 
stores and one afternoon would clean 
up that list. 

Thirteen days; heavy weather in 
the open sea after leaving Prince 
William Sound. Gales and high waves 
in the Gulf of Georgia below; fog in 
Puget Sound; snow in the mountains, 
going overland. Montana; Sout! 
Dakota; Minnesota—Chicago; Pitts 
burgh; Philadelphia, where I put on 
my gray-topped shoes. We have them 
in Alaska too. Twilight, and towns 
close together, with more people between them than in the 
whole of our Territory. I pondered on this and on railroad 
porters. The black, grinny ones seem to be west of Chicago. 
The grins come harder on the Eastern side, and lavish 
tipping does not help. The passengers had not the friendly 
look of those on the Western trains. They looked with cold 
suspicion at the gloomy porter. Trenton—and plenty of 
lights in the darkening night. 

New York—after five years! I thought it was the sour 
passengers who prevented a proper excitement from invad 
ing me. I was back to enjoy myself, and I should be gay 
and spirited about it. Maybe the passengers were merely 
provincials. New York people were lively. Hadn't | been 
one, and couldn’t I remember? A very lively, delightful 
lot, they were I had been saying so to Alaskans for ever 
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Watking Up the Trail to the Mine 


Under the river instead of over it as in the old 
then into a baggage room, with another melancholy 
porter, beside whom I waited while trunks were sought for. 
Five minutes went and I glanced up. The porter instantly 

aid, with passion: 

“Lak to know if he s’pose we goin’ stay yere all night 
a-waitin’ on him! Been ha’f hou’ now.” 

“They must get a lot of trunks herein aday. The bag- 
gage man will come as soon as he finds them,” I remarked. 

He furtively surveyed me. I smiled—so did 
he; and passion fell away from him as he said of 
would—sometimes trunks were 
under a hundred others, when they got in ahead 
of a train. To a question he said, No, he wasn’t in 
a hurry. Then why his anger? But I looked at 
the passengers shaking checks at three baggage 
clerks, and knew. The porter had been expecting 
an outburst. Those people were outbursting all 
round us. They said it was the most inadequate 
service—the other roads were mighty different; 
and if the scoundrels who were after the trunks 
thought they would be tipped for making people 
with important business stand here like fools—a 
woman in a leopard skin cried that likely he was 
opening the truriks! They'd rifled hers going to 
Toronto, when the customs men beat on her state- 
room door at two in the morning; and naturally 
she wouldn’t hunt up keys at such an hour. 

She hadn’t sued the authorities, but she would 
sue this road if that trunk—here a motor truck, 
propelled by four men, rolled toward us, and the 
man with my checks said the juice had given out 
and the boys had to run her—and she didn’t run 
easy; he was awfully sorry. The litigious leopard 
called it a pretty tale. A furious stout man in a 
cut-in top coat and white spats declared they did 
it to let the station cabs get away; baggagemen 
worked in with nighthawk taxis. A baggageman rebuked 
the speaker, who bade the former beware—he was no hick; 
he lived right in this burg, and they couldn’t put any of 
that over on him. 


so long 


times; 


course the man 


Camp and City Compared 


“ : it was only six minutes,’”’ I observed to the man 
who was efficiently decorating a cab with my kit. 
“Gee, we get that all day! 
you lived here,” said he. “‘Goo’-by! 
Alaska get this stuff in the hotel, Mike.” 


You wouldn’t notice it if 
Help the lady from 


Lady from Alaska? But I was there as a once-New 
Yorker. It wasn’t my clothes, for they had not been five 
yeays away, if l had. The taxi driver thanked me, smiling, 
as I got out and gave him a silver dollar. 

“1 wish I could get up there,” he said. 
must be humans.” 

“You saw it on the bags?” 

“Oh, we know anyway when people ain’t from here,” he 
answered, 

I was really irritated. Something from far back bothered 
me. How wasit that I formerly detected the out-of-towner? 
I had known also. The key clerk, next day, explained his 
spotting me as due to the fur coat. But there were count- 
less heavy coats. He admitted later that when he said he 
was glad to see me | had shaken hands. Then he knew. 
But we shake, in the North, when they say that—I was 
quite ashamed of my weakness; but I couldn't stop putting 
out a hand when | met acquaintances. How bored they 
must have been! 

In the women’s coat room of a Times Square restaurant 
i saw a radiant being smoking, and another was relating a 
story in which profanity earned the laugh. 

These were apparently ladies— they had a couple of hus- 
bands standing in the corridor and a mauve-lined limousine, 


“Them folks 


Mrs. Van Campen's House at Low Tide. 


and after the story the smoker gave the teller 
a cigarette and they mentioned the chil- 
dren and Easter, and going to mamma’s to 
dine. 
Only a little smoke and a little swear! 
But in Alaskan circles decent women don’t. 
There are only decent ones in our camp. I 
had to keep warning myself just to forget 
the camp—a city wasn’t like that little 
place. Cities were fine. Look at all you may 
do in them—eat, drink; ride in cabs, drink; 
smoke, theaters, drink; and I heard of one 
New Yorker who went, though young at the 
time, to the Museum of Natural History. 
Of course he does not let every one into this 
secret. 
He says if the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
will put on a cabaret he will view that. 
Ladies swear in localities remote from 
Times Square—in a bus going up Fifth Ave- 
nue; and entering the front door of a very 
smart residence facing the Park; andin motor 
vehicles reined to their figurative haunches 
by a large fat hand in an upraised blue sleeve; 
in a first-tier box at the opera. But, New 
York ladies, areek with many coatings of powder, and arm 
enamel, and lip sticks, you might not relish the sight of 
servants leering after they have bowed and flattered with 
servile abasements. 

Some of them would go home and righteously beat a wife 
who swore; and who shall say that she would not be 
benefited? 

Shopgirls discussing a floorwalker were swearing when I 
wafted through a millinery department and cautiously set a 


Shed Running to Ore Bins Above the House 


black velvet hat on my head. They did not use profanity 
thickly; it was employed as seemed requisite. I heard: 

“So he ast her what the aitch ailed her, an’ dee’d her 
good; an’ she dee’d him back, which, if he comes round 
here, I'll tell him! The dee’d old snitch! Mistakes in 
change comin’ up are made down there a-purpose to soak 
us. Say, listen, Virgie: was you to the Colonial this week? 
My dear, they got a hull dancin’ show, an’ Joan Sanders 
took Nigel Parry for her pardner again—he’s the grandest 
thing! You never glimmed such fox trottin’; 
an’ he You wanna be waited on, 
ma'am? That ain’t the way it’s wore; it’s 
more drawred down.” 

Like clamping the cover on a manhole, she 
grasped the edges, my ears gave, and when 
she had me inside she cried: 

“It’s swell on you, hon-ay—perf'ly 
gorgu-ous! D'you want it sent, dear? Pay 
or charge? Black’s sweet on you.” 

She brought a large dented cerise hat 
that micht have spent a winter in Belgium, 
and said it was reduced, and was still sweeter 
on me; and she sighed as I intimated it 
wasn’t. Iwas disgusted with her cheap flat- 
tery. A pale, fat person who had pawed 
among the baby blues took the cerise shape. 
Rich scents informed the practiced nose that 
there was to be a dinner of cabbage for this 
woman, whose countenance resembled one. 
Over a soiled raincoat was a sham fur stole, 
and a comb from which most of the sham 
stones were gone did not keep up many tags 
of burnt drab hair. She smirked at herself, 
asking: 

“Do you think this looks good on me, 
girlie?” 
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“Well, it’s hardly your 
at her, and the girl concluded: 
Just your type!” 

“ Pink’s my color, I know,” said Tags. “Still 
gimme your honest opinion!” 

The clerk sighed, Tags waiting complacently. The girl 
called the effect sweet, and Tags bought; appearing, while 
change was in transit, with a rakish straw soldier cap, from 
which tags wildly burst. 

“T could use this with my taffety. Don’t you think it’s 
kind of cute on me?” 

Customers much smarter than she were appealing to 
the sellers for encouragement. The briefest thought told 
me they would not usually buy without it. Avid hands 
clutched hats; women, with hatpins, purse handles, the 
string of a package or the chain of a dog held in their 
mouths, strove toward the mirrors, and, thus hampered, 
had hats pushed, pulled and stuck over hair neat or 
awry — and the clerks exclaimed that it was lovely! Truth 
suffered, but one may hardly ask a girl at eight dollars a 
week to turn reformer. A Tags of monstrous vanity will 
not buy if told she looks like a tawdry, stupid slattern 
who should purify herself of cabbage and achieve order 
of her person. Her betters, in their turn, demand that 
somebody shall play courtier. 


Tags shot a snake look 
“My, yes; swell, dear! 


Now 


Shopping in Pandemonium 
HE shop girls were not all tossing “‘dearies’’ at the pa- 
trons. Where the latter rattled cards of fancy buttons, 
and, in rows ten deep, thrust and scowled and bade each 
other be careful who they were stepping on, the clerks were 
red and nervous, snapping nearly as often as the mob who 
beset them to match, to exchange, to show this or that, 
and tell why they had not buttons like these 
certainly kept them four years ago, and only spite 
on the part of the girl was making her declare 
there were none! You would have decided that 
the girls were fiends, placed there by the manage- 
ment to torment refined souls who barked and 
shrilled and cried: 

“Here, you wait on me next; I was here before 
she was!” 

“Pardon me, you were not! I want this card 
of orange crystal, and a—— Will you look at 
that girl walk right off! Say, I can’t wait all day!” 

Gentle fawns in moyen-dge waists, short, swirly, 
plush-banded skirts, and sand-hued straws lined 
with black velvet, jangled vanity cases and 
snarled; they stridently lied to floorwalkers: 

“T’ve been in this very spot twenty solid min- 
utes and they refuse to wait on me! Well, I should 
think you'd better see I’m attended to; but does 
that pay me for wasting time?” 

“Can’t you make that girl get my package? 
She sent it up half an hour ago, and I’ve had 
enough of this! I'll buy no more here as long as 
I live!” 

When they had created turmoil they were likely 
to say they guessed they’d have it sent after all, 
instead of taking. There was no best hour to shop. 
The New York shopper is a bully, and she was 
always ranging through the aisles, berating and complain- 
ing. She might be in dainty garments, with perfumes more 
delicate than that of humble Tags; but her eyes could 
glare and the lips over which she drew her rouge stick 
could sting. She crowded in narrow aisles, driving her 
elbows or the top of a hand bag into yielding flesh; ruth- 
lessly she rumpled materials just folded, stuff of which 
the top layer gave her as much information as the whole 
piece could, unrolled. She dashed at clerks who were busy 
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making out checks or selling, insisting that they instantly 
direct her to some department, and exclaimed in anger 
if a man stationed in the neckties on the first floor was 
uncertain of the location of children’s rompers in the 
rear of the tenth. 

Maybe New York was always thus, and years veiled 
my memories as, at home, I planned my buyings. Per- 
haps it was only that I was once used to New York, and 
to seeing women in whose bosoms kindness seemed to 
have died, if indeed it ever really dwelt there. In Alaska 
a clerk is not yapped at—not more than once. On our 
island the manager does not have the shovelers to dine, 
but both smile when they meet; and the shoveler stays 
a man, shovel or not. His wife is polite to those from 
whom she makes purchases, and there is more smiling; 
and our people would think a mine officer’s wife a queer 
sort of lady if she insulted the storekeeper and put up 
her nose at the shoveler’s helpmate on the way out. 

I like it betterso. I looked at the surge of women who 
seemed to be hating one another, and the good, kind faces 
of the people in the North became so plain that I could 
not see New York as I took out that long list I had 
made at home, and crossed out a lot of it, writing in the 
margin: “Order from catalogue.” 

I had been in the store two hours, and, because of the 
customers rather than the clerks, I had bought little. 
My desire was to get out and to stay out, leaving it to 
those who could say without blushing: 

“Send onespool of silk to West Two Hundred and Thir- 
teenth Street; andit’ll haveto be theretonight—C.O.D.” 

My easy-chair is beside the big stove, back in camp. 
The windows show me Hoodoo Island, beautiful under 
the snow on its mountains. I can take down the cata- 
logue and, looking occasionally at Hoodoo or my boat, 
I can shop— Alaska fashion. 


They used their old stuffonme. They had all come over 
in the steerage when the war broke; trunks piled in the 
Gare du Nord, at Brussels, the machine confiscated— never 
underwent such ordeals in their lives! I said our papers 
took A. P. service; we had read that last August, and they 
were astonished. So was I, mildly. If all the thousands 
were in the steerage, who had the first cabins? Not any of 
those I saw. There was more punch to it, that way. And 
always: 

“Seen Hello, Boys! at the Castle yet?” 


A Reunion With Bill and Lola 


I ASKED whether there was a thirty-six-story building 
near Rector Street. Oh, yes—somewhere down there; 
but catch this show —the soubrette was a little trick out of 
the chorus; jumped out and interpolated a line, entirely 
on her own hook, and it made such a slam that they let it 
stay in—wonderful kid! 

“But I’ve been to forty shows now. What do you do 
besides that?” 

““Well—Joan Sanders put on her new act at the Panto, 
Monday; and Parry’s back in the act again. His dancing 
is great —that is, straight stuff. He’s no clown, you know. 
And Brix is trying using a serial film in with his cabaret; 
we might catch that * 

“For the land’s sake, when do you folks read?” 

“How, read? I do the papers in the Sub, and, of course, 
I look over the mags and that junk; but a business man 
needs recreation. I ain't very well either. Stomach! I’m 
going to try another doctor, for the one I have doesn’t help 
me; he’s a fool. But, you know, I don’t drink any more. 
Hasn’t helped any either.” 

“Fine!”’ I exulted. “When’d you quit?” 

He said, with honest pride: “ Friday.” 

Bill is in politics. When I wrote stories of Broadway for 
a New York paper he was in the district attorney’s office; 
he said he and Lola were living very quietly on Long 
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Island now. They were regular hermits, except for having 
a few of the old lot out, week-ends, and coming in when 
he had to do a banquet or a district leader's ball, or Mur- 
phy wanted him at the Wigwam, or, of course, when they 
looked over the premiéres of the shows; and, b’ Jove, there 
was one of these due— Day-day, at the Henroyd. So Bill 
telephoned; and at seven Lola, in Tipperary green sequins, 
her black hair banged and banded round her head under 
emerald pins, was grandly coming out of an ermine coat 
in the anterogm of the Barbican. 

“Don’t tip but one of these coat girls, Bill,’ she ordered 
“They only have them because they can trim men out of 
more than the boys did; and they pretend to lose some- 
thing and fuss round finding it, so you'll think it’s a favor 
to get it at all. Well, tell me everysingle bit about Alaska!” 

“For supper the foreman slips out on the ice and spears 
a polar bear,” said I. “Then we have blubber for the 
miners’ lunch buckets.” 

‘I suppose they grow accustomed to it,”’ said Lola. 
“Why can’t you send us some of the polars for the house? 
You must have positively loads, and—no, Bill; tell him 
I'll not sit poked off miles from the stage! Who does he 
think we are? Get the other head waiter, then; she wants 
to see something—reserved nothing! You mean you 
expect five dollars—the table won't be reserved then.” 

“Send for Manager Addicks,” said Bill loudly, as he 
tossed the reserved card from the table Lola had selected. 

‘I'll settle this bird. Get a waiter here!” 

“The service is worse every night,” said Lola pa 
sionately, though subhead waiters, an omnibus, and fellow 
bus boys, and just plain waiters, were abasing themselves 
before her, proffering menus; to which Bill said: 

“Aw, we don’t want that infernal tabble dote!” 

“They do it out of the scraps,”’said Lola. “Oh, the lamb 
here is terrible, and they have the nerve to stick you a 
dollar for Peach Melba made with canned peaches!” 
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“Well, Barbican’s old man had a ham-an’ joint 


John Street,” said Bill. “‘ Now listen to me— how about 


that caviare? Aw, you know darn well it ain't fresh! 
Three bones a throw too! Talk about grand larce 
We could have a casserole of something— guinea he 
“Remember the judge got his ptomaine here!" cried 
Lola, whereat I urged that we depart; but Bill said they 


were all the same—the Fifth Avenue places were worse 
the cabarets had ruined the food in all of ther 

Again he shouted for service 
scowling and saying what on earth should they eat 
didn’t feel like anything; but bring the cocktails— then 
And after Bill was banked with the house 
staff he thought he had best have one, and then see. He 
was really on the wagon, but a cocktail didn't count 
Lola said, “All right!” 
waiters would move, so that a person could breathe 

“In the Rubicon they cut the pineapple cores for fruit 
salad,”’ said Lola, pensively redoing her eyes from a party 
box shaped like a trunk. “I wish they'd play Michiga 
My heavens, weren’t you tickled to get here after t 
frightful polar island in who's-this sound, or what's its 
name? Nodancing! What do you do? 

“Work, and scoot over the hills afternoons; come back 
and fix up the house; and wash and iron the things the 
Aleut woman would spoil. And sewing. And at night 
we read and study—-our boys 
mining game.” 

“No shows at all?” 

“It wouldn't even be a one-night stand.” 

“But how can you endure it—seeing those same peo- 
ple every day? I'd think they'd be killing each other.” 

“I myself lived in Lakewood four whole months,” said 
Bill. “Of course it was when I broke my leg at polo, and 
I had the car.” 

I asked about various friends, and Lola would answer 

“Oh, they gave it up long ago—she’s Red-Cr 


Others near us were 


they'd see. 


And she wished some of thos« 


hat 


are all climbing up at the 





eing in 

Paris, and he’s married again; she wouldn't because her 
alimony stops, and she’s foxy. They were both dear 
creatures— but you know how it is.” 

“The trouble with the whole bunch was seeing too much 
of each other,” said Bill, tipping the cigar boy I tell you 
that being in the same house forever won't do if you want 
to keep on. Nobody can do it. You need change 


The Motley Assemblage of First-Nighters 


I THOUGHT of the row of little houses at home, where 
there was never sadness unless one of the pair therein 
must leave the island temporarily. 

“Don’t take a pink taxi; you know we always have to 
drive to Thirtieth Street and have the desk sergeant fix 
the fare,”’ said Lola as we left; and I found that they still 
fight the taxis, as of old, in New York. 

Curb arguments; threats of licenses revoked; drivers 
rapacious—-then why not walk? I did, and liked it 
Sometime theatrical producers may skip the dreaded first 
night and have only seconds. Only in this one city do self- 
laureled critics, wine agents, resting actors and actresses, 
press agents, ex-professional women wedded to newspaper 
men, Tenderloin restaurant owners, fight promoters, boo} 
ing agents for vaudeville, police inspectors and captains, 
managers of other shows, authors unable to get a reading 
for their dramatic gems, assemble before a curtain behind 
which a nervous cast takes turns at the peephole, gazing 
at the Death Watch! 

It is not the opinions of these that should guide a seat- 
buying public or hold back a success of the sort for which 
tickets, from the speculators clustered about the telephone 
booths of a Times Square building, cost five dollars instead 
of two. But there they are—wise glances noting who's 
come, and who's whose, since the last premiére. The critics 
get the aisle seats, and into the ten seats which the house 
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Billy Clung to Those 


\ i THEN Billy Duffy’s baby was two months old he 
and his wife had the nearest approach to a quarrel 
that can be found marring their otherwise perfect 
conjugal score. It was a brief and innocent affair— besides 
that, it is a quarre! that nine out of every ten happy married 
couples always enjoy; so that it counts only about half a 
point against them by rights. Mrs. Duffy wanted to call 
the boy Michael Mullen, and Billy said it would handicap 
him for life and prevent his becoming a great automobile 
race driver when he grew up. 

“You know as well as I do, Nora,” Billy said with some 
asperity, ‘‘that if Mike Mullen hadn't changed pace on me 
im 1911 I'd be as good a race pilot as Earl Cooper or Arthur 
Klein right now, and we'd be living in a swell apartment 
instead of having tc rent the front room.” 

Mrs. Duffy sniffed. 

“If somebody was to hold you down and jam thousand- 
dollar bills into your pocket, Bill Duffy, you’d get up 
yelling because they’d handled you rough. Mr. Mullen 
hasn't done anything to you only give you stock in the 
Arizona Daisy, and send us a hundred dollars every 
Christmas, and spoil your chances once in that old Phoenix 
road race you're always kicking about, and probably pre- 
vent you from breaking your neck in a spill sometime; and 
till you want to name my beautiful little Blinkums after 
a cheap race driver!” 

“Cheap!” Billy growled. “I wish I was as cheap as 
those fellows—then you could hire a woman to wash, and 
you'd have a car of your own, like Mrs. Carison. I tell you 
the name of Mike Mullen isn't going to hang any bad luck 
on the boy—and that's settled.” 

The boy himself rose to a point of order at this juncture, 
and Billy went off to the garage to work, slamming the 
door as a sort of exclamation point to his wife’s indignant: 

“Well, of all the ungrateful 1 

‘Two hours later Billy crawled out from under a truck, on 
the vitals of which he was performing a delicate major 
operation, and answered the telephone. It was Mrs. 
Duffy. Rilly jistened a minute and then grinned. 

“All right, honey—-all right! Michael Mullen Duffy he 
hallbe! . . .-Sure. . There, there, now! I’m 
going to bring some oysters up to-night. So long, little 
giri!”’ 

That was the end of the quarrel. Mike Mullen sent his 
godson a solid-geld table set, including a pusher, a spoon, a 
mug, ® sort of demountable-rim trough, a bib pin, a milk 
pitcher, and a teething ring for dessert; and he put a 
thousand dollars’ worth of Arizona Daisy Copper Pre- 
ferred in the bank for him. With the big box from the 
jeweler’s came a characteristic Mike Mullen note: 


dear frends: this ain't any to good for mike mullen 
duffy you bet! wen he grows up tel the little feller to not 
try to go to fast but to stick to his trade which won't be 
eteering race autoes is the wish of 

yore old frend 


MiIcHAEL MULLEN PRESCOTT ARIZ. 


Billy Duffy was not really unappreciative, but he con- 
sidered that he had a grievance. Maybe he did! Maybe 
he did! Let us get along and decide. 

His first meeting with Michael Mullen occurred in 
Nevada, long before he became the cleverest mechanic on 
Automobile Row in Los Angeles, and some time before the 
mining man acquired funds that made gold gifis to favored 
babies a possible achievement. To be exact, the date was 
April 9, 1911, and this tale must be jogged back to that 
point if we get at the reason for Billy’s grievance. 

Billy was receiving four dollars a day and half his earn- 
ings for nursing an ancient and battle-scarred automobile 
from one desert mining camp to another in the stage 
business; and the days on which he traveled twenty miles 
consecutively without having to set up a temporary black- 
smith shop and replace a worn-out or crystallized bearing, 


Twisting Furrows, Nursing Her Forward Until She Staggered Like a Drunken Thing 


or other part, so that he could strike on once more—such 
days he counted golden. 

Billy had gotten so that he did not patch tires any 
more—he had so many patches on already that new ones 
refused to adhere—and he rode many hundreds of miles 
with rope coiled about his rusty and rock-jagged rims. His 
passengers were usually impatient men, and Billy learned 
by heart all those soft answers which turn away a pro- 
fane and picturesque wrath. He lived on canned goods, 
drank water when he could get it, slept wherever the old 
machine listed to stop for the night, and had his heart 
made tender by adversity. 

He was driving northward, without a fare, toward 
Rhyolite on the afternoon of the April ninth referred to 
above, when he overtook a very sore-footed prospector and 
an exceedingly frail burro. Billy had seen many men and 
beasts suffering from heat and cold, hunger and thirst, in 
his years of staging; and from a ripe experience he judged 
that the pair ahead were rapidly nearing their limits of 
endurance. As though to confirm this opinion, the man, 
hearing the rattling and coughing of the chariot, turned 
about, stood swaying for a moment and sank to the 
ground; and the burro spraddled its legs wide and stood 
weaving there, with its nose close to the sand and its long 
ears hanging out sidewise from its head, like twin sema- 
phores to signal the approaching stage. 

Billy never had any difficulty in checking his automobile; 
now he crawled up to the scene and stopped. With water 
from his dust-covered canvas bags he speedily revived the 
tanned and hairy prospector, but the burro was beyond 
help. Its owner became aware of this before Billy did; 
and, with a shaking voice, he asked the driver to admin- 
ister a merciful and sudden death. With some difficulty 
he pulled a long revolver from its holster and proffered it. 
Billy took it. ‘‘Where?” he asked. 

“Right between the eyes, me boy—pointing a little 
down. That's the way. Adiés, old Frank!” 





“I'm Bringin’ a Bit o' News, Billy, Me Boy! Goin’ to Drive 
Race Wid Ye fer Giory of Ould Erin — Hureoort"’ 


The prospector turned his head away and Billy sent the 
tired animal to its long rest. Then he transferred the 
scanty pack to the tonneau of the stage, assisted his new 
passenger into the broad seat, worked himself into a good, 
healthy perspiration cranking the auto, and finally suc- 
ceeded in pulling out. 

All the way to Rhyolite the prospector slept heavily and 
noisily. The driver had an unusual run of luck, going at 
least thirty miles without having to rebuild his engine or 
manufacture a torsion rod out of a Joshua tree, and reach- 
ing Rhyolite shortly after dark. There he turned his 
helpless passenger over to a man who called himself a 
doctor, and who had gotten away with it to that date by 
prescribing alcoholic stimulants when in doubt and trying 
his experiments only on men so sick that there was little 
danger of their recovering and arguing with him about 
methods employed. 

Billy himself enjoyed a meal of canned beans, canned 
beets, canned peaches, and a heavy mass that was sold to 
him for bread, and went to the street corner where he had 
left his stage, to begin his nightly task of wiring her 
together and bracing her up and reénforcing her perilously 
weak parts against the morrow’s run. He was engaged in 
fabricating an oil-feed pipe from an old tin can when Doe 
Means appeared. 

“Well, Billy,” the medical man said casually, shivering 
in the icy wind that came down round the sloping hips of 
Shoshone Mountain, “it’s a long time between drinks for 
me and you, ain’t it?” 

“Not so long as it’s going to be,” Billy replied shortly. 

“Oh, say, Billy; come on, now. A little snifter before 
you go in to see Mike Mullen and get a half interest in his 
new find. Change your mind, won't you? You're going to 
be a millionaire to-morrow—why not be friendly to-night?” 

Billy stared at the doctor. 

“It hasn’t been so very long between drinks for you, has 
it, doc?” he grunted. “If I saw things the way you do I'd 
take the cure. Leave me alone—I’m putting a new main- 
spring in my watch.” 

However, the doctor insisted that, sober or not, he was 
telling the truth. 

“He wants to see you and give you half, I tell you, Billy. 
Get on in there—get in before he changes his mind.” 

Billy went to avoid argument; but what he heard in the 
next few minutes showed him that Doc Means’ attempt to 
break the news gently had been colorless beside the pros- 
pector’s dream. He was Michael Mullen, sir. He had 
hunted gold in five countries and in ten states of the Union, 
and had found it more than once. His present return 
closed a four months’ solitary meander through the bleak 
and terrible mountains surrounding Death Valley and 
running northeastward to the Amargosa Desert, and it 
marked a milestone in his career. 

“Two things have happened to me, me boy,” he said, 
after Billy had taken the precaution to exclude the sociable 
doctor from the room— “two things—and they’re both of 
‘em good ones; and you're in on both of ’em or me name is 
Adolph Swartz and me religion is Orangeman. Me life is 
saved—thanks to you; and that’s Number One. Number 
Two is that I’ve struck it as rich as Marcus Daly or Jim 
Butler. And I don’t forget friends easy.” 

Billy nodded absently. He was wondering whether he 
could mend a radiator with a handful of corn meal and a 
soldering iron, and was being as polite to the half-crazy 
prospector as he knew how to be. 

“T’m glad to hear it—about the strike, Mr. Mullen,” he 
said. Mike Mullen was neither half crazy nor crazy at all, 
however. He saw that Billy Duffy was seeking to preserve 
the amenities. 

“Would you know free gold in chunks if you saw it, 
boy?” he asked; and Billy laughed. 

“Not personally; but I’ve beard it described.” 

“Then look at that, will you?” 
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Billy looked. The object presented was a rough, whitish 
lump, with a greasy feeling to the touch but a wondrous 
soothing effect on the eye; for it was splotched and seamed 
with flakes of pure gold. Billy contemplated it with more 
interest. 

Then the prospector drew from various places of con- 
cealment about his person a dozen specimens, large and 
small. From his lengthy and somewhat involved explana- 
tion, Billy gathered that the big lump of talc was very 
high-grade ore; that the poorest sample in the lot was of 
ore valuable enough to make a man contented; and that 
the average would cause mining men to lean forward and 
give heed. He had nine claims located, Mullen said—the 
Burro Frank.property. There was no one in with him, for 
he had supplied his own grubstake and owed nothing in 
the world except a debt of gratitude to Billy Duffy. And 
that debt he would pay before either of them was six 
months older. 

Billy began to fear that if he stayed round he would 
begin to believe the yarn himself; so he withdrew politely, 
taking a small bit of the richest rock for a souvenir, thank- 
ing Mike Mullen for his kind words, and disclaiming any 
right to a supposititious reward or a share in the profits 
of a hypothetical mine. 

For half an hour that 
night he lay awake think- 
ing how pleasant it would 
be to have more money than 
one could spend; and then 
he remembered the next 
day’s run to Johnnie, cursed 
the price of gasoline in the 
desert, wondered how long 
it would be before the rest 
of the leaves fell out of his 
rear springs, and so fell 
asleep—and from that mo- 
ment forgot Michael Mullen 
for the space of almost five 
months. 


Billy drove into Tonopah 
one evening with a party of 
Eastern mining engineers, 
delivered them at the rail- 
road depot, received his pay 
and a meager tip, and 
backed out to clatter up 
Main Street, when a big, 
well-dressed man flung him- 
self bodily into the front 
seat, jerked Billy’s hands 
from the wabbly old wheel, 
hugged him until he 
grunted, and gave vent to a 
yell that brought the sheriff 
out of his office in a pair of 
carpet slippers and with a 
gun in each hand. 

“Hooray, and three times again!” the impetuous 
stranger bellowed in Billy’s ear. “We've gone and got 
richer than J. Hays Hammond! We’re fixed right to wear 
silk undershirts and have our fingers manicured three times 
of an evenin’! Head her up the street and we'll give this 
old bus to the Tonopah Consolidated to roast peanuts in; 
and then we'll hit it for the West, me son, and grow up with 
the country. .. Don’t ye know me? Lord, save us! 
It’s Mike Mullen himself I am!”’ 

When Billy could get far enough away to focus his eyes 
he perceived that this was the approximate truth 
approximate only because this gaudy citizen was never the 
Mike Mullen he had rescued from a wateriess grave on the 
Las Vegas Desert, but a new and wonderful and complex 
and rainbow-hued outlander, with nothing but hisown word 
for his identity. No; it was not the Mike Mullen Billy had 
last seen rolling millions on his tongue and lumps of gold- 
spattered clay in his hands, but it was a new Mike Mullen, 
who had somehow fallen heir to the other Mike’s promises. 
Billy was not loquacious. “Oh! Hello, Mike Mullen!” 
he said, swallowing hard. “Did you say we were through 
with this old boat?” 

“If you mean your rattle-brained, asthmatic, gasoline 
prairie schooner, I did. And as quick as we can isn’t half 
quick enough!” 

Billy jammed the brakes home viciously. 

“Oh, very well,” he said, and climbed to the ground. 
“This is as good a place as any.” 

He stripped off an oily pair of overalls, heaved them into 
the seat, picked up a nondescript coat from the floor of the 
tonneau and walked away. 

Mullen had to take two or three quick steps to catch 
him. It was his turn to be surprised; but when he realized 
that Billy Duffy had definitely and defiantly abandoned 
his job and his rattle-trap automobile, with his oily over- 
alls, he clapped the driver on the back and released another 
mighty roar. 

“Sure, you're a lad of decision—after me own heart, 
young feller!’’ he cried. ‘We're through here as soon as 
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we can get a drink. What time does the next train leave 
for Los Angel's?” 


There may be an American youth who has learned the 
feel of a throbbing engine under him, of a sensitive wheel in 
his hands, and of the wind cutting his cheeks on a straight 
road when he “steps on her” who does not want to 
become an automobile race driver; but if there is such a 
youth he is to fortune and to fame unknown, and he prob- 
ably does crocheting and has a tenor voice. Not all the 
thousands who have this secret ambition go far toward 
achieving it, the records of police courts in the land to the 
contrary notwithstanding; but they have the latent desire 
just as surely as every son’s mother of them dreams of 
the day when her boy shall become President and write 
messages about the tariff and the Monroe Doctrine for 
opposition papers to ridicule. 

Billy Duffy was no exception; and, furthermore, Billy 
Duffy was nurturing and fostering his ambition and bend- 
ing all his energies toward the end that he might attain 
it. Otherwise he would never have spent a year in the 
sand and heat and loneliness of the deserts of Nevada 
jockeying over the unsigned and dangerous roads an 


With a Crash and the Pop 
of a Torn Tire Num-« 
ber Seventeen Turned 
Over Against the oak 
Upside Embankment! 


automobile in the last stages of senile decay. Neither 
would he have abandoned even that poor old wreck, had he 
not felt that the step would take him nearer the consum- 
mation of his desires. An unexpected turn in his way had 
brought him to a newly opened path, and he plunged into 
it by instinct. Something told him that Mike Mullen was 
an angel in disguise. And it may be to the credit of his 
perceptive powers that he could see through that disguise, 
for it was a good one! If a man could see an angel in 
Michael Mullen —— 

The next day the two of them sprawled in an ornate 
buffet car rolling westward and southward, smoking rich, 
fat, black cigars, and staring insolently at mere magnates 
and capitalists who chanced to be fellow passengers; and 
Mike told the story of the Burro Frank claims. An old 
acquaintance, with a name big in mining circles, had made 
an inspection of the property, taken Mullen East with him 
and negotiated the deal. It gave Mike a generous sum in 
hand and properly executed assurances of more from time 
to time. To the representations of the syndicate that Mike 
ought to retain a small interest in the enterprise for his own 
good the prospector had turned adeafear. He wasthrough. 
He had enough. They might make one million or twenty 
from their purchase—it was all one to him. 










“T’ve been humping it round where there wasn't any 
body else for fifteen years now, Billy, me lad,” he said 
“And all that time I’ve been looking for a soft place ) 
light. When I found it, would I have sense enough t 
down and try the feel of feathers a bit? That I would, me 
boy. What them expensive fellers in Pittsburgh do wit! 
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the Burro Frank claims don't worry me any more’n where 
we're going to eat breakfast to-morrow morning. I just 
want to knock round in a good pair of shoes and let my 
hands and face rest a while. And you're going right along 

Billy contemplated the sce nery. 

“That seems tosound real,” he observed presently; “ but 
what am I going to do for a living? I’ve been always used 
to working for it. You saw the old boat I drove—you must 
know I earned all I got in Nevada.” 

Mullen’s eyes brightened. 

“You know, Billy, that gives me a tailholt on an idea. 
Would you guess, now, that they’ve got automobiles that 
can run without lying down—regular ones that keep going 
toward where they started for until they get there? I saw 
some in Pittsburgh i 

“ Mike,” Billy interrupted, “you can take it from me 
that a good automobile like I can show you in the city 
would shy at that gangplow 
I had in Tonopah up to last 
night!" 

“Well, then, suppose we 
buy one of those affairs, fit 
her up with hot and cold 
water in every room, put 
an awning over the front 
porch, and take a few turns 
round the country in her. 
Can it be done?” 

Billy’s quick mind slightly 
altered the details of the ar- 
chitectural sketch 
ing hima powerful, low-built 
racing car, stripped to the 
least possible weight, and 
designed to eat up mileage 

“It can,” he said 

“And you're the lad that 
could hitch her up and un- 
hitch her, ain’t you? 

“After a year with that 
pile of junk I coaxed round 
the desert and called an au- 
tomobile,”’ Billy rejoined, “I 
could make a good machine 
eat out of my hand.’ 

“That's settled, then,” 
Mike Mullen said, much re- 
lieved. “ You get so much a 
month for running her and 
as much more as I want to 
give you, and | have it 
pretty soft sitting inside and 
telling you which turns to 
take. You see, me boy, I've 
always moved slow in my 
life—most of the time 
punching a burro along with 
a sharp stick and a few 
strong words; and I kind 
of feel as though I'd like to 
hit it up a little. This train 
riding, now But no; 
train ridingisn’tfastenough. 
I want to get up and get.” 

Thus it happened that 
Billy Duffy's first few days 
in Los Angeles were made 
happier than any he had 
ever known. Billy knew automobiles. His training on the 
desert had taught him what to expect of a car and what to 
demand of one i 
efficiency. 

He was looking for nothing short of his ideal—and he 
had a roll behind his search. 

At the end of three days he had tried out everything on 
rubber tires and lighted on a slightly used Western, Model 
24 A, 1910, 40 H. P., with a specially reénforced chassis, 
gears, axles, springs and bearings made to order, an 
improved carburetor, and a motor that caused him to croon 
with delight 

When he had made his purchase and completed a few 
minor changes in the shop, including the equipment of the 
car with a set of oversized tires, he summoned Mike Mul 
len. Mike looked over the severe little machine skeptically, 
for itstood near a gaudy, bright-yellow 191i car that had as 
many accessories anc ornaments as a newly rich dow ager 
at a court presentation. 

“I don’t doubt you know all about these contraptions, 
me boy,” Mullen grumbled; “but you seem to have a 
cavity where your bump of goo/l taste ought to have beer 
put. This thing you have wished on us looks to me like it 
had been left out all night and had got shrunk by the fog. 
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Now here is a automobile 
the lemon-colored monstrosity. 

Billy Duffy nodded 

“Sure, Mullen—I know; but, if I got you right on the 
train, you want to travel fast and be sure to get there when 
you start. That's what I bought this runabout for—and 
she’s fourteen-carat! That thing”’—he indicated the 
newer model—“‘is all right for parades and for going to the 
office at nine each morning and out as far as Pasadena on 
Sundays, and that’s all. If we bought that we'd have to 
spend half our time pushing her out of mudholes and the 
other half cleaning her up and powdering her arms and her 
nose. You leave it to me; and if you don’t like this sweet 
ittle engine I've found for you just say the word and I'll 

hip back to the desert.” 

Mullen was silenced; and they wound her up and went 
for a trial spin. Two hours later the owner was convinced. 
When the speedometer showed fifty-two miles an hour and 
they were straightened away on a country road, Billy 
stepped on the throttle—and the next thing Mullen knew 
they were in Riverside, his hat was thirty miles back, and 
his heart was up in his throat choking him to death. 

“When we're ready to go home,” he observed as he 
stepped to the ground in the court of the Mission Inn, 
“we're going to take off that thing you call the throttle and 
I'm going to hold it in my hand. We've traveled faster 
than we can, and I'm the same as wishing for a burro and a 
pair of nine-inch waterproofed boots! I don’t know how 
to spell it, but I want to go—G-O, go, slower—S-L-O-er, 
slower. As much slower as you went faster—see? We've 
got years of time!” 

Mike was angry, and Billy spoke soothingly as he raised 
the hood and felt of the valve tappets. 

“But you like the boat, don’t you, Mullen?” 

“T love it! i think so much of it that I don’t want to 
have it slide out from under me again. I’m for our little 
automobile strong, as long as she stays on four wheels and 
quits this aéryplaning. She’s too high-spirited, Billy, me 
son-—cut down on her feed a little, can’t you?” 

“I might mix a little water with the gasoline,”’ Billy 
suggested, laughing 

“Would that slow her up?” 

t would do all that, Mullen.’ 

‘Then you try it—a teaspoonful of gasoline to a quart 
of water. Let her gargle her throat with that and I'll not 
be needing to take out life insurance.” 

Billy Duffy explained his joke and promised to cut down 
his average. Showing that he had a wise head and that he 
had not forgotten the ambition that was still parboiling in 
the back of his brain, the driver straightway made ten 
miles an hour his maximum speed and used his low gear so 
much that the high became rusty. The ruse worked. A 
few days later Mike Mullen cried truculently: 

“Say, Billy, what’s the matter with this ferryboat? 
Has it got rheumatism or did you forget to wind it last 
night when you went to bed? Get along—get along! If 
you don’t somebody'll come up from behind and run over 
you with a milk wagon! Let’s be going!” 

And in another week Mullen was complaining because 
they could not make fifty-five miles on the turns, and was 
inventing new phrases with which to express his opinion of 
boards of trustees in the country towns who not only 
passed speed ordinances but hired motor-cycle men to 
enforce them. He became a convert to fast going. He was 
speed-mad. Characteristically he swung the whole way— 
there was no pace too fast, and forty miles an hour gave 
him the itch to take the wheel and step out at seventy. 


He waved widely toward 
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At the end of a month he would snarl if anyone passed 
the little Western, and those days on which their runabout 
went out ahead in a brush with some mogul of the road he 
would give Billy a handful of gold and make himself a 
nuisance in bars and hotel lobbies telling about it. 

Billy’s next move was to take Mullen to an automobile 
race match at Ascot Park, obtaining him a seat immediately 
above the pits, so that he could there watch the heart of 
the contest—holding his breath as pit men and car crews 
worked against time to restore panting racers to strength 
enough to go on. 

The virus took; and at the psychological moment, with 
the stage all set, a few days later Billy handed his patror 
a sporting edition of a big daily, with its pink pages so 
turned that the first thing to catch the eye was an an- 
nouncement of the plans for the Los Angeles to Phoenix 
road race, then seven weeks distant. 

Mike read it slowly, perforce, because his education had 
been restricted—but his eyes shone and his cheeks red- 
dened. When he finished he reached for his hat and coat. 

“You'd likely be knowing where it is they go to break 
into this race, now, wouldn’t you, Billy?’’ he asked. 

Billy knew, all right. 


For a man of his type and bank account, Mike Mullen 
was unusually temperate; but occasionally he varied the 
monotony of existence by looking too long on the cup that 
raises life to the nth power and causes a man to forget his 
limitations. 

A week before the Phoenix race he so indulged himself. 
Very groggily, then, he found his way to the garage where 
Billy Duffy was putting the last touches on the little 
Western for her final tryout over the seven-hundred-mile 
course. His first announcement caused the driver to drop 
a jack on his foot and to kick a can of cylinder oil over 
into the pit. 

“T’m bringin’ a bit o’ news, Billy, me boy!”’ he cried 
gleefully, his brogue blurring speech, as it always did when 
he was stimulated. “Goin’ to drive race wid ye fer glory of 
Ould Erin--huroor!” 

Billy nursed his injured foot. 

“How do you mean, Mike?” 

“How d’ I mean? Mean what I’m sayin’—faith! 
Goin’ to be Billy Duffy’s mech’nishan. It’s a gran’ one I’d 
be makin’!” 

Billy took his patron’s arm. 

“All right, Mike,” he said goodhumoredly. “ You run 
along to the hotel now and put a wet towel on your head 
and in the morning you'll change your mind.” 

“Won't change mind. Haven't got ny mind to change. 
Sure, it’s born without a mind I was. Jus’ got ideas, me 
boy.” 

“You're full of em, Mike,”’ Billy soothed. “Come on— 
I'll go with you. We'll talk it over on the way.” 

They did not talk it over on the way, for Mike’s legs 
failed at the garage door, and he had to be ignobly trans- 
ported in a common taxicab and helped to his room by a 
sleepy hotel porter. Billy assisted in the ceremonies at the 
bedside and then turned in, never doubting but that 
Mullen’s brain would clear of the crazy notion by morning; 
but, for once, Billy misjudged Mike Mullen. Somebody 
had suggested the idea to him and it had taken firm root. 
He was going. The fact that he did not know a carburetor 
from an air valve did not trouble him at all. He said he 
had unbounded confidence in Billy Duffy. 

Billy groaned; but argument and protest were of no 
avail. Mike Mullen was determined. He had not yet 
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driven at as high a speed as he wanted to make. He saw 
all the glamour of the race and none of its dangers, its 
miseries, its strain and its physical torture for the crews. 
He was thrilled with the thought that they together might 
drive first into the narrow aisle between cheering thou- 
sands in Phoenix, their car and themselves covered with 
mud and dust, their faces drawn and grimy, their hands 
and knees shaking—but the coveted honor of winning 
theirs. Mike Mullen unquestionably had sporting blood 
in his veins, and Billy Duffy said bitterly that it nourished 
his streak of obstinacy. 

Mike was officially registered with the American Auto- 
mobile Association as a mechanician after some delicate 
manipulation of the rules, and the thing was, settled. 

Billy hoped against hope that Mullen would become 
reasonable at the last moment; and, with that in mind, he 
persuaded his owner to let the shop mechanic who had 
been slated to ride in the mechanician’s seat act in the 
capacity of assistant while the little Western went over 
the course in the final workout. 

So Mike was left behind and the car was given a tre- 
mendous test and came back for its concluding prepara- 
tion with the crew discreetly silent as to the actual running 
time they made. Billy appealed at the eleventh hour to 
Mike Mullen, whispering to him glowing promises of suc- 
cess if only the trained mechanician could make the race 
with him. 

“If you'll leave me alone, Mike,” Billy said, almost 
tearfully, “and let this boy Forest ride, we'll come awful 
close to first money. It isn’t that you lack nerve or that 
I don’t want you—and you know it! It’s just that—in an 
emergency—Forest would be worth ten of you! Can’t 
you see it?” 

Mike glared. 

“Me boy, I’ve ridden that little old gasoline coop of ours 
all over this country, and I’ve helped you change tires and 
swab out the engine room and feed her her regular ration 
of gasoline and crude oil, and I can do anything you want 
done. You can do the rest, can’t you? Don’t let’s argue 
about it—I'’m going through with you?” 

So Billy abandoned half his rosy dreams of winning and 
resigned himself to his fate. To be entered with a good car 
was something. It would put the whole burden of the trial 
on himself; but if he could stand up under it, and nothing 
serious happened on the road, and Mike kept sober and 
hung on —— 

The race started at daylight from the edge of Los 
Angeles, with twenty entries. The little Western had 
drawn seventeenth position and all the favorites were 
ahead of it. On the first sixty miles of boulevard Billy was 
content to hold his place. The cars had been started two 
minutes apart, which meant that the first one away was 
more than thirty minutes in the lead of Number Seventeen. 

Three cars in difficulty were passed on the boulevards, 
and the Western went roaring through San Bernardino one 
hour and one minute from the starting line. Four of the 
big cars had beaten that time by quite a little, but the road 
where the smaller machine would have the advantage was 
all ahead. In sand, on downgrades, in broken country and 
on the turns, Billy knew he could best the moguls. The car 
he most feared was a little battleship-gray veteran of 
several road races; but its pilot had not served an appren- 
ticeship as a desert stage driver! 

Sure of his engine and himself, and intoxicated with the 
sense of power under him, Billy forgot his amateur mech- 
anician on the good roads, and did not think of him, except 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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N NOother ground than that of regard- 
ing him as an alien could Doctor 
Stephen Lang account for that in- 

tangible something that got between him 
and his efforts to establish an understanding 
with the neighborhood. Racially he was one 
of them; their forefathers and his were buried 
in the little Revolutionary churchyard on the 
hillside; he and half the old families were 
related. Yet his consulting rooms remained 
persistently empty and there was always the 
intangible something. 

His determination to work among them, 
after several years spent in student and hos- 
pital work in Europe, had been inspired by 
the most unselfish zeal. He remembered his 
boyhood summers passed at the old family 
place and how neglected these kinsfolk of his 
had been in timesof illness; how inadequate 
had been such medical aid as they could get. 
He recalled their slavery to patent medicine; 
their aversion to fresh air; their lack of 
enlightenment on many matters of simple 
hygiene. 

Even as a boy Lang had been impressed 
with the chronic invalidism that everywhere 
confronted him in this beautiful country. 
He had been asensitive child, more conscious 
of human wretchedness than are children 
commonly. His father, the Judge, who had 
served three terms in Congress, called him 
Don Quixote and The Crusader. 

The neighbors said he took after his 
mother, who had looked like a saint in an old 
cathedral window, and had died when her 
son was five years old. He was quite boy 
enough, however, to have on hand the aver- 
age number of fights and feuds; but, after 
he had washed his battered countenance at 
the pump, he always made up his mind to bea doctor; that 
was the real business of life with Stephen-—building up, 
not demolishing. 

“Well, Don Quixote,” his father had said. “‘so you intend 
to settle here and show ’em how to live? They don’t want 
to know. Even though you were to get the best medical 
education possible and, for purely humanitarian reasons, 
drive over these freezing hills in winter and take a couple 
of bushels of potatoes as a fee—even then they’d nail down 
their windows and dope themselves vith patent medicine.” 

“I mean to do it some day, and I shan’t feel like a Don 
Quixote either. They are our own people and they need 
education.” 

“Well, thank heaven,” the old Judge had said, “‘that I 
can leave you enough to be independent.” 

How often Stephen recalled this conversation as he sat 
waiting for patients in his office that never lost the new 
look! Incidentally he, too, thanked heaven that he was 
not dependent on his practice. His father had left him 
well off —‘‘rich as Croesus” was the rural verdict; and this, 
together with a grim determination to carry through what- 
ever he undertook, kept him going, even after he had lost 
his first high enthusiasms. 

In the few emergency cases in which he had had a chance 
to demonstrate his skill he had done well; but, apparently, 
when the community required something less impersonal 
than patent medicine they preferred old Doctor Tilford 
who, in addition to administering good, strong doses that 
made a patient feel he was getting his money’s worth, 
could with equal facility pull a tooth or take a hand at 
veterinary work. 

After a year of patient inaction Doctor Lang was ready 
to admit his failure. His point of view was beginning to 
shift from high-plane Quixotism to the sternly practical; 
he decided to go to New York and make a fresh start. 

Toward the end of December he had packed the bulk of 
his effects, and late one evening he was sitting in his dis- 
mantled study, feeling rather than seeing the winter snow 
fold in that remote stretch of hill country that had been so 
inhospitable to him. The hush of the soft falling seemed 
to have a pulse in it as the world was enveloped fold on 
fold in a ghostly stillness, on which no sound intruded but 
the elfin tapping of the flakes on the pane. 

A prolonged whirring buzz sounded through the quiet 
house—the night bell had rung for the first time in Stephen 
Lang’s long waiting! There was something sinister in 
the way the echo ran along the empty bookshelves and 
grazed the cases of surgical appliances, packed and corded 
for shipment. Lang switched the electric light on the 
porch and swung open the hall door; before him stood 
Doctor Tilford! 

The visitor winked the snow from his eyelashes and 
stamped his feet; steam poured from his big, rolling body 
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in clouds. Lang ushered him into the study, where the 
stripped shelves and corded boxes told their own story. 

“So you've discovered what you were up against?”’ said 
Tilford, looking round. “If ever brains and skill were 
wasted on a down-at-heel community like this, they're 
yours. I’m wasted on ’em too; but I can’t get away. I'm 
too much in arrears with eggs, potatoes and hams. Two 
dozen eggs to the visit, and long waiting at that!” 

“I thought you were their pampered darling.”” Lang 
laughed. 

“Their pampered nothing! If they break a leg or the 
stork comes, or if there’s a sudden seizure and they can’t 
get into communication with their own dear, long-distance, 
family practitioner, Doctor Pelky, I'm reluctantly called 
in by them.” 

“*t¥ don’t seem to recall the name of Pelky.” 

“You wouldn’t unless you were a post-office inspector. 
He has an interstate bedside manner; prescribes by mail. 
But, that his grateful patients may have some idea of his 
benevolent aspect, he sends a crayon portrait of himself, 
with a gold frame thrown in, on receipt of twelve of his 
bottle wrappers. Pelky over the parlor organ is pretty 
prevalent about here; but he ought to make his twenty- 
wrapper bonus a tombstone.” 

“Now I remember him like a brother—weeping-willow 
whiskers; bald; cable watch-chain, and a far-flung shirt- 
front! When I met him so constantly over the parlor 
organs I took him for a favorite evangelist.” 

“Oh, no; he’s a genius—or, rather, genius advertises in 
hisname. The original Doctor Pelky has been dead twenty 
years.” 

“What's the name of the specific?” 

“That’s the beauty of it—it hasn’t any name. They 
write for what they call a pain chart—and they fill it out 
The present Pelky claims on receipt of this to call in a staff 
of forty doctors in consultation. He sends, round each 
bottle, a woodcut of the forty, sitting. It’s an impressive 
sight—grave, thoughtful men, inclined to baldness and 
whiskers; it’s got hold of their imaginations, back here in 
the hills—the forty sitting on their symptoms. His claim 
is a special prescription put up for each patient.” 

“The pain chart is a new one on me.” 

“It’s simple enough—a diagram of the human figure, 
on which they draw maps of their pains and aches. It give 
them something to think about; and real interests are at 
a premium here, especially in the winter. Imagine the 
pleasure of whiling away an evening in making up your 
mind whether the pain in your liver is round or triangular! 
Then, after you've come to a decision and drawn your map, 
there is still the delightful task of marking it with the 
degree of your sufferings.” 

“Well, I'll be No wonder my office chairs stayed 
new! What’s his prescription?” 
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Anything from twelve to thirty per cent 


of alcohol—usually morphia; sometimes 
caine, acetanilide, heroin, according to 
taste. 
‘I've never been able to get my hands on 
one of those bottles; but, even if he does 


comply with the law and mark the list of 
death-dealing drugs, it would be all the same 
to them. Their beloved Pelky had mixed 
it; the apocryphal forty had sat on their 
symptoms—they’d take anything! I came 
to-night to see you about a girl that, among 
them, they've nearly finished. Her nameis 
Dorothea Norton; she lives with her grand 

parents, the deaf old couple in the tumble 

down farmhouse where the road turns off 
into stones and desolation.” 

“I remember that quaint little girl and 
that old Norton house; it had the reputa 
tion of being haunted when I was a boy.” 

“You remember the story? The child's 
mother eloped with a cello-playing Russian 
who came down from Boston; the old house, 
with the Lombardy poplars round it, and 
the distinction of having had two men hang 
themselves in the barn were enough to make 
any girl run away and marry a ma 
name that sounded like an exploding fire 
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racker He abused her shox kingly and she 

came home to die, bringing her baby with 
her. The old couple changed the child's 
name back to Norton— it’s not respectable 
to have such a foreign-sounding name here; 
but their fostering care came to an end with 
that.” 

“And are they giving Pelky remedies to 
little Dorothea?” 

“That's the question—poor little thing! 
When she was only nine or ten those old 
vampires would give her coffee, and keep her up night after 
night to play cards with them, if Lyddy Tucker, who is 
that strange extension to some New England households 
the guide, philosopher and hired girl— wanted to go te bed 
That child was the apple of my eye; our friendship began 
when she was seven. . . . I'd been over to Wantoosic 
Falls on an all-night case; and when I came in next morn 
ing my old housekeeper said with a twinkle: ‘Patient 
waiting in the office— been theresince seven o'clock.’ While 
I was getting a clean collar on I could hear that prospective 
patient being admonished, and you'd think the Puritans 
had come bac k 

“*T know it hurts; but erying and whimpering don’t 
better. Brace up! Brace up! Have some 
character! That's the only thing’t counts. They'd ’a’ killed 
you last night if I hadn't hid you in my cupboard and 
muffled your crying in my flannel petticoat.’ At this point 
my curiosity got the better of me and I hustled in to see 
what patient of mine would have been killed the night 
before but for a timely flannel petticoat. 

“There sat the quaintest little figure I ever hope to see! 
Old Phoebe Norton had dressed the child in some of her 
own left-overs; and there she stood curtsying, in pantalets 


make it an} 


and slippers, with crossed ankle straps over white stock 
ings, and ringlets and short sleeves, and goodness knows 
what vanities of the early fifties. In her arms she held a 
black-and-tan terrier, which struggled and whined: and, 
between the grown-up social amenities to which I was 
treated, she counseled him to have character and bear his 
sufferings nobly 

“T had to excuse myself and rush from the room and 
have my laugh out When I got back she handed out the 
history of the case Lafayette—-that was the black 
and-tan’s name—while basking in the second-story wit 
dow, made a quick turr d landed in the dooryard, with 
Knowi ig that the old Nortons would have 


put him out of his pain immediately, this little mother had 


a broken leg 


sat up with him all night, muffling his head in a flanne! 
petticoat when his suffering threatened to rouse the 


household 


“Shortly after daybreak she had set out with Lafayette 
in her arms, and carried him ill the six mile to my o ice! 
I can’t tell you the impression that child made on me She 
was the one youngster ol all the world I coveted for n y 
own. She sat there vith her strongly marked little Co 
sack face, high cheekbones, eyebrows with a curve like a 
swallow’s wing, character and personality written in ever 


line, and talking as though she were for 


“*Of course I kr 


but this is no child's foolishnes I expect to pay 

Lafayette’s case and I’ve come quite prepared.’ Wit 
that she hauled out from those stiffly starche billowing 
petticoats the funniest ttle bank you ever sa n old 
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bank with a hip roof; they must have brought it over in 
the Mayflower. She opened this and displayed, with pride, 
ixty-four cents, evidently the savings of her lifetime. 

“*t want,’ she said, ‘that Lafayette should be made as 
comfortable as possible!’ 

“Of course I set Lafayette’s leg and charged her three 
cents for doing it. She wouldn’t have taken a thank-you 
job. Then, just as I was about to invite her to breakfast 
and offer to drive her and the patient over home after office 
hours, she said: ‘Doctor, I hate to talk about the family, 
but my Grammar 'n’ Granper would drown Lafayette if he 
couldn't catch rats for his board. They—they, don’t feel 
the way I do about things—they’re so sensible. Now I 
can’t be sensible when I love anyone. As you see, I am 
very well off, and I want to make arrangements to have 
Lafayette cared for till he’s able to go back to his duties.’ 

“Weil, I called in my housekeeper and she agreed to 
urse Lafayette; and then I drove the little girl home, and 

caught the devil, along with her, from old Phaebe, who said 
she'd whip her right after the dinner dishes were washed. I 
tried to beg the poor little thing off; ‘but 
‘twas no good, and the young martyr 
bides her time and says to me: ‘It’s 
nothing; I just hold my breath and 
count by tens till they’re through—be- 
sides, I've saved Lafayette!’ 

“At forty-five 1 was the youngest 
friend that child ever had. I don’t 
believe she'd ever spoken, much less 
played, with a kid of her own age; and 
there she was wearing out the funny old 
clothes Phoebe had wern when she was a 
child, about fifty years ago. One day I 
aid to her: ‘How'd you happen to call 
that dog of yours Lafayette?’ 

“*Oh,’ she said, ‘that great French- 
man did so much for us, and we were 
perfect strangers to him! And see how 
few children have been named for him. 
Well, I’ve done my best anyhow!’ 

“When she was about ten or eleven 
I noticed a change in her—she was 

droopy; she'd go to sleep as we drove 
long, with her head on my shoulder. 
Those old wretches had been in the 
habit of giving her coffee, strong coffee, 
to keep her awake until half-past ten or 
eleven, so they could have their game 
of cards. Of course I blustered out and 
told thern what I thought of it. Then 
they shut down on her driving with me; 
but I used to go to see her and lend her 
books. She was full of plans for educat- 
ing herself, but the old people thought 
it was all nonsense. I offered to pay her 
tuition myself, having no family to pro- 
vide for; but they carried on as though 
I were aiming to send her to destruction. 

“After a while’ che heart went right 
out of the girl, with first one disappoint- 
ment and another. She wanted to take up music when they 
refused to let her go to college, but they wouldn’t hear of 
that. Her father’s music had made enough trouble in the 
family! Finally she gave up, resigned herself to the gray- 
ness and deadness that eat the heart out of most of them. 
I haven't been to see her for years. She begged me not to 
come--said it made things harder.” 

“ How old is she now?” asked Lang. 

“She must be about nineteen. I heard the other day 
they'd been dosing her with Pelky nostrums for over a 
year; and she’s a wreck! Well, I couldn’t jog round the 
same old rut with that kind of crime going on—I want 
your help. I want to give hera chance. But I'm helpless 
alone ” 

“But, as you see, I’ve made all my arrangements to 
go away.” 

‘Don’t ge until you see Dorothea—she’s so well worth 
while. Until lately she was in the habit of going with those 
old vampires every Sunday to the Congregational Church. 
An impression there would be most casual, I know. I 
can’t explain my feeling that you're the Perseus of the 
situation.” 

‘Thanks; but a Pelky Andromeda doesn’t appeal to 
me.” 

Stephen Lang’s glance rested on the face of the old doc- 
tor, the kindly oid face russeted from buffeting the driv- 
ing snow arrows on many a long winter night and the 
blistering heat of summer-parched roads. That old face, 
of the color and rotundity of a winter apple, now presented 
the paradox of an apple displaying a mask of human suffer- 
ing; but the look of those ruddy surfaces, puckered in 
their strained wretchedness, was compelling. 

Oh, hang it! I'll stay over Sunday and have a look 
at her.” 

The group of worshipers assembled in the First Congre- 
gational Church the following Sunday was not inspiring. 
lhe light came mercilessly through unwashed and unshaded 
windows; the church was bare and shabby; it had never 





realized its ideal of a red carpet and red cushions—now the 
dream of three successive pastors. 

The faces turned toward the minister, in his shiny black 
coat, were largely inanimate. Their chief characteristic 
was impassivity. Lang found the general dullness of aspect 
difficult to reconcile with even the common lot of marrying, 
bearing and losing. The best of them had gone away; and 
tue stone walls that surrounded their abandoned acres 
rose, an endless chain of monuments to their hapless task 
of wresting a living from these bleak hillsides. 

No wonder nostrums, with varying percentages of alco- 
hol and drugs, were in demand. The stuff made them 
forget, for the moment, the imperishable dreariness of their 
environment. They were too respectable to drink openly. 
Pelky, with his pain charts and tonics, supplied the family 
entrance for their outwardly unconscious tippling. 

Lang had had no difficulty in identifying the Norton 
family group. He waited for them to settle in the middle 
aisle, then took his place at the side, in one of the small 
pews facing them. 





‘of Course I Know You're a Busy Man, Doctor Tilford; But This is No Child's Foolishness’"* 


The bent body of the old grandfather was worn smooth 
and fine, like an old coin that requires a second glance to 
reveal its identity. Nothing seemed left of him but an 
angry mop of hair, which lost itself in a bristle of white 
beard. His wife was the sleeker of the two— more inclinec 
to baldness. Each was fussy and bristling; each carried 
an old-fashioned ear trumpet of the cornucopia pattern. 
Lyddy Tucker—the guide, philosopher and hired girl 
continually appeased one or the other of them, as though 
they had been fretful children. 

And between them sat the girl, Dorothea—small, pale, 
flowerlike; the slightest exertion— the removal of her furs, 
the picking up of a hymnal from the bookrack—seemed 
too much for her failing strength. She seemed to Lang 
like an incarnation of the frozen solitude of all their 
winters — the living, sentient part of her locked below glacial 
surfaces, 

Lang, regarding her, could discover no vestige of the 
gallant young spirit who had taken the sunrise journey on 
foot with Lafayette in her arms. There seemed about her 
the fatal acquiescence of old age; her youth seemed to 
have spent itself beating against the inevitable. 

The minister gave his text in a quavering falsetto. He 
was a pathetic old man, whose Sunday soaping and shav- 
ing but accentuated the hobnailed toil of the rest of the 
week; for he, too, fought the inhospitable soil—teased, 
cajoled, pampered it into yielding the bit more that helped 
to keep body and soul less loosely knit together. 

Dorothea, with head tilted backward, was not listening. 
A quivering band of light from the unshaded window 
touched the still face into a more camellialike whiteness. 
The delicate upward slant of the features that Nature had 
fashioned joyously, eagerly, like the petals of a flower held 
up to the sun, drooped from some inward blight. 

There was, to Stephen Lang, something horrible about 
the deathly patience of that young face; murderous revolt 
would have been preferable. Never had he seen that look 
of dumb waiting on anything but the faces of the very old 
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in almshouses and public institutions, where the great 
release is all that is left. 

The outrage of it roused all Lang’s fighting instincts; 
the young Crusader, that his father used alternately to 
laugh at and delight in, was again in the saddle, spurring 
forward gallantly, while the sense of his helplessness only 
sharpened his interest. His desire to help these people, that 
had already robbed him of a precious year, was rekindled 
in this girl’s behalf. The bitterness of his defeat would be 
redeemed by this one rescue. 

Among that dull, sordid meeting-house group she stood 
out sweet and white, like arbutus breaking through a bleak 
and frozen hillside. He understood now all that old Tilford 
had tried to convey—the richness of her nature; her high 
hopes, which had died of starvation; her struggle and 
defeat—it was all in the little still face on which the band 
of light from the unshaded window played fitfully. 

And Stephen—The Crusader— whose skill and muscles 
and money were ever at the beck of the unfortunate, found 
in her an answer to his defeat. The congregation had 
risen for the final hymn. He took a 
wild step toward Dorothea; then, real- 
izing that they were young people, 
sentenced to convention, he fell back. 

The gods were on his side, however. 
At the church door Lyddy Tucker, as 
spokesman for the Nortons,waylaid him. 
“Grammar ’n’ Granper wants I should 
invite you to dinner; they heard you was 
going away and they’d admire to show 
you some attention. Your granper was 
their second cousin and he stood up with 
them when they was married.” 

Lang perfectly understood the 
eleventh-hour civility and smiled dryly. 
As a local failure they had no interest in 
him; but, though a failure, with New 
York for the goal, he might have pros- 
pects to talk about—and they lived by 
talk—their ear trumpets were always 
hungry. Nevertheless, he devoutly 
grasped the chance to minister to their 
prevailing weakness. 

Dorothea, fluttering about the house 
like a pale moth, seemed barely con- 
scious of his presence. He tried to talk 
with her; to stir her interest; to make 
her angry; to flatter her vanity—any- 
thing to get a human response; but, 
beyond the little perfunctory greeting on 
his entrance, she took no further notice 
ofhim. The hard-headed New England 
side of Doctor Lang, which was to be 
reckoned with quite as positively as the 
medieval knight-errant, was now thrust 
aside, cajoled, browbeaten by the flim- 
siest sophistries. 

With perfect seriousness he assured 
himself that his interest in the girl was 
purely psychological and scientific. He 
reminded himself that he had once heard her father play 
in Warsaw—a half-mad Russian who went about Europe 
drawing devil's sorceries from a cello. He noted the bent 
curve of her brows— like a swallow’s wing— that Tilford had 
spoken of. Half Tartar, half Puritan, the wild improbability 
of the type was its own excuse for the interest it had created. 
Again Nature was proficient in working ker world-old 
delusion. 

He noticed how the little face, which had been modeled 
so boldly, seemed to be slipping, slipping away like a snow 
image melting in the sun, until the dark eyes were the only 
fixed points in the general vagueness. It was meant to be 
a fighting face—a face of character, force, passion. What 
had they done to her to bring about such a transformation? 

A week had gone by since that first glimpse of Dorothea 
in the church, a week spent in one long desire to be with 
her and yet appear, to that strange household of which she 
was a member, as though his interest in her were casual and 
neighborly. Now and then he got from her a little ghostly 
talk, flitting shadows of what a happy normal girl might 
think and say. Dorothea’s plight gripped his imagination; 
the iniquity of it seemed to him like those hoary old 
sins the early Christians defined as “crying to heaven for 
vengeance.”’ Life was such a wonderful thing; it was to be 
lived —not dreamed through in drugged torpor in this melan- 
choly old place, where the dry rot of age was in the blood. 

It was not as though she made any conscious appeal to 
Lang—he could not recall one thing she had ever done to 
attract him. Was it, perhaps, this shy reserve or the pathos 
of her starving youth—that and the old mysterious witch- 
ery we call charm? Whatever it was, she had blundered on 
the chord that makes hearts beat in tune to some vast 
indwelling rhythm of the universe. The wonder of it made 
him humble, and the rapture was like a flight into the blue. 
She seemed to him barely conscious of his presence; and 
yet this miracle had happened, the miracle of hunger and 
thirst for her presence—of madness and delight—of ten- 
derness and pity. 
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Then followed for Stephen a strange time, during which 
he never knew whether he was happy or wretched. Love 
was like a web swung between ecstasy and misery. If the 
forces against him had been of flesh and blood, to meet and 
measure strength and wits by, he could have borne it; but 
this muffled fighting of wraiths—the old house with the 
haunted atmosphere; the strange old deaf couple, and the 
girl who seemed to slip a little farther from him each day 
into the world of shadows! And yet the more hopeless it 
seemed, the harder it drove Stephen to fight for victory. 

In Stephen's loving there was no pause; the possibilities 
of that curiously modeled little face haunted him, waking 
or sleeping, like the riddle of some forgotten goddess, solved 
after long centuries. He wanted to kiss these potentialities 
into life—to know Dorothea the Puritan, and Dorothea 
the mad Russian’s daughter, and Dorothea the thwarted 
musician; but the soul of her seemed locked below frozen 
glacial surfaces. Was it drugs they were giving her? Or 
was it the vampire clutch of age at the throat of youth? 

Stephen’s crated possessions littered the floor for weeks; 
he postponed the conquest of New York and sat up, night 
after night, talking out the case with Tilford. The older 
doctor stuck firmly by his theory of Pelky and his nos- 
trums as the instruments of Dorothea’s undoing. And 
there was seeming evidence of the truth of this in the sud- 
den flashes of mood he sometimes detected in the girl, 
whom he would find listless on coming, and on the summons 
of her grandmother or Lyddy Tucker to the next room 
she would return with a suggestion of sparkle. 

His visits were avowedly social; the old people were glad 
to see him so long as he supplied their famished ear trumpets 
with news. Heneverspokeof Dorothea’s declining health. 
In regard to that they maintained a strict policy of nega- 
tion; yet Lang felt that, so far as any emotion lay within 
reach of their age-numbed faculties, their granddaughter’s 
growing weakness was their chief concern. 

It required tact and patience for Stephen to broach the 
subject; but he managed to achieve quite an air of convinc- 
ing spontaneity one day as he confided to Mrs. Norton that 
Dorothea stayed in the house too much. 

“Let her come out with me and try her hand at some 
snowballs!” 

“What is it? What's he saying?” 
up his acquisitive ear trumpet. 

The old lady made no attempt to conceal her scorn. 

“He wants she should go out 2nd play snowballs with 
him, Granper. No wonder he never got on! 
cluded, in the ringing whisper of the deaf. And to Stephen: 
“Dorothea’s doctoring with the best in the country, and 
they don’t say anything about fresh air and snowballs.” 

That settled it. They had handed the girl over to Pelky. 
The next thing to be found out was the kind of drug she 
was getting. 

The contributory influence to this information was Maria 
Endicott, Mrs. Norton's sister, who was now reported to be 
on the very last of her deathbeds. These were Wagnerian 
and lasted through protracted periods. Her swan songs 
seemed to be a series of vocal exercises with which she 
limbered up her voice; but this one was reported to be 
different. The family had been assembled. 

It was late in the afternoon before Stephen got his chance 
of going to the house, where Dorothea was alone. She was 


And Grandpa held 


* she con- 










She Rushed at the 
Semidormant Olid 
Couple and Shrieked 
the Terrible Tidings 
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in the kitchen with a piece of sewing 
crumpled in her hands. A glance at the 
contracted pupils of her eyes explained her 
listlessness and in a flash revealed to Stephen 
the nature of the drug she had been getting 
in her tonic. Though he had been expecting 
it, the confirmation of his suspicions left him 
aghast—that in the name of medicine a girl, 
young and lovely, should be thrust into the 
hell of morphinism by the criminal blindness 
of her own family! 

He crashed the fist of one hand into the 
open palm of the other, took two or three 
turns about the room, went to the kitchen 
window and looked at the snowy landseape 
white; white everywhere, smothering hills, 
roads, trees—ali the visible world wrapped 
in its snowy winding sheet. Then he came 
to the girl, sitting still and listless, with the 
white desolation for her background. 

As an alternative to the outward prospect 
there was the kitchen, in which the dismal 
futility of generations seemed to have been 
embalmed — the rag carpet, faded to a dingy 
nondescript; the wooden chairs, rubbed 
paintless by the uprisings and downsittings 
of multitudes of silent, brooding people. A 
saucer of canned blueberries and a piece of 
unbuttered bread stood on the extension 
table of the sewing machine. It had seemed 
to Dorothea easier to eat those than to stop 
to get dinner; but the bread and blueberries 
had not been easy to eat, and she had for- 
gotten them. 

Stephen tried to rouse herinterest by talk- 
ing of things that had happened before this 
apathy had taken hold of her. He talked 
of Lafayette— Doctor Tilford had told him 
what a companionable dog he had been—and about the 
time she had brought him to have his leg set 

Her face, however, did not lose a shade of its impassivity 
“Lafayette’s dead.” 

“That must have been hard on you; one becomes so 
fond of a dog that’s been one’s childhood friend.” 

“He's better off out of his troubles.’’ And Stephen could 
hardly repress a smile at the quaint turn of her pessimism 

“Wouldn’t you like another dog? I know where I can 
put my hands on a collie, a splendid fellow; just the dog 
to go walking with you. Let me bring him, won’t you?” 

Her head was tilted backward, with the same immobil- 
ity he had noticed in church; her eyes were dull, seemingly 
unseeing. 

“What's the use?” she asked briefly 


as she answered: 


“He'd die too.” 


“Of course he will when his time comes, like you and me 


and all the rest of the world; but meantime let’s be jolly 
Let’s have all the human friends and dog friends and fres! 
air and sunshine we can—and throw away every drop of 
medicine.” 
The heresy of this speech shocked Dorothea into protest 
“Why, I thought you were a doctor!” 
“Thopel am; that’s why lurgeyoutothrowitaway. Didn't 
you feel different before you began taking that Pelky stufl 
‘Yes, I did I felt 
worse; things cut me up 
more. NowI don't cars 
“You don’t care, Doro 
thea, because that tull 
you’re taking is paralyz 
ing your body and your 
will. Life is such a giori 
ous thing, such a ripping 
game, its chances aré 
worth all the struggle; 
and if you're beaten bide 
your time for the next 
chance.” 
Hestopped, aware that, 
for the first time, his words 
had driven through those 
invisible mists by which 
her consciousness seemed 
to be perpetually clouded. 
Her eyes brightened; the 
languid tilt of the head 
shifted; shelooked at him 
“Not muchof the thing 
you’ re talking of gets back 
here—but once I used to 
feel it.” 
“There's a whole, great, 
splendid world of it lying 
outthere!” Heindicated 
the white crest of the hills. 
“A world of action, of in- 
spiration! Don’t you 
want to go away from this 
stifling gray fog—out 
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there, with me? 
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“Imagine the Pleasure of Making Up Your Mind Whether the Pain 


in Your Liver is Round er Triangutari* 


Dorothea looked up at him, a sudden reality dawning in 
her face. Into this ghostly world, in which she had flitted 
a pale shadow among shadows, this—had come. The cup 
of life had found its way even to her. And with it came, for 
the first time, something of realization! Why had her life 
been passing in a dream—a dream within a dream? She 
brushed her hand across her forehead. 

“I’ve felt that, way off here, the doors of everything 
have been shut on me.” 

“No! No, Dorothea; it rests with each of us whether 
the doors close. Only we can close them.” 

She continued to look up at him; and in the plaintive 
light of the declining day she seemed to send to him the 
mute appeal of something doomed 

“Poor little white flower!” said Stephen, and drew her 
to him 

He felt the beating of her lashes against his cheek, like 
the flight of a butterfly’s wings. And then, from nowhere 
there began to beat in his brain the galloping music of 
the Erl-King—the race with death through the storn 
Dorothea, with her cheek against his, also seemed to be 
listening 

“Is there one of those mechanical musical contrivances 
upstairs playing? I hear music! 

‘Oh, do you hear that? 
the wild galloping; it frightens me. No; we haven't any 


I hear it nearly ali the time 


musical instrument upstairs.” 

““Come with me now, Dorothea; you've not a moment 
to lose Listen! Don’t you hear it—the galloping that's 
gaining on you?” 

“There! They've come; the family’s here l guess 
what we heard were the bells on the cutter! Isn't it awful? 


I haven’t even begun to get supper!” 


u 


WO days later Stephen Lang made the astonishing dis- 

covery that the Nortons had taken Dorothea West 
to consult Pelky personally And, as an expedition made 
up of “Grammar 'n’ Granper,’’ Lyddy Tucker and Doro- 
thea was as representative a Babes-in-the-Woo is gathering 
as it would be possible to muster, he started by the night 
train to follow them 

As heswung westward he recalled Tilford’s parting word 

** My mistake and yours has been that we openly scoffed 
at the quack. Guile must be fought with guile; trickery 
with trickery elky represents to them the ipreme 
medical authority We have openly flouted him; there 
fore, we're jealous!” 

On arriving ir the staring, flat-chested Middle Western 
town, Lang exercised more than ordinary precaution in 
guarding the object of his errand. The telephone book 
put him on the track of the two medium-sized rooms in a 
local business block; and the ground-glass panel of the 
first of these revealed in black letters the legend: Peik; 
Remedies 

Where did the forty assemble, advertised on every 
wrapper to sit in consultation with the deceased Pelky or 
all cases submitted to him by mail? The two offices could 
not have held them, nor the massive table, about which 
Continued on Page 33) 
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““*R's Not Worth Much, is ‘EB?’ 


how, and the car, sheathed in the mud of five 

counties, shot between brick gateposts and onto 
decent footing at last. I went into high gear, for 
the firet time in hours it seemed to me, with a sigh 
of relief. The mile spin up the graveled drive was a hum- 
ming flash, and soon I was getting out of my coat in the 
dusky paneled hall which bisects the house, clean as a knife 
cut, from front to back 

The man disappeared with my bags after telling me that 
Mr.:and Mrs. Gregory were out on the place somewhere 
“huntin’ mushrooms.” I went to the dining room, poured 
myself a drink of raw Scotch, and then drifted, as one does 
at Brookfield, to the living room with its big open fire. 
I was halfway across the room when there came a hoarse 
rumble from the fireplace that nailed my feet to the floor. 

“That-a-boy?” I said cheerfully, and took a step toward 
the fireplace. 

There was another cavernous rumble. 

“Now see here,” I said with authority. 
nonsense,” 

A gargoyle head was lifted from the bricks before the 
fireplace, a pair of bloodshot eyes were rolled in my 
direction and the rumble ceased. The eyes inspected me 
lazily and—-I was glad to note this—without malice. 
Presently “Thump, thump” went a clublike tail on the 
bricks, At the invitation I advanced. 

He was an astonishing thing to find in his present sur- 
roundings. He was huge, he was a tawny yellow, he had 
lost anear. He had been arrived at through the haphazard 
matings of bull terriers, English bulls, mastiffs and heaven 
knows what else. Yet here he was, stretched comfortably 
before the living room fire at Brookfield, where chickens, 
pigeons, cats, cattle, horses, and, above all, dogs, show an 
impeccable line of ancestors who made no steps aside. 

He was a mystery, a friendly mystery after that first 
deep-throated challenge, and my curiosity grew as I 
examined the unlovely bulk of him. 1 wondered in what 
disreputable proceedings he had lost his ear. I wondered 
why four of his lower front teeth were gone. Most of all 
i wordered at his serene contentment; at his air of being 
perfectly at home. 

At last I pushed his bullet head aside, pulled his one good 
ear, gave him a solid thump on the ribs and took my way to 
the kennels, and Peter, for an explanation. 

“Peter,” I said, while shaking hands, “why is that’’— 
I hesitated —-“ bulldog allowed in the living room?” 

Peter took his stumpy fingers from mine and grinned. 

“You ‘ad ‘ard work gettin’ it out, didn’t you?” he said. 
“Oh, 'e belongs “ere. "Aven’t you seen the people?” 

“No,” I replied. “They don’t know I’ve come. He 
looks like bad medicine. I should think you'd be afraid 
he'd take hold of one of the setters.” 
said Peter thoughtfully—“at first. I put upa 
about ‘im. ’E come ‘ere all along of horchids.” 

“Orchids!” I repeated. “‘What have orchids got to do 
with it?” 

Peter indicated a sawhorse. 

**Ave a seat,” he invited, and wadded a startling hand- 
ful of fine cut into his mouth. P ' 


Tie last thirty miles had been slid over some- 
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“Not Much, Doc,’ I Says. 
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“You know,” he began, after a necessary pause, “the 
missus was all for raisin’ these ’ere horchids awhile back?” 

I nodded. F 

“Well,” said Peter, “we ’ad our troubles till it was over. 
Whilst we was goin’ through this horchid business every- 
thing else was forgot. Why, she wouldn’t come ‘ere once 
a month, an’ my first litters by Dumbbell bein’ whelped 
at the time. I'd go up to the ‘ouse after breakfast and I'd 
say: ‘Beggin’ your pardon, mem, but Sue Whitstone ’as 
nine grand ones by the little dog.’ 

““* Yes,’ she’d say; ‘that’s fine, Peter. I'll come down 
in a little while—just as soon as I see Jerry.’ 

“Then she’d start for the green’ouses, an’ ’er an’ ole 
Jerry ’ud ‘ave their 'eads together the rest of the day. 

“For all Jerry’s sweatin’ an’ stewin’, though, an’ ’er an’ 
‘im readin’ books an’ such, it seemed like the horchids was 
too shifty for em. Jerry ’as been a good gardener in ’is 
time, but 'e ’adn’t never messed with horchids an’ ’e 
couldn’t seem to get the ’ang of 'em somehow. 

“Right in the midst of it comes woodcock season, an’ 
I got the missus’ Lampton twenty oiled up nice for ’er. 
The day before the season opened the mister tells me we'll 
go over to the big ollow after cock next mornin’. 

“*We’'ll take Bang and Beau,’ ’e says. ‘We'll start at 
five o'clock.’ 

***T’'ve been workin’ a pair of young Dumbbells on cack,” 
I says; ‘an’ while they’re not finished yet they ‘ave sweet 
noses on ’em—that Bang sets a’ot pace for the missus.’ 

**She’s not going,’ ’e says. ‘She's too busy to get away.’ 

“*Well, I ‘ardly expected it,’ I says. ‘She ’asn’t looked 
in this direction for a month.’ 

“*Try flowers, Peter,’ "e says, grinnin’ at me. ‘Why 
don’t you plant some nice geraniums along the runways?’ 

“Me an’ the mister "unted cock alone all that week an’ 
the next. One noon we're ‘aving a bite at the ‘ickory 
grove spring. 

“**Ow long now,’ I says, ‘do you think it’ll last?’ 

“**Last?’ ’e says. ‘Why, ten days more, of course.’ 

“*T don’t mean the season,’ I says. ‘I mean horchids.’ 

“E was just reachin’ for a sandwich, but ’e didn’t take 

Instead ’e rolls in the leaves. 

“*Don’t ask me,’ ’e says, settin’ up with dead leaves in 
is ‘air. ‘She’s sent to Scotland for an expert. "E’ll be ere 
soon, I fancy. Then we'll see some regular horchids. Cheer 
up, Peter; perhaps she’ll let us wear one now and then.’ 

“Well, it was so. One day ‘ere comes a specimin up the 
drive—it’s a long-necked Scotchman with reddish ‘air like. 
*E ‘as a shiny black 'amper in one ’and an’ a bundle tied 
with rope in the other. At ’is ‘eels was a yellow-’ided 
butcher’s bull as big as ’e was ugly. 

“*Where,’ I says to ‘im, ‘did you find little Buttercup?’ 

“*Mon,’ ’e says; ‘will ye tell Missus MacGregor I’m 
koom?’ 

“*T will that,’ I says. ‘I'll mention both of you to ’er. 
Stay ‘ere till I’m back.’ 
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“IT found the missus in a green’ouse. Er sleeves 
was rolled up an’ she ’ad loam on ’er ’ands an’ face. 
““*Mem,’ I says, ‘your horchid man ’as come 
with something that'll ave to be got off the place 
in a ‘urry.’ 
Bring him ’ere to me, Peter,’ she says; an’ I done so. 
But first I ’ad ’im shut ’is dog in a runway. 

“When we got to the green’ouse I points inside, an’ 
Seotty an’ ’is ’amper an’ ’is bundle all goes in. "E took a 
look at the missus. 

** Lassie,’ "e says; ‘whur’s your lady?’ 

“The missus give me a look out of the corner of her eye. 

“*Won’'t I do?’ she says. 

“TI must say this—Scotty, for all ’is long neck, sur- 
prised me. But then, ’e ’ad red ‘air. "E put down ‘is 
"amper an’ ‘is bundle. 

“* Aye, lass,’ ’e says; ‘ye’ll do, though soap an’ watter 
would na harm ye.’ With that ’e steps to the missus an’ 
takes a kiss at "er. An’ whilst the missus turned ‘er cheek 
to ’im, as I’m a livin’ man she never moved an inch. 

“*Thank you,’ she says. ‘Now what else can I do for 
you? I’m Mrs. Gregory.’ 

“Scotty looked at ’er close. ’Er rings was layin’ on the 
window edge where she’d been diggin’, an’ the flash of ’em 
in the sunlight caught 'is eye. It ’it ’im all at once. Man, 
I'm tellin’ you it was ‘ard to tell where ’is face stopped and 
‘is air begun. Next ’e grabbed up ‘is ’amper an’ ’is bundle 
an’ out an’ away ’e went. ’E climbed the stone wall at the 
edge of the south lawn an’ ’is coat tails goin’ over it was the 
last we ever saw of ‘im. The missus come to the green ’ouse 
door an’ watched ’im streak it across the lawn. 

“*°E seems to be going, Peter,’ she says, an’ ’er eyes was 
dancin” in ’er ‘ead. 

“*"E ’as that appearance, mem,’ I says. 

“She looked anxious all of a sudden. 

****F’ll surely come back, won't ’e?’ she says. ‘I paid his 
passage from Aberdeen.’ 

“*Beggin’ your pardon, mem,’ I says, ‘but just at the 
wall there ’e didn’t strike me, take it all in all, like a person 
who ’ad ’opes of returning.’ Then I remembered something. 

“*Oh, Lord!’ I says. ‘’E’s went an’ left Buttercup.’ 

“*Buttercup?’ says the missus. ‘What’s Buttercup?’ 

“*Tf the horchids,’ I says, ‘could get on by themselves, 
mem, whilst you’re walkin’ down to the kennels,’ I says, 
‘you can see for yourself.’ 

“She ’adn’t nothing to say to that an’ we started for 
the kennels. 

“* Peter,’ she says all of a sudden, ‘I ’aven’t treated you 
very well lately. I’m sorry.’ 

“*Who am I to complain, mem?’ I says. 

“*T’m going for woodcock to-morrow,’ she says. ‘But, 
Peter,’ she says, ‘this mustn’t get out you know—I’'d 
never ‘ear the last of it.’ 

“We'd got to the runways by now. 
Number Four an’ I ’eaded for it. 

“** Ave no fear of me, mem,’ I says. ‘But,’ I says, stop- 
pin’ at the runway gate, ‘what’s to be done with ‘im? 
*E’ll need a lot of explainin’.’ 

“Buttercup was settin’ on ’is ’unkers, lookin’ mournful 
an’ lettin’ a kind ef low thunder come off ‘is chest. 
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“*"Favens, what a brute!" says the missus. ‘Where did 
*e come from?’ 

“**E belonged,’ I says, ‘to our late friend from Scotland. 
"E don't seem to like the climate "ere, does ’e?’ 

“*This is dreadful, Peter,’ she says. ‘What'll we do 
with ’im?’ 

“*Give him away to somebody,’ I says, ‘for a pet.’ 

“*But his master may come for him,’ she says. ‘Then 
what?’ 

“*Tell ’im,’ I says, ‘that somebody kissed ’im and ’e 
run off.’ 

“*You're in ertinent, Peter!’ she says. ‘Open that 
gate!’ 

“*Yes, mem,’ I says, an’ put my ‘and to the gate latch. 
With that Buttercup goes plumb crazy. ’E let out a roar 
’an ‘it the gate like a tornado. 

“*Oh, that’s the way you feel about it, is it?’ I says. 
Then I went to the carpenter shop and got me a piece of 
lead pipe about two foot long. 

“*What are you going to do, Peter?’ says the missus 
when I’m back. 

“*T’'m goin’ in,’ I says, ‘an’ explain about ’is disposition 
to ’im.’ 

“*No, no,’ she says. ‘Just let ’im alone for a while. Get 
water to ‘im somehow, then drive to town as fast as you 
can and find ’is master. If you find him, telephone me.’ 
“I done what she said, but I couldn't find ‘ide nor ’air 
Scotty until I thought of the junction a mile this side 
of town. I drove out there, an’ the man at the tower told 
me Scotty ’ad climbed the noon train goin’ east when she 
stopped for water. 

“*T suspicioned ‘im at the time,’ the tower man tells me. 
*"E ’ad a couple of queer lookin’ bundles an’ a wild look. 
What's ’e done?’ 

“**°F’s a kissin’ bug,” I says, and drove ‘ome to tell the 
missus. 

“Well, that left Buttercup on our ‘ands. I was for 
puttin’ a charge of shot in ‘is ugly ’ead, but the missus 
wouldn’t ‘ear of it. She says that Scotty may send for ’im. 

““* An’ suppose ‘e does,’ I says. ‘Who'll get ’im out of 
there an’ ship ’im?’ 

“*T thought you were a dog trainer,’ says the missus. 

“*T am,’ I says; ‘I’m just that. But I’m no lion tamer. 
An’ then suppose ’e don’t send for im—will ’e live an’ die 
in a runway?’ 

““*No,’ she says; ‘I'm going to ‘andle ‘im myself. ’E’ll 
be fond of me in a month, Peter.’ 

“T done all I could to change ’er mind, but she wouldn’t 
listen, an’ she tells me not to feed Buttercup nothin’ that 
day. 

“The next morning she’s ‘ere bright an’ early with a 
package of meat. The dog is back in ‘is kennel an’ all you 
can see of ’im is ‘is green eyes shinin’, but you can ‘ear 
’im easy enough, if you go up to the gate. 

“The missus stands by the runway an’ begins a conver- 
sation with ’im. 
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“Then She Sets an’ Talks to 'Im, an’ After a While 'E Puts "Is Ugiy Mug in 'Er Lap"’ 
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“*What’s the matter?’ says 
the missus. ‘Lonesome?’ 

“*Gr-r-r-r-rh!’ says But- 
tercup. 

*“*Come out an” get ac- 
quainted,’ says the missus. 

“*Gr-r-r-rh!’ says Butter- 
cup; an’ that’s the way it goes 

“*You want ‘im outof there, 
mem?’ I says after a while 

“* Yes,’ she says. ‘I'd like 
to have ’im come ‘ere to the 
fence.’ 

“*That can be arranged,’ | 
says. I stepped up to the gate 
an’ rattled the catch, an’ 'e 
come out all right. -E kep’ 
comin’ too, till ’e ’itthe gate, 
an’ ’e tried to tear it down 
when ’e got there. 

“The missus flinched back a 
steportwo. I didn’t blame er 
neither. 

“** Better let me put a charge 
of shot in ’im an’ get it over 
with, mem,’ I says. 

“But she looks at me as 
pleased as Punch. 

““*Why, Peter,’ she says; ‘ 
wouldn’t ntiss it for anything. 

Isn’t he splendid? It’s just what you said it was—lion- 
taming.’ 

“‘She throws the meat over the fence, tells me not to feed 
the dog, an’ goes up to the ‘ouse. Anybody could see she 
was ’aving the time of ’er life. 

“She comes every day for a week with meat, or dog 
cakes, or something, an’ puts in an hour with Buttercup; 
but it never fazed ‘im. ’E ‘ad the worst disposition on ‘im 
I ever saw. She'd set by the gate an’ call ‘im a lamb an’ 
such, an’ ’im ragin’ inside with ‘is back like a ’air-brush 

“* Despite what she'd told me, she tells the whole business 
to the mister, an’ never warned me neither. So when 'e 
asks me about Buttercup I horiginates ’ow the horchid 
man, not likin’ the place, ’ad left without ’is dog. 

“*Why didn't 'e like it ‘ere?’ ’e says when I’m done. 

“*°E didn’t say,’ I says. ‘’E just left ’urriedly 

“Ts eyes crinkled up the way they do when ‘e's tickled 

“**Urriedly, eh?’ ’e says. ‘I think that describes it 
Talk some more, Peter; I like to 'ear you.’ 

““*She’s told you,’ I says. ‘An’ never let me know.’ 

“*Well, anyway,’ ’e says, ‘I think we're through wit! 
horchids. But be careful, Peter; lion-taming is all right 
if it isn’t overdone, you understand?’ 

‘I shows ’im the butt of a thirty-eight stickin’ out of my 
"ip pocket. 

“*If the fence should ’appen to bust,’ I says, ‘we'll 
lose a lion round ‘ere sud- 


I “"E Climbed 


den.’ 

; + “*Exactly,” "e says, an’ 
goes over to the cattle 
barns 


“Well, the lion-tamin’ 
goes on as usual for a week 
or so more, an’ then ‘er 
work begun to tell. ‘E got 
so "e begun to look for er 
when ten o'clock came, 
which was the time she 
always showed up 

“Buttercup give ’er a 
growl or two just to show 
*e 'adn't lost ‘is voice, but 
‘e left the gate alone an’ 'e 
begun to listen to what she 
‘ad to Say. 

“One day she ’olds a 
piece of meat in’er’and an’ 
pokes it through the fence 
"E looks at it an’ then looks 
away like 'e ’asn’t no in 
terest In meat 

“*Come on!’ she Sa) 
‘You know you want it.’ 

“*Gr-r-r-rh!’ ’e says 
an’ took another look at 
the meat. 

“They argued about it 
for a while, but’e wouldn't 
touch it. Next day she 
done the same thing, an’ 
at last "e come up careful, 
grabbed the meat, takes 
it back in the runway an’ 
drops it. 

‘Very good!" she says. 
,, , ‘But neversnatch; it’s not 
Pe a as Pi 04 F i= polite Aren't you going 
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to eat it? 











the Stone Wall an’ ‘Is Coat Tails Gein’ Over it 
Was the Last We Ever Saw of 'Im"' 


"E smelled it an’ then ate it an’ come back for more 
I don't think 'e ever growled at ‘er after that. 

“*When ’e wags ‘is tail, Peter, I'm going in,’ she says, 
an’ that’s what she done. She ‘ad fed ‘im by ‘and for quite 
a while. Then one morning she was late an’ "e stood at the 
fence lookin’ up the drive toward the ‘ouse. After a while 
*e give a whine or two, an’ all of a sudden ‘is tail begun to 
gO I looked up the drive an’ "ere she come 

“"E stood up on ‘is ‘ind legs pawin’ at the gate when she 
got there, ‘is tail as busy as a bee 
An’ before ever 
I knowed what she was at she opened the gate an’ stepped 
in. I ‘ollered an’ run for it, but she shut it in my face 

You stay outside with your fine large revolver,’ she 
sa) I didn’t know she ‘ad noticed the gun till then 

“She goes to feedin’ 'im by ‘and, a piece at a time. "E 
grabbed at the first one, an’ I'm tellin’ you now she give 


“*Good morning, Big Boy!’ she says 


ima slap on the nose 

‘Table manners!’ she says, an’ ’e took the reat more 
careful. When ‘e'd ate it all she ‘ad me get ‘er a chair 
Then she sets an’ talks to ’im, an’ after a while e puts ‘is 
ugly mug in ‘er lap 

“Well, that ended the lion-tamin’. But’e'’ad to be shut 
up for fear ’e’d kill a real dog for us, an’ the missus took ‘im 
out on leash every day. She'd go way over in the fields with 
"im an’ let im run there, an’ I will say "e minded ‘er good 

‘I ’atedthesight of im at the kennels, moreespecial when 
dog men came to see my stuff. Chuck Sellers, 'e visited me 
once, an’ I was goin’ down the runways with "im 

“* This,’ I says, pointin’ to a dog we'd just brought over, 
‘is the Duke of Kent. We himported ‘im for an outcross 
on the Roderigo blood. ‘Andsome, ain't ’e?’ 

Yes,” says Chuck, an’ looks over in the next runway 
where the big mongrel was kep’. ‘What are you goin’ to 
do with Count Cesspool?’ ‘e says. ‘Raise littie ‘ippo- 
potamuses?’ 

‘I got so I ’ated the big slob like a skunk, but the missus 
wouldn't get rid of ‘im. She says that Scotty may send for 
‘im; but that wasn’t it. You see ’e would ‘ave bit a ieg 
off any but ‘er that monkeyed with ‘im, an’ she knowed 
it an’ it tickled ‘er 

"E ‘ad been on the place three months or so when or 
day ‘ere comes a man from the cattle barns on the run 

“*Get a gun quick an’ come on!’ 'e ‘ollers lhe Regent 
is loose 

‘"E meant Cordova Regent. You've ‘eard of ‘im, | 
expect the worst Je rsey bull that ever stood on four feet 

“*That’s a fine business,’ I says. ‘Who let ’im looss 

“*We tried to put another 


the ropes,” 'e says Urry uy 


ring in ‘is nose an’ ’e broke 
‘I grabbed an automatic from the kennel gun rack with 
an ‘andful of shells, an’ started for the barns As I went 


down the runways | banged into an open gat It was 
Buttercup’s runwa o 'e was out with the missus some 
where, an’ I issed “im an’ run on 


“T run through the dairy ‘ouse, thinkin’ to go out the 
back WAV al *s ive time Well, the back door was locked 





‘eaven knows wl y, 80 I come out again ar * went round 

* At the barnyard was the met on sheds, some 
on the straw stack. an’ one or two « barn They ad 
clubs an’ such, but I didn’t see nobody on the ground 


“There was a panel of the barnyard fence tore dow 


an’ the Regent was trottin’ across the fie lds toward a bunet 


of cows, shakir is big blach ‘ead an’ bellerin’ 

“Then something came up out ol the ‘ollow just ahead of 
the Regent It was the n is an’ she ‘ad her back to ‘im, 
an’ then I lost 1 I ! 
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Tokio, Kobe, Naggasak, Schang High, Honk Honk and Vanila 


on the Ship bord. Dec. 8 
“YRIEND AL: Well old Pal wear 
Pireives with japan and now wear 
on our way to china and we just 
left kobe a bout 2 hrs. a go and I been 
laying down takeing a rest for a bout 
i hr. and '% because I dident get no sleep 
last night. the 2 ball clubs and the re- 
porters thats a long with us stuck in 
Yokohama and tokio yest. and played 
a couple games out to the collige wile 
the rest of the party come over to Kobe 
on the Ship bord and I wisht Mcgraw 
and Callahan had of left me come with 
the rest of the party and then I would of 
got a nights rest but insted of that I 
had tostick a round with the ball players 
tho I just pitched only the day before 
and all as I did yest. was watch 
them play and hit a few fungos and then 
we had to take the train from tokio to 
Kobe last night and thats why I dident 
get no rest because the births on this 
here japan train wasent never build for 
no big stropping man like I but was 
build for little scrimps like Bush of the 
Detroit club or may be some dorf out of 
a Muzeem. They was a bout 5 ft. in 
jenth and may be 1 ft. in breath and I 
tride to lay in 1 of them and got all 
cramped up and steve Evans comea long 
by my birth and says what was the mat- 
ter and I says I guess Id half to cut my 
legs off a bout the knees to lay in this 
here birth and he says You better cut 
off some thing you dont use. Cut off 
your head. I guess he ment how could 
I stand in the box and pitch or run a 
round the bases when I got a hold of 1 if 
I dident have no legs. well I give up try- 
ing to sleep and got up and set up all night and onct in a 
wile I took a little nap seting up but a man dont get no 
real rest when you setup. And all as it took us to get from 
tokio to Kobe was 14 hrs. and its a bout as far like it is 
from Chicago to Detroit. Well Al Im glad we dont have 
these here japan R.R. in the american League or we wou!d 
he 4 the season going from Boston to st. Louis. 

well we finely got to Kobe but Ist. I want to tell you 
a bout the banquit the night before last night and a bout 
the games yest. The banquit was gave by americans that 
live in Yokohama the poor suckers and evry body made 
speeches and finely I was ast to get up and resite my pone 
only Id wrote it in such a hurry that they wasent no lenth 

to it but pretty good at that and I will coppy it off: 


The White Sox and the N. Y. giants 
Are going a round the world. 

play games in the diffrunt countrys 
All a round the world, 


We played a game this P. M. 
And I pitched for the N. Y. team 
but the luck of the base ball game 
Broke against me it seems. 


yest. 


I went in there with a sore arm 

And couldent raze it a bove my head. 
But Megraw ast I should pitch. 

what more could be said. 

Next time I face against the White Sor 
I hope I will be in form 

And then we will see what hapens 
When theys 0 the matter with my arm. 
But now we ali want to say 

Your well come to us is grate 

and we will tell the boys how kind you were 
In the Uniied States. 


Well Al it brot down the Hotel where the banquit was 
at and it looked for a minut like Id half to get up and say 
it over but they seen I was all tired out from working 9 inn. 
with my arm in such shape like that so they left me set 
down. we got to bed late and it certunly felt fine sleeping 
in a bed on the dry ground and not no Ocean water under 
you and sharks atacking the Ship. I over slept my self and 
wasent up yest. A. M. when the rest of the party left on 
the Ship bord for Kobe and I had to hussle to get drest in 
time to go out to the collige and in the A. M. Callahan and 
Mcgraw picked a team out from all the ball players and 
played against the japan collige team and they played ball 
just a bout like all the collige teams I ever seen and I was 
giad I wasent in there pitching against them or I would 


By RING W. LARDNER 
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I Wouldent of Ett Nothing if I Had of Been Starved te Deth 
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of felt like a murder. our club beat them 16 to 3 and it 
could of been 100 and then we ett our lunch at the collige 
and in the P. M. the White Sox give the giants an other 
triming and the score was 12 to 9 and if I couldent win a 
game with 9 runs behind me I would quite pitching and 
shin shoes or some thing. But some of these here pitchers 
havent got nothing but there name and a dress and Hern 
that pitched for the N. Y. giants says he had a sore arm 
but where would he get a sore arm when he hadent did 
nothing for 2 wks. accept sale acrost the Ocean. I guess 
probily a fish bit his arm hey Al. Some of these here would 
be a pitchers all ways have a alley buy when they loose a 
ball game and when they joose a ball game it aint never 
there falt but its some body else falt or they got a sore 
arm or a pane in there stumick or some thing. 

but I wisht you could of been out there and seen the way 
the peopl act it and they wasent no seats for them in the 
bleachers but they set down on mats with there legs under 
them like a taylor or some thing and they dident holler 
like a reglar crowd and I guess may be they was dissapointed 
on acct of me not pitching and the peopl that wasent out 
there the day before when I pitched was sore but at that 
I shouldent never ought to of went in there the way my 
arm was. Well after the game we road a round and seen the 
sites and had supper and then we catched the train for Kobe 
like I told you a bout only we could of let the train get 50 
miles from the town and then ran-after it and catched it. 

We got in Kobe at 9 a clock A. M. this morning and most 
of the boys made a monkey of them self buying Kumonnas 
to take home to there wife and other junk but Florries all 
ready got 2 Kumonnas that must be O. K. because she 

wares them all the wile so I dident buy nothing and I was 
glad of it after words because just before we was leaveing 
this P. M. all the ladys in the party was gave a baskit of 
flowers and I got 1 to and I will ship it to Florrie from china 
and I guess thats better then Kumonnas. 

The rest of the party got to Kobe a bout noon and we 
joined them on the Ship bord and now wear all to gather 
again bound tords china. we will still be on the Ship bord 
yet for 2 more days and I will write you an other letter 
tommorow and male the both of them this 1 and the 1 I 
write tommorow to gather. 

Your pal. Jack. 

on the Ship bord. Dec. 10. 
LD PAL: Well old Pal I dident write you no letter 
yest. on acct of us landing and I dident know we was 
going to land any wheres but we land it at a place name 
Naggasak or some thing in the P. M. and fooled a round til 


a bout 2 a clock this A. M. and I got in 
to my birth a bout 3 and now its pretty 
near noon and I just got threw with my 
breakfast. 

we stoped at this heré Naggasak to 
buy some cole for the Ship because wear 
libel to run in to some cold weather at 
china and they say this here place we 
stoped at it is the fastest coleing station 
in the world and we stood on the porch 
a long wile watching them put cole on 
the Ship bord and they must of been a 
1000000 japans men wommen and chil- 
dern passing cole up the side of the Ship 
bord and the wommen was the mens wife 
and there childern and what do you 
think of a man that would make his 
wife and childern work a long with him 
and it would be just like as if I was to 
make Florrie and little Al help me only 
of coarse I dont need no help when Im 
pitching. 

Then they was a bunch of pedlers come 
on the Ship bord and tride to sell ussome 
more junk and some of the boys fell for 
it but Im going to hold on to my money 
til theys some thing worth spending for 
it and not no Turtles shells like the boys 
was buying today and when you get them 
what can you do with them and they aint 
no more use then if I was to throw a spit 
ball when my fast 1 and my curve is 
working good. And some of the boys 
took a ride a round the town but I stuck 
here on the Ship bord and rest it. dutch 
Schaefer come in to my birth room last 
night and we laughed and joked and I 
rosted him a bout he not knowing that 
the R. R. was not runing no more from 
japan to the US and he took my kiding 
O. K. because I dident make it to raw. And he seen the 
baskit of flowers in my birth room and ast me what was I 
going to do with them and I says what do you supose Im 
going to do with them eat them and he says No I thot may 
be you was going leave them go to seed and then plow your 
shirt boozem up and start a garden and I says No Im not 
going to start no garden but Im going to male them home 
partial post to my wife from china and Schaefer says she 
will be glad to get them but you better write a note on the 
out side of the packige and tell the male carier to water 
them evry day or 2 on the way over so Schaefer raped up 
the flowers for me in a packige and left a hole in it so as 
theys a place to sqirt water on them and wrote on the out 
side for the male man to water them only of coarse it will 
be a hole lot of diffrunt male men that handles them before 
they get to Chicago and Schaefer wrote the note in china 
japan and englich so as they would all under stand it and 
may be they wont have time to put no water on them but 
if they dont Florrie wont care when she gets them because 
she will see Im thinking a bout her water or no water. 

Well Al it looks like I would starve wile wear in china 
because I wont be able to eat none of there meat because 
Schaefer says all as they have is chop suye and over here 
in china they put rats in it and I says Well you wont get 
me to eat no chop suye with rats in it and Schaefer says 
Well then you will starve to deth because thats all you will 
get in the line of meat and did you ever taste rats and I 
says No and I wont never taste them nether and Schaefer 
says you dont know what your mising because when a 
rats been plucked and the rat poson tooken out of there 
cistern they aint no sweeter meat you can get a hold of 
accept may be mole stake. But I dont care weather its 
sweet or saur you wont catch me eating no rat meat and 
may be seting up my stumick again. 

Schaefer and Evans has been lerning me a few words in 
china and there harder to lern then the japan words and 
I only lerned a few just enough to get a long with if I 
hapened to be a lone by my self a way from the rest of the 
party. When you want to say Wheres the Hotel you say 
Lie Hung Schang only of coarse that aint the fellow that 
catchs for the Athaletics and if a man pitched right to 
him he wouldent hit 1 out of the infield. And when you 
want to say how do do to 1 of them you say Chink 
Chink china man and if they ast me what position do I 
play I say Me velly bushy and that means Im a pitcher 
and if they ast me what club am I with I say Chi White 
sockee Tong. And when you want to say good by to 1 of 
them you say Go helly. Aint them crazy words Al and a 
man that lerns the hole languige must be a wonder only 























of coarse some of them dont never lern nothing else but 
beggins to talk china when there still babys yet but Im 
glad little Al wont half to lern to talk by talking china 
because it must be hard enough for a baby to lern plane 
englich when your nothing but a baby. 

Well Al may be I can eat a little some thing now and Im 
going to eat all as I can hold before we get to china where 
I wont be able to eat no meat and for all as I know they put 
some thing in there potatos to may be gravey made out of 
parish green or some thing. 

Tommorow we will be in Schang High and I will write 
you what comes off and I will male this here letter Im 
writeing now a long with the other 1 I all ready wrote from 
Schang High and the flowers for Florrie. 

Your pal. Jack. 

on the Ship bord. Dee. 12. 
_ Well Al wear all threw with Schang High and now 
wear on our way to Honk Honk and we left Schang 
High last night and was only there 1 day and we get to 
Honk Honk the next day after tommorow and we stay there 
1 day and then wear threw with china for good and I will 
be glad of it on acct of you cant eat nothing in china with 
out your takeing a chanct of geting posoned and Im glad 
we can have the most of our meals on the Ship bord because 
I wont eat none of that china dope and the rest of them can 

be suckers if they have a mind. 

Well we got in to Wooze Hung yest. A. M. and then we 
got off of the Umpires of japan and got a bord of the tender 
boat and road to Schang High and we got there a bout 14 
past 10 in the A. M. and they was a comitty to meet us 
down to the Doc and they was members of the china 
amature B. B. league and Evans says to me Well you 
should ought to feel at home a round here and I says Why 
and he says because theys so many amature ball players 
and they took us up to the aster House Hotel and we ett our 
lunch there and then we was geting ready for the game 
but Mcgraw made the miss take and told Callahan that 
I was going to pitch and Callahan ast me how did my 
arm feel and I says it felt grate. It beggin to sprinkle a few 
drops and Callahan calied the game off and I guess you 
know why Al because if I had of went in there feeling good 
I would of made them look like a rummy and Callahan 
portended like he was sorry a bout the rain but if it hadent 
of rained I bet he would of hired the fire dept. to go out and 
wet the grounds up so as we couldent play. It shows you 
Al that Callahan knows how lucky the White Sox was to 
beat me in tokio and I bet by now Callahans sore he ever 
lended me to Mcgraw for this trip. 

Well when the game was called off we went a round the 
town site seen and that shows you how much it was raining 
and if the sun had of been shineing Callahan would of said 
it was to hot to play or some thing but they wont be ex- 
cusses for him all the wile and may be tommorow I will be 
able to get in there and give them a showing up and Im 
glad that the White Sox is not the reglar White Sox but 
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some out siders a long with them because I would not feel 


like pitching my best against my own club. 

Yest. P. M. we seen the sites as I say and after words 
they ast us to have some lunch in the Hotel only they call 
it tifin and thats because there a shamed to call it lunch 
on acct of the stuff they give you and I was hungery as a 
bare but I wouldent of ett nothing if I had of been starved 
to deth and they dident have no meat just sand witchs and 
cake and that stuff and I thot may be it might be all O. K 
but Schaefer says the sand witchs was made from out of 
poson ivey only it aint as posen is the kind at home and 
dont have no affect on some peop! but it pretty near kills 
other people and Schaefer says he had tride it before and 
it dident hurt him but it might may be hurt me a little 
only he did not think it would hurt me much but I wasent 
going to take no chance. And the cakes was frost it wit! 
leather from the china landry soap Schaefer told me. But 
he says it wasent nothing like the soap at home and why 
dident I try some and I says No thanks I dont care for no 
soap and he says I thot so. Then he says Why dont you 
talk china to some of these peop! and I says a few words to 
them in china and they just set there and did not say 
nothing with there mouth open like a fish or some thing. 
So when we was leaveing I says Go helly and Callahan says 
you better be care full or some body will stick a knife in to 
you talking like that way and then I told him what it ment 
and he had to laugh at him self because he thot I was insult- 
ing them or some thing. 

Well Al when we get to Honk Honk we will be threw 
with the Umpires of japan thats the Ship we been rideing 
on ever since we left the US and the capt of the Ships 
going to give us a fair well banquit tommorow night and 
he should ought to do some thing after us giveing him 
them tips when we got off of the boat at Yokohama and 
Evans says wear suposed to give the capt and the rest of 
the crews some more tips when we say good by to the Ship 
at Honk Honk but I cant do that on acct of all the money 
I got is japan money and if the Ship is going back to the 
US after it leaves us what would the crews do with yen 
and sen but insted of giveing them some more tips Im going 
to write an other of my pones to speak at the banquit and 
before I get threw Al I guess I will be able to write poultry 
as good is I pitch. Only this time insted of a pone a bout 
our party or the trip I will pay a complimunt to the capt 
and the crews of the Ship. 

So long old Pal for this time. 

your Pal. Jack. 


on the Ship bord. Dec. 16. 
RIEND AL: Well Al I guess its a bout time I was 
writeing you a letter again and I promused I would write 
1 evry day but the day after I wrote you the last time we 
was busy packing up our stuff to get off of the Umpires of 
Japan and then that night they was the banquit and the 
next day we was in Honk Honk and we all! had to get our 
self vaxinated and that night we got a bord of this boat the 
St. Allbums and now wear on our way to Vanila 
and the Philip Bean ilands and I would of wrote 
you yest. only I got lonesom thinking a bout 
Florrie and little Al and just think Al I havent 
herd nothing from them since we was in Yoko- 
hama and then it was 2d. hand it you might 
say. Some of the boys got some male in Honk 
Honk but letters has got to be a drest in china 
hand writeing when you get them there and 
Florrie dont know nothing a bout that so 
probily she wrote me a letter there and I dident 
get it but I will may be get 1 in Vanila. Orthey 
may be dead for all as I know. But any way 
I sent them some post cards from Honk Honk. 
Well Al I will tell you whats been going on 
since the last time I wrote to you and Ist. comes 
the banquit that the capt of the Umpires of 
japan give us and they was the usul speechs 
and storys and Schaefer and the boys sung a 
song and then I got up and pulled what Id 
wrote a bout the capt and the crews and I will 
coppy it down. 
Boys its time to say good by 
To the capt and the crews 
of the I mptres of japan 
Evry 1 of them a man. 
They give us grand treatmunt 
Wile we was on the bord of there Si 
And add to the plessure 
Uy the grate B. B. trip. 
Wear sorry to leave you boys 
You done the best you could 
And if any miss takes was mad 
You was doing the best you could. 
A man cant do evry thing. 
Thats not to be ex pecte d. 
And as long as you was trying 


J 
what more could be expected 


So by gones is by gones he ys 
ind now that we must part. 
We wish yor all the luck in the world 


Is the wish from the bottom of my hear 


















I Was Pretty Near Rosted to Deth With Them Clothe On 


Well Al I thot they wouldent never stop yeling when I 
got threw and the capt got up out of his seat and thanked 
me and says he appresiated my pone more then the tip I 
give him when we got off of the Ship at Yokohama and he 
was all choked up when he was talking and I guess some of 
the wommen in the party broke down and cride because 
I could hear them snuffeling and the banquit broke up 
after that and we all went to bed to get some sleep and the 
next morning when we woke up we was at Honk Honk and 
geting ready to land when some brittich oficers 
the bord of the Ship and says we all got to be vaxinated 


clumb on 


just like we was all kids or some thing and Megraw and 
Callahan made a kick but the oficers says they was small 
Pox in Honk Honk and did we want to get a hold of it so 
we all had to get vaxinated and I says I did not feel like 
pitching the game that P. M. so I thot I would stay on the 
bord of the Ship but come to find out we couldent stay on 
the Ship on acct of it leaveing us there so I had to get off 
and I feel O. K. so far Al and I guess I dident catch no 
small Pox or nothing because here its been 2 days since we 
was in Honk Honk and not no marks on me accept the 
spot where I was vaxinated at. 

Well we went to the Hotel and the boys ett there lunch 
and I did not eat nott ing and Callahan says W hy not and 
ays You must think Im a rummy or some thing and its 





bad enough to eat them rats and things when they aint got 
small Pox on them and he says I wisht you was as care full 
a bout your pitching as you are a bout evry thing else and 
I says You will see weather I can pitch or not pitch thi 


P. M. and he shut up. 


pitch the game on acct of them not chargeing no money 


But Mcgraw wouldent leave m« 


to get to the park and besides most of the people out to 
the game was brittich solders from england and Mcgraw 
says he would not waist me on people that did not under 


stand the game and besides that did not pay to get in so I 


set on the bench and the giants beat the White Sox 7 to 4 
ind thats the Ist game the giants has win on the trip since 
we left the US and they wa lucky to win this 1 and 
shouldent never ought to of scored onl scott pitched 
T them and dident have nothing but his glove 
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him self. Callahans shirt is O. K. accept its like mine and 
hasent got no buttons in the boozem nothing but button 
holes and the man or who ever was it that took my shirt 
took a long them little black tax that you get from the 
landry and I buttoned my own shirt with them and I have 
not got none of them left to stick in Callahans shirt but my 
neck ty covers the boozem all most up. 

Well Al I certunly put some thing over on the rest of the 
bunch Aland I bet theyll be sore when they find it out. Ail 
the rest of them got there japan money changed to US 
money at Honk Honk because US money is the reglar 
money in the Philip Bean ilands and now come to find out 
the japan money is worth 4 times its reglar price in the 
Philip Bean ilands and they will give me $10.00 dollars for 
what I got and in japan and china it isent only worth $2 
and '4. Evans was teling me a bout it tonight and he 
wanted I should sell him my 5 yens for $8.00 and I told 
him to go and take a jump in to the Ocean only it aint no 
Ocean but the china Sea wear rideing threw now. I guess 
Im a rummy or something hey Al. 

Well we get to Vanila tommorow and theys a hole lot of 
americans there and Mcgraws promused Im going to pitch 
and my arm feels grate. I cant hardily wait til we get to 
Vanila not on acct of me going to pitch but I bet may be 
theyll surely be a letter for me. 

Your old pal. Jack. 
on the Ship bord. Dec. 17. 
yy What time do you think it is Al and here I am write- 

1 ing you a letter at ‘4 past 6 in the morning and we will 
be in Vanila in 2 hrs. Well Al weve had some exitemunt on 
the bord and I been up since 5 and now its to late to go 
back to bed again so Im writeing you this letter to tell you 
what come off. 

steve Evans come to my room about 5 and awoke me up 
and says let me in so I got up and let him in and he come 
in and slamed the door and locked it and I says Whats the 
matter is they bergers on the boat and he says No theys 
some thing worst then bergers and he was so scarred he 
couldent say nothing for a while. And then he told me 
what it was and heres what it was Al. 1 of the night watch 
men was going by dutch Schaefers birth room a bout ‘4 
past 4 and he herd some thing in there and he tride the 
door and the door come open and he went in and Schaefer 
was sqeeking like a rat and nawing on the door and when 
the watch man come in Schaefer sqeeked at him and tride 
to bite him and the watch come runin out and for got to 
shut the door and Schaefer come out after him and chassed 
him and the watch men got a way and then Schaefer run 
to Evans room and done some more sqeeking out side of 
the door and Evans got up and come out and seen who was 
it and Schaefer made a grab at him like he was going to 
bite him and Evans got back in his room and locked the 
door and then hollered threw the key hole and ast Schaefer 
what was the matter. And Schaefer says they wasent 
nothing the matter but he must have some cheese. So then 
Evans come and give me warning and says I should keep 
my door locked because it was me Schaefer was after and 
I dident believe it at Ist. but pretty soon sure enough we 
herd a noise out side of the door and sqeeking like a rat 
and Evans says he would open the door and see if he could 
catch Schaefer and lock him up and Evans started 
for the door to unlock it open and I grabbed him 
and throwed him on to the bed and set on him 
and pretty soon some body hollered in from out 
side of the door and says evry thing was O. K. and 
the Dr. had got a hold of Schaefer and tooken him 
to hisroom. So I got off of Evans and opened the 
door and Joe Farrell come in and says the dan- 
ger was all over and we ast him what was the 
matter and he told us what the Dr. says and the 
Dr. says Schaefer must of got some rat poson from 
that meat he was eating in Honk Honk but the 
Dr. give him some anicdotes and he was all O. K. 
now but if he had went a little longer before the 
Dr. got a hold of him he would of had a bad atack 
of what they call rat hiderofobeya and he might 
of bit some body else and they would of got it and 
pretty soon every bedy on the bord of the Ship 
would of been contajus. You see Al what suckers 
them fellows was that ett that china dope and 
may be it was the poson ivey in them sand witchs 
only of coarse it must of been the chop suy or he 
wouldent of sqeeked like a rat and nawed at them 
bords. We made up our mind that we wouldent 
say nothing a bout it to the wommen in the party 
because what would be the use scarring them now 
its all over and wommens libel to have histerks 
when they get scarred and there scarred easy no 
matter how many big stropping men like I they 
got on the Ship bord to see that nothing dont 
hapen to them. And wear not going to say noth- 
ing to Schaefer a bout it'on acct of the Dr. teling 
us that he probily never knowed what come off but 
thot he was in bed ail the wile and Evans wanted 
{ should go in and help Schaefer pack his things 
up but i told him a bout me haveing to write you 
this letter aad besides Schaefer probily got packed 


up before he went to bed. But it shows you what suckers 
they was Al eating that chop suy and I wisht I was to your 
house in Bedford to get my breakfast this A. M. and in 
joying some of Berthas Pan cakes that they aint no poson 
ivey or ratsinit. Only just sour milk and suggar and butter 
and what ever else they is in it. We must be geting pretty 
clost to Vanila and I will half to get my things to gather. 
Your pal. Jack. 


on the Ship bord. Dec. 19. 

.D PAL: Well wear on the Ocean again after being a 

round Vanila for 2 days and so much come off that it 
will take me a long wile to tell you all a bout it but Ist. and 
4 most I want to tell you a bout the ball game and probily 
you will see it in the papers because we got 2 reporters a 
long with us but they will give me the worst of it like usul 
and I want you should know the truth. This here Mcgraw 
dont know no more a bout manageing a ball club than a 
rabbit or some thing and he must of had a hole lot of luck 
to win all them penants only the day before yest. he dident 
have none of the luck because the White Sox had all of it. 
You see Al the air in the Philip Bean ilands is all ways 
muggy and it gets the ball wet and damp and heavy and a 
man cant brake his curve good and your fast 1 wont hop 
for you. So Mcgraw should ought to of picked Faber or 
Wiltse or this here Hern to pitch because they havent none 
of them got nothing any way so what diffrunts does it make 
if the airs muggy but take a man like I and the balls got 
to feel light in your hands or I cant get no hep on it or 
brake my curve sharp. I had a nosion to tell Mcgraw a 
bout it before the game ever started but I seen what a 
bunch of americans they was out to the park and I says 
to my self rather then dissapoint the crowd I will go in 
there and stall threw the game but I knowed all the wile 
that I wouident be no good and not have nothing. But I 
went in there and I seen right a way that my speed and 
hook wasent no good on acct of the air so I just slopped 
them up there slow 1 after slow 1 and of coarse when you 
give them a slow 1 all the time theyll finely crack 1 on you 
unlest you mix them up with your curve and fast 1 and 
I couldent do that on acct of the air and honest Al the ball 
felt like 1 of these here shots that them collige willy boys 
put in there athaletic meats. But at that they had to have 
a horse shoe to score off of me and it wasent none of Cal- 
lahans own men that done nothing but the guys he got off 
of the other clubs to make the trip and if it had of been the 
real White Sox I could of shut them out even if the ball had 
of been heavy is Ping Bodie. 

Well Al we went a long neck in neck for 5 inings and 
then Benz give Larry Doyle a fast 1 right over the middle 
and Larry busted it inside of Ist base and then Daly has 
a boot and Slight gets a past ball and we score and I 
supose evry body thot I would win easy with 1 run because 
they dident know nothing a bout me not being able to use 
my fast 1 or hook so in the 7th. Doyle and Merkle booted 
a couple behind me and put 2 on and they was 2 out and 
Crawford come up and I looked over to the bench and 
sined to Megraw should I walk him and Mcgraw shook 
his head no so what could I do but stick them over there 
with out no more on them then little Al when hes takeing 
a bath only of coarse he dont take no bath but some body 


Well Al I Was Se Sore fora 
Minut That its Lucky I Dident 
Cut Lose and Bust Some Body 
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gives them to him. So Crawford gets a hold of 1 and busts 
it to right field and it should ought to of been a single and 
only 1 run scored but this here Indian Thorp thot he had 
to kick it all over the park to show the Philip Beans what 
a foot ball player he is and before the ball come back Craw- 
ford was on 3d. base and the other 2 had scored and we 
was a run behind and thats how it wound up but we could 
of tide it up in the 9th. when Doolan was on 3d. base and 
2 down and my turn to hit and Mcgraw takes me out and 
sends up this here left hander Wiltse and he popped up and 
the game was over and honest Al if I couldent hit what 
Benz was throwing up there and brake down the fence I 
would take my uneform off and sell it to a old cloths man 
or charitty. I been reading a bout this here Mcgraw and 
what a grate mgr. and all that ever since I was a ft. high 
and come to find out he dont know no more a bout man- 
ageing then 1 of these here waiters and if you dont give 
them a $.25 cent tip they get sore and next time you come 
in to there place there libel to stick parish green in your 
soup bold. 

Then they was an other game yest. besides the 1 the 
day before yest. and the White Sox win the game yest. to 
and they played it in the rain because Callahan knowed 
I had pitched the day before so they wasent no chanct of 
me pitching again but if theyd been a chanct of me pitch- 
ing you can bet he would of called the game off on acct of 
the rain. 

Well Al we come in to Vanila the day before yest. in the 
A. M. and I guess I told you a bout Schaefer haveing that 
atack and he was all O. K. again when we got off of the 
Ship bord and I kept a way from him for fear I would may 
be for get my self and say some thing a bout he being sick. 
They was a band on the Doc to meet us and when we got 
off they played the stars and strips and Hale to Columbus 
and all them tunes and it made a man feel kind a home sick 
hearing them tunes way over kere in a farm country and 
then we was road all over Vanila from 9 to pretty near 
Noon and Evans showed me where they bottle up the 
vanila and its on acct of them makeing so much of it here 
that this is the reason they named the town Vanila. And 
he showed me the street where Ad. Dooley won the navey 
fight from the Philip Beans when america was fighting them 
the war and the US should ought to of been a shamed to 
pick on these people Al because there about as big like 
Bush of the Detroit club and all colered peop! the most of 
them and cant fight out side of Jack Johnson and this here 
langferd. Then we had our lunch down to the Vanila hotel 
and it was so hot that the most of us ran a round with out 
no coats on and just think of that Al in the middle of Dec. 
and you and Bertha probily 14 froze there in Bedford. 
But we wont be to hot very long because the day after 
tomorrow wear going to go acrost the Equater and Evans 
says wear libel to run in to 50 bellow Zero and he took me 
in to a store so as I could get some heaver cloths for when 
we go acrost the Equater and when we get up to australia. 
He says I better get some overshoes and big thick mittons 
and a blankit and wile I was looking over some of the stuff 
Evans says he had to go to the Hotel and write a letter so 
I stuck in the store a lone and I had a blankit and some 
mittons all picked out and they come to a bout $7.00 
dollars but I wanted to get my moneys worth on acct of 
haveing that japan money that Evans told me 
was worth 4 times as much in Vanila is it is in 
japan and china. But when I come to pay the 
man and give him my 5 yens he told me it would 
be a bout $5.00 more and come to find out Evans 
was wrong a bout the japan money being worth 
more and it may be use to be but not no more so 
all as I got was the mittons and they come to 
$2.00 dollars and that left me with 1 of them yens 
and I traded it to the man for a % dollar. It 
looks like I would half to borry some money off of 
Callahan or Comiskey before we get off of the 
boat at australia. 

Well Al we went out to the ball pk. in the P. M. 
and the band went a long and some clubs from the 
Vanila league was out there in uneform and 
Schaefer says the diffrunt clubs are all named after 
some flavor like you get in a soda water fountin 
on acct of the league is the Vanila league and the 
teams is called chockaluts and straw burys and 
cherrys and grape jews. They practiced a round 
with us a wile and I couldent help from feeling 
sorry for them and then we was interduced to the 
Mare of Vanila and the Gens. of the army and 
navey and then come the game that I all ready 
told you a bout it and whats a man going to do 
when you cant make your curve ball brake and 
your fast 1 is as strate is a string on acct of the air. 

That night they was a Grand ball on the Roof 
garden at the hotel and the gardens up on the top 
of the Hotel and I bet I took off 10 lbs tripeing 
the life fantatic and some of the girls we danced 
with them was pretty swell lookers only I would 
of traded any 2 of them for Florrie and Violet the 
girl that was stuck on me in Detroit and she must 
of went in *he sane to marry that left hander Hill 

(Centinued on Page 73) 
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XII 

ORGATE found Selingman in 

the little drawing-room of the 

club, reclining in an easy-chair, 
a small cup of black coffee by his side. 
He appeared to be exceedingly irate 
at the performance of his partner in 
a recent rubber, and he seized upon 
Norgate as a possibly sympathetic 
confidant. 

“Listen to me for one moment,” 
he begged, “‘and tell me whether I 
have not the right to be aggrieved. I 
go in my own hand notrump. I am 
a careful declarer. I play here every 
day when I am in London and they 
know me well to be a careful declarer. 
My partner—I do not know his name, 
I hope I shall never know his name, I 
hope I shall never see him again—he 
takes me out. ‘Into what?’ you ask. 
Into diamonds! I am regretful, but I 
recognize, as I believe, a necessity. I 
ask you, of what do you suppose his 
hand consists? Down goes my no 
trump on the table—a good, a very 
good no trump. He has in his hand 
the ace, king, queen to five diamonds, 
the king of clubs guarded, the ace and 
two little hearts, and he takes me out 
into diamonds from no trumps with 
ascore at love all. Twopences they 
had persuaded me to play, too, and 
it was the rubber game. 

“Afterward he said to me: ‘You 
seem annoyed,’ and I replied: ‘I am 
annoyed,’andIam. I comein here to 
drink coffee and cool myself. Pres- 
ently I will cut into another rubber 
where that young man is not. Per- 
haps our friend Mrs. Benedek will be 
here. You and I and Mrs. Benedek, 
but not, if we can help it, the lady 
who smokes the small black cigars. 
She is very amiable, but I cannot 
attend to the game while she sits 
there opposite me. She fascinates me. 
In Germany sometimes our women 
smoke cigarettes; but cigars, and in 
public, never!” 

“We'll get a rubber presently, I 
dare say,”” Norgate remarked, set- 
tling himself in an easy-chair. “‘ How’s 
business?” 

“‘ Business is very good,” Selingman 
declared. “It is so good that I must 
be in London for another week or so 
before I set off to the provinces. It 
grows and grows all thetime. Soon I 
must find a manager to takeover some 
of my work here. At my time of life 
one likes to enjoy oneself. I love to 
be in London; I do not like these 
journeys to Newcastle and Liverpool and places a long way 
off. In London I am happy. You should go into business, 
young man. It is not well for you to do nothing.” 

“Do you think I should be useful in the crockery 
trade?” Norgate asked. 

Herr Selingman appeared to take the inquiry quite 
seriously. 

“Why not?” he demanded. “You are well educated, 
you have address, you have intelligence. Mrs. Benedek has 
spoken very highly of you. But you——— Oh, no, it would 
not suit you at all to plunge yourself into commerce, nor 
would it suit you, I think, to push the affairs of a prosper- 
ous German concern. You are very English, Mr. Norgate, 
is that not so?” 

“Not aggressively,”’ Norgate replied. “As a matter of 
fact, I am rather fed up with my own country just now.” 

Mr. Selingman sat quite still in his chair. Some signs of 
a change that came over him occasionally were visible in 
his face. He was for that moment no longer the huge, 
overgrown schoolboy bubbling over with the joy of life. 
His face had resolved itself into sterner lines. 

“There are other Englishmen besides you,” Selingman 
said, “who are a little what you call ‘fed up’ with your 
country. You have much common sense. You do not 
believe that yours is the only country in the world. You 
like sometimes to hear plain speech from one who knows?” 

“Without a doubt,” Norgate assented. 

Mr. Selingman stroked his knee with his fat hand. 

“You in England,” he continued, “you are too prosper- 
ous. Very, very slowly the country is drifting into the 
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hands of the people. A country that is governed entirely 
by the people goes down, down, down. Your classes are 
losing their hold and their influence. You have gone from 
Tory to Whig, from Whig to Liberal, from Liberal to Rad 
ical, and soon it will be the Socialists who govern. You 
know what will come then? Colonies! What do your 
Radicals care about colonies? Institutions! What do they 
care about institutions? All you who have inherited money 
they will bleed. You will become worse than a nation of 
shopkeepers. You will be an illustration to all the world of 
the dangers of democracy. So! I go on. I tell you why 
that comes about. You are in the continent of Europe and 
you will not do as Europe does. You are a nation outside. 
You have believed in yourselves and believed in your- 
selves till you think that you are infallible. Before long 
will come the revolution. It will be a greater one than the 
French Revolution.” 

Norgate smiled. 

“Too much common sense about us, I think, Mr. Seling- 
man, for such happenings,” he declared. “{ grant you 
that the classes are getting the worst of it so far as regards 
the government of the country, but I can’t quite see the 
future that you depict.’ 

“Good Englishman!” Herr Selingman murmured ap- 
provingly. “‘That is your proper attitude. You do not 
see because you will not see. I tell you that the best thing 
in all the world would be a little blood-letting. You do not 
like your government. Would it not please you to see it 
humiliated just a little?”’ 


>” 


“In what way? 
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“Oh, there are ways,” 
declared 


this’’— his two hands came together 


Selir gman 


‘A little gentle smack like 


with a crash that echoed through the 
room -—‘‘alittlesmack from Germany 
would do the business. People would 


begin vo under 


open their eyes and 
stand. A Radical government may 
fill your factories with orders and rob 
the rich to increase the prosperity of 
the poor; but it will not keep you a 
great nation among the others.” 

Norgate nodded. 

“You seem to have studied the 
question pretty closely,” he remarked 

“I study the subject closely,” 
Selingman went on, “‘ because my in- 
terestsare yours. My profitsaremade 
in England. I am German born, but 
I am English, too, in feeling. To mé« 
thetwo nationsareone. Weareofthe 
same race. That is why I am sorrow- 
ful when I see England slipping back 
That is why I should like to see h: 
have just a little lesson.” 

Selingman paused. Norgate rose 
to his feet and stood on the hearthrug 
with his elbow upon the mantelpiece 

“Twice we have come as far as 
that, Mr. Selingman,”’ he pointed out 
“England requires a little lesson 
You have something in your mind 
behind that, something that you are 
half inclined tosay tome. isn't thatso? 
Why not go on?” 

“Because I am not sure of you 
Selingman confessed frankly Be 
cause you might misunderstand what 
I say and we should be friends no 
longer, and you would say silly things 
about me and my views. Therefore, 
I like to keep you for a friend and I 
go no farther at present. You say 
that you are a little angry with your 
country; but you Englishmen are so 
very prejudiced, so very quick to take 
offense, so very insular, if I may use 
the word. I do not know how angry 
you are with your country. Ido not 
know how big and broad is your 
mind, whether you would be willing 
to see her suffer a little for her greater 
good. Ah, butthelady comesatlast!”’ 

Mrs. Benedek was accompanied by 
a tall, middle-aged man of fair com 
plexion whom Selingman greeted 
with marked respect. She turned to 
Norgate. 

“Let me present you,” she said, 
“to Prince Edward of Lenemaur 
Mr. Francis Norgate.”’ 

The two men shook hands. 
Possibly you remember that I played golf with you 
once at Woking,’’ Norgate reminded the Prince. 

‘I not only remember it,” Prince Edward 
“but I remember the result. You beat me three up, and 
we were to have a return match, but you had to leave for 
Paris on the next day 

“You will be able to have your return match now,” Mr 
Benedek observed. “Mr. Norgate is going to be in Eng 
land for some time. Let us play bridge 
early to-night—I am dining out—and I should like to 
make a little money 


nswered, 


I have to leave 


They strolled into the bridge room. Selingman hung 
behind with Norgate 
“Soon,” 





x “‘we must finish our talk, is it not 
so? Dine with me to-night; Mrs. Benedek has deserted 
me. We will eat in the Milan grillroom. The cooking there 
But you shall taste it for yourself.’ 
Norgate assented; “I shall be much 


is tolerable 
‘Thank you,” 


pleased » 

They played three or four rubbers; then Mrs. Benede} 
glanced at the clock 

“T must go,” she announced. “I am dining at eight 
o'clock.” 


~ Stay but for one moment,” Selingman begged. “ We will 
all take a little mixed vermouth together. I shall tell the 
excellent Horton how to prepare it. Plenty of lemon-pee! 
and just a dash But I shall not give my 

He called the steward and whispered some instruction 
in his ear. While they were waiting for the result, a man 
came in with an evening paper in his hand. He looked 


secret away 
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across the room to a table beyond that at which Norgate 
and his friends were playing. 

“Heard the news, Monty?” he asked. 

“No. What is it?’ was the prompt inquiry. 

“Poor old Baring-———” 

The newcomer stopped short. For the first time he 
had noticed Mrs. Benedek. She half rose from her chair, 
however, and her eyes were fixed upon him. 

“What is it?” she exclaimed. ‘‘What has happened?”’ 

There was an awkward silence. Mrs. Benedek snatched 
the paper from the man’s fingers and read the little para- 
graph. For a moment she was deathly white. 

“What is it?’’ Selingmen demanded. 

“Freddy Baring,’ she murmured—‘“ Captain Baring— 
shot himself in his room at the Admiralty this afternoon! 
Some one telephoned to him. Five minutes later he was 
found—dead—a bullet wound through his temple! Give 
me my chair, please; I think I am going to faint.” 


xIv 


ELINGMAN and Norgate dined together that evening 

in a corner of the large popular grillroom near the Strand. 
They were still suffering from the shock of the recent 
tragedy. They both rather avoided the topic of Baring’s 
sudden death. Selingman made but one direct allusion 
to it. 

“Only yesterday,” he remarked, “I said to little Ber- 
tha—I have known her so long that I call her always 
Bertha—that this bureau work was bad for Baring. When 
I was over last, a few months ago, he was the picture of 
health. Yesterday he looked wild and worried. He was at 
work with others, they say, at the Admiralty upon some 
new invention. Poor fellow!” 

Norgate, conscious of a curious callousness which even he 
himself found inexplicable, made some conventional reply 
only. Selingman began to talk of other matters. 

“Truly,” he observed, “a visit to your country is good 
for the patriotic German. Behold, here in London we are 
welcomed by a German maitre d’hétel, we are waited on by 
a German waiter, we drink German wine, we eat off what 
I very well know is German crockery.” 

“And some day, I suppose,” Norgate put in, “we are to 
be German subjects. Isn't that so?” 

Selingman’s denial was almost unduly emphatic. 

“Never!” he exclaimed. “There is nothing so foolish as 
the way many of you English seem to regard us Germans 
as though we were wild beasts of prey. Now it gives me 
pleasure to talk with a man like yourself, Mr. Norgate. 
J like to look a little into the future and speculate as to 
our two countries. Above all things else, this thing I do 
truly know—the German nation stands for peace. Yet 
in order that peace shall everywhere prevail, a small war, 
a humanely conducted war, may sometime in the future, 
one must believe, take place. It would last but a short 
time, but it might lead to great ciuanges. I have some- 
times thought, my young friend Norgate, that such a war 
might be the greatest blessing which England could ever 
experience.” 

“As a discipline, you mean?" Norgate murmured. 

“ As a cleansing tonic,’”’ Selingman declared. “It would 
sweep out your Radical government. It would bring the 
classes back to power. It would kindle in the spirits of 
your coming generation the spark of that patriotism which 
is, alas, just now a very feeble flame. What do you think? 
You agree with me, eh?” 

“It is going a long way,” Norgate said cautiously, “to 
approve of a form of discipline so stringent.” 

“But not too far, oh, believe me, not too far!"’ Seling- 
man insisted. “If that war should come, it would come 
solely with the idea of sweeping away this government, 
which is most distasteful to all German politicians. It 
would come solely with the idea that with a new form of 
government here, more solid and lasting terms of friend- 
ehip could be arranged between Germany and England.” 

“A very interesting theory,”” Norgate remarked. “Do 
you believe in it yourself?” 

Selingman paused to give an order to a waiter. His tone 
suddenly became more serious. He pointed to the menu. 

“They have dared,” he exclaimed, “to bring us hollan- 
daise sauce with the asparagus! A gastronomic indignity! 
it is such things as this that would endanger the eniente 
between our countries.” 

“IT don't mind hollandaise,’’ Norgate ventured. 

“Then of eating you know very little,” Herr Selingman 
pronounced. “There is only one sauce to be served with 
esparagus, and that is finely drawn butter. I have 
explained to the mattre d’hétel. He will bring us what I 
desire. Meanwhile, we spoke, I think, of our two coun- 
tries. You asked me a question. I do indeed believe in the 
theories [ have been advancing.” 

“But wouldn’t a war smash up your crockery busi- 
ness?”’ Norgate asked. 

“For six months, yes! And after that six months, for- 
tunes for all of us, trade such as the world has never known, 
a settled peace, a real union between two great and friendly 
countries. I wish England well. I love England. i love 
my holidays over here, my business trips which are holi- 
days in themselves, and for their sake and for my own sake 
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I say that just a little wrestle, a slap on the cheek from one 
and a punch on the nose from the other, and we should find 
ourselves.” 

“War is a very dangerous conflagration,” 
remarked. 
hazardous.” 

“Tt is no experiment,” Selingman declared, “it is a cer- 
tainty. All that we do in my country we do by what we 
call previously ascertained methods. We test the ground 
in front of us before we plant our feet upon it. We not only 
look into the future but we stretch out our hands. We 
make the doubtful places sure. Our turn of mind is scien- 
tific. Our road making and our bridge building, our empire 
making and our diplomacy, they are all fashioned in the 
same manner. If you could trust us, Mr. Norgate, if you 
could trust yourself to work for the good of both countries, 
we could make very good and profitable use of you during 
the next six months. Would you like to hear more?” 

“But I know nothing about crockery!” 

“Would you like to hear more?” Selingman repeated. 

“T think I should.” 

“Very well then,” Selingman proceeded, “to-morrow 
we will talk of it. There are some ways in which you might 
be very useful, useful at the same time to your country 
and to ours. Your position might be somewhat peculiar, 
but that you would be prepared for a short time to tolerate.”’ 

“Peculiar in what respect?’’ Norgate asked. 

Selingman held his glass up to the light and criticized it 
for a moment. He set it down empty. 

“Peculiar,” he explained, “inasmuch as you might seem 
to be working with Germany, whereas you would really 
be England's best friend. But let us leave these details until 
to-morrow. For to-night we have talked enough of serious 
matters. I have a box at the Gaiety and we must not be 
late—also a supper party afterward. This is indeed a 
country for enjoyment. To-morrow we speak of these 
things again. You have seen our little German lady at the 
Gaiety? You have heard her sing and watched her dance? 
Well, to-night you shall meet her.” 

“Rosa Morgen?” Norgate exclaimed. 

Selingman nodded complacently. 

“She sups with us,” he announced, “she and others. 
That is why, when they spoke to me of going back for 
bridge to-night, I pretended that I did not hear. Bridge is 
very good, but there are other things. To-night I am ina 
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frivolous vein. I have many friends among the young ladies 
of the Gaiety. You shall see how they will welcome me.” 

“You seem to have found your way about over here,” 
Norgate remarked as he lit a cigar and waited while his 
companion paid the bill. 

“T am a citizen of the world,” Selingman admitted. “I 
enjoy myself as I go, but I have my eyes always fixed upon 
the future. I make many friends and I do not lose them. 
I set my face toward the pleasant places and I keep it in 
that direction. It is the cult of some to be miserable. It 
is mine to be happy. The person who does most good in the 
world is the person who reflects the greatest amount of 
happiness. Therefore, I am a philanthropist. You shall 
learn from me, my young friend, how to banish some of 
that gloom from your face. You shall learn how to find 
happiness.” 

They made their way across to the Gaiety, where Seling- 
man was a very conspicuous figure in a gay party in the 
largest and most conspicuous box. He watched with com- 
placency the delivery of enormous bouquets to the princi- 
pal artistes, and received their little bows of thanks with 
spontaneous and unaffected graciousness. Afterward he 
dragged Norgate round to the stage-door, installed him in a 
taxi, and handed over to his escort two or three of his guests. 

“T intrust you, Mr. Norgate,” he deciared, “with our 
one German export more wonderful even than my crock- 
ery— Miss Rosa Morgen. Take good care of her and bring 
her to the Milan. The other young ladies are my honored 
guests, but they are also Miss Morgen’s. She will tell you 
their names. I have others to look after.” 

Norgate’s last glimpse of Selingman showed him stand- 
ing on the pavement outside the theater, surrounded by a 
little group of light-hearted girls and a few young men. 

“He is perfectly wonderful, our Mr. Selingman,”’ Miss 
Morgen murmured as they started off. ‘‘ Tell me how long 
you have known him, Mr. Norgate.”’ 

“Four days,”’ Norgate replied. 

She screamed with laughter. 

“It is so like him,” she declared. ‘‘He makes friends 
everywhere. A day is sufficient. And he gives such won- 
derful parties! I do not know why we all like to come, 
but we do. I suppose that we all get half-a-dozen invita- 
tions to supper most nights, but there is not one of us who 
does not put off everything to sup with Mr. Selingman. 
He sits in the middle—oh, you shall watch him to-night 
and what he says I do not know, but we laugh and then we 
laugh again, and’every one is happy.” 

“I think he is the most irresistible person,” Norgate 
agreed. “I met him two or three nights ago coming over 
from Berlin, and he spoke of nothing but crockery and 
politics. To-night I dine with him and I find a different 
person.” 

“He is a perfect dear,”’ one of the other girls exclaimed; 
“but so curiously inquisitive! I have a great friend, a 
gunner, whom I brought with me to one of his parties, and 
he is always asking me questions about him and his work. 
I absolutely had to worry Dick so as to be able to answer 
all his questions, didn’t I, Rosa?” 

Miss Morgen nodded a little guardedly. 

“T should not call him really inquisitive,” she said. “It 
is because he likes to seem interested in the subject that 
interests you.” 

“IT am not at all sure whether that is true,” the other 
young lady objected. “‘ You remember when Ellison Gray 
was always round with us? Why, I know that Mr. Seling- 
man simply worried Maud’s life out of her to get a little 
model of his aéroplane from him. There was no end of 
things he wanted to know about cubic feet and dimensions. 
But he is a dear all the same.” 

“A perfect dear!” the others echoed. 

They drew up outside the Milan. Rosa Morgen turned 
to their escort. 

““We will meet you in the hall in five minutes,” she said. 
“Then we can all go together to find Mr. Selingman.” 


xv 


ELINGMAN’S supper party was in some respects both 
distinctive and unusual. Norgate, looking round him, 
thought that he had never in his life been among such a 
motley assemblage of people. There were eight or nine 
musical-comedy young ladies; a couple of young soldiers, 
one of whom he knew slightly, who had arrived as escorts 
to two of the young ladies; Prince Edward of Lenemaur; 
a youthful peer who by various misdemeanors had placed 
himself outside the pale of any save the most Bohemian 
society; and several other men, whose faces were unfamiliar. 
They occupied a round table just inside the door of the 
restaurant, and they sat there till long after the lights 
were lowered. The conversation all the time was of the 
most general and frivolous description, and Selingman, as 
the hour grew later, seemed to grow larger and redder and 
more joyous. The only hint at any serious conversation 
came from the musical-comedy star whosat at Norgate’sleft. 
“Do you know our host very well?” she asked Norgate 
once. 
“T am afraid I can’t say that I know him well at all,” 
Norgate replied. “I met him in the train coming from 
Berlin a few nights ago.” 
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“He is the most original pefson,” she declared. “He 
entertains whenever he has a chance, he makes new friends 
every hour, he eats and drinks and seems always to be 
enjoying himself like an overgrown baby. And yet all the 
time there is such a very serious side to him that one feels 
he has a purpose in it all.” 

“Perhaps he has,”” Norgate ventured. 

“* Perhaps he has,” she agreed, lowering her voice a little. 
“‘At least I believe one thing—I believe that he isa good 
German and yet a great friend of England.” 

“You don’t find the two incompatible then?’ 

“T do not,” the young lady replied firmly. “I do not 
understand everything, of course, but I am half German 
and half English, so I can appreciate both sides; and I do 
believe that Mr. Selingman, if he had not been so immersed 
in his business, might have been a great politician.” 

The conversation drifted into other channels. Norgate 
was obliged to give some attention to the more frivolous 
young lady on his right. The general exodus to the bar 
smoking-room only took place long after midnight. Every 
one was speaking of going on to a supper club to dance, 
and Norgate quietly slipped away from the party. He 
took a hurried leave of his host. 

“You will excuse me, won’t you?” 
enjoyed my evening tremendously. 
and dine with me one night.” 

“We will meet at the club to-morrow afternoon,” 
Selingman declared. “But why not come on with us now? 
You are surely not weary? They are taking me to a supper 
club, these young people. I have engaged myself to dance 
with Miss Morgen—I who weigh nineteen stone! It will 
be a thing to see. Come with us.” 

Norgate excused himself and left the place a moment 
later. It was a fine night and he walked slowly toward 
Pall Mall, deep in thought. Outside one of the big clubs on 
the right-hand side a man descended from a taxicab just as 
Norgate was passing. They almost ran into each other. 

“Norgate, you reprobate!” 

**Hebblethwaite!” 

The latter passed his arm through the young man’s and 
led him toward the club steps. 

“*Come in and have a drink,” he invited. “I am just up 
from the House. I do wish you coyld get some of your mili- 
tary friends to stop worrying uB, Norgate. Two hours 
to-night have been absolutely wasted 
because they would talk National 
Service and heckle us about the Terri- 
torials.” 

“T’'ll come in with you, although 
heaven knows I don’t need anything 
more to drink!’’ Norgate replied. “As 
for the rest, I am all on the side of the 
hecklers. You ought to know that.” 

They drew two easy-chairs together 
in acorner of thegreat deserted smoking 
roomand Hebblethwaite gave hisérder. 

“Yes,” he remarked, “I forgot. You 
are on the other side, aren’t you? I 
haven’t a word to say against the 
navy, but we spend more money than 
is necessary upon it, and I stick out for 
economy whenever I can. As regards 
the army, however, my theory is that 
it is useless. It’s only a temptation to 
us to meddle in things that don’t con- 
cern us. The navy is sufficient to de- 
fend these shores if anyone were foolish 
enough to wish to attack us. If we 
needed an army at all we should need 
one ten times the size of our present one, 
but we don’t. Nature has seen to that. 
Yet to-night, when I was particularly 
anxious to get on with some important 
domestic legislation, we had to sit and 
listen to hours of prosy military talk 
the possibilities of thisand that. They 
don’t realize, these brain-fogged ex- 
military men, that we are living in days 
of common sense. Before many years 
have passed war will belong to the days 
of romance.” 

“For a practical politician, Hebble- 
thwaite,”” Norgate pronounced, “‘you 
have some of the rottenest ideas I ever 
knew. You know perfectly well that if 
Germany attacks France we are almost 
committed to chip in. We couldn't sit 
still, could we, and see Calais and 

soulogne, Dieppe and Ostend, fortified 
against us?” 

“If Germany should attack France!” 
Hebblethwaite repeated. “ You might 
as well say: ‘If Prussia should send an 
expeditionary force to Cornwall, or the 
Siamese should declare themselves on 
the side of the Ulster men!’ In politics 
we must keep to possibilities that are 
reasonable.” 


he begged. “I 
I'd like you to come 
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“Take another view of the same case then,”’ Norgate 
continued. “‘Supposing Germany should violate Belgium's 
independence?” 

“You silly idiot!’” Hebblethwaite exclaimed as he lit 
a cigar and leaned back in his chair. “The neutrality of 
Belgium is guaranteed by a treaty actually signed by 
Germany!” 

“Supposing she should break her treaty?” 
persisted. “I told you what I heard in the train the other 
night. It isn’t for nothing that that sort of work is 
going on.” 

Hebblethwaite shook his head. 

“You are incorrigible, Norgate! Germany is one of the 
powers of Europe undoubtedly possessing a high sense of 
honor and rectitude of conduct. If any nation possesses 
a national conscience and an appreciation of national ethics, 
she does. Germany would be as little likely as any nation 
in the world to break a treaty.” 

“‘Hebblethwaite,”’ Norgate declared solemnly, “if you 
didn’t understand the temperament and character of your 
constituents better than you do the German temperament 
and character you would never have set your foot across 
the threshold of Westminster. The fact of it is you're 
a domestic politician of the very highest order, but as 
regards foreign affairs and the greater side of international 
politics— well, all I can say is, you've as little grasp of them 
as a local mayor might have.” 

“Look here, young fellow,”’ Hebblethwaite protested, 
do you know that you are talking to a Cabinet minister?” 
“To a very possible prime minister,”” Norgate replied; 
“but I am going to tell you what I think all the same. I’m 
fed up with you all. I bring you some certain and sure 
information, proving conclusively that Germany is main- 
taining an extraordinary system of espionage over here, 
and you tell me to mind my own business. I tell you, 
Hebblethwaite, you and your party are thundering good 
legislators, but you'll ruin the country before you've fin- 
ished. I’ve had enough. It seems to me we thoroughly 
deserve the shaking up we're going to get. I am going to 
turn German spy myself and work for the other side.” 

“Well, do, if there’s anything in it,”” Hebblethwaite 
retorted with a grin. “I promise we won't arrest you. You 
shall hop round the country at your own sweet will, preach 
Teutonic doctrines, and pave the way for the coming of 


Norgate 


“ 









the conquerors. You'll! 


ave to keep away {ror our arse- 


nals and our flying places, because our Service men are so 
prejudiced. Short of that you can do what you like.” 
Norgate finished his cigar in silence; then he threw the 
end into the fireplace and rose 
“Hebblethwaite,” he said, “this the second time 


you've treated me like this. I shall not give you another 
chance. There's just one way I may be of use and I am 
going to take it on. If I get into trouble about it, it will 
be your fault; but next time I come and talk with you 
you'll have to listen to me if I shove the words down your 
throat. Good night! 

“Good night, Norgate,” Hebblethwaite replied pleas 
antly. “What you want is a week or two’s change some 
where to get this anti-Teuton fever out of your veins 
I think we'll send you to Tokio and let you have a turn 
with the geishas in the cherry groves.” 

“I wouldn’t go out for your government ar 
Norgate declared. “I’ve given you fair warning. | 
going in on the other side. 
you fellows represent.” 

“Nice breezy sort of chap you are for a pal!" Heb- 
blethwaite grumbled. “Well, get along with vou then 
Come and look me up when you're in a better humor.’ 

“T shall probably find you in a worse one,” Norgate 
retorted. “Good night!” 


yway,” 
am 
I’m fed up with the England 


It was one o’clock when Norgate let himself into his 
rooms. To his surprise the electric lights were burning in 
his sitting room. He entered a little abruptly and stopped 
short upon the threshold. A slim figure in dark traveling 
clothes, with veil pushed back, was sitting curled up on his 
sofa. She stirred a little at his coming, opened her eyes 
and looked at him. 

xvi 

HROUGHOUT those weeks and months of tangled, 

lurid sensations, of amazing happenings that were yet 
to come, Norgate never once forgot that illuminative rush 
of fierce yet sweet feelings that suddenly thrilled his puls« 
He understood in that moment the intolerable depression 
of the last few days. The very intensity of his feelings kept 
him silent, kept him unresponsive to her impetuous but 
unspoken welcome. Her arms dropped to her side, her lips 
for a moment quivered. Her voice, notwithstanding her 
efforts to control it, shook a little. She 
was no longer the brilliant young court 
beauty of Vienna. 
disappointed girl. 

“You are surprised 
have come here! 
impulse!" 

She started up feverishly, but Nor 
moment of stupefaction had 

He clasped her hands 

“Forgive me,” he begged. “It is 
really you—Anna!” 

His words were almost incoherent, 
but Her 
fears passed away. 

“You don’t wonder that I was a little 
surprised, do you?” he exclaimed 
“You were not only the last person 
whom I was thinking of, but you were 
certainly the last person I expected to 


She was a tired and 


I should not 
It was such a foolish 


gate’s 


passed. 


his tone was convincing 


see in London or to welcome here 
“But why?” “T told you 
that I came often to this country.” 
“I remember,”” Norgate admitted 
“Yet I never ventured to hope . 
“Of course I should not have come 
here,” she interrupted. “It was ab 
surd of me, and at such an hour! And 
yet | am staying only a few hundred 
yards away. The temptation to-night 
was irresistible. I felt 
times does in this queer, enormous 
city—lonely. I telephoned, and your 
servant, who answered me, said that 
you were expected back at any 
ment. Then I came myself.” 
“You cannot imagine that I am not 
glad to see you,” he said earnestly. 
“T want to that 
glad,” she answered. “I 
restless ever since you left 


she asked. 


as one some 


mo- 


believe you are 
have beer 

rell me at 
once: What did the people in Downing 
Street say to you?” 

“TI am practically shelved,” he told 
her bitterly 
perhaps, I may be offered something 
in America or Asia 
diplomacy languishes 
mighty autocrat has 
and I am sacrificed.” 

She moved toward the 

“I am stifled!” she 
“Open it wide, please.” 


“In twelve months’ time, 
countries where 
In a word, vour 
spoken the word 


window 


exe la med 
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Recording Shots — Fort Hamiiton, New York 


\ , YHY should not a National Guardsman be as well 
understood as a policeman or a mail carrier? He 
is fully as much an essential part of our curious 
hit-or-miss, hope-we-are-right, bluff-and-hope-we-make- 
good form of civilization. Right here first appears one of 
the great difficulties we of the Guard encounter when we 
try to secure a gleam of comprehension of our work, whether 
it be from statesman, business man or best friend—the fact 
that your policeman and fireman are paid. 

The average American has more than a kindly feeling 
for the “copper.” That feeling becomes a respectful affec- 
tion in the case of the fireman. Would that we could keep 
on up the scale of appreciation as we come to the Guards- 
man--who must pay to serve the community! 

Why and what is this aloofness regarding a body of 
men who give so much and so willingly to their country 
and who are so essential to a people utterly heedless of 
the ordinary principles of insurance? I have groped for 
months for adequate answers to these and similar questions. 
What feeble gleams of light there are come to me across 
the wastes of popular ignorance. 

I have found that it comes with a shock to the average 
business man that the Guardsman resents the popular misun- 
derstanding of his work and of his position in the country’s 
affairs. And the first is followed by other shocks—that 
the Guardsman contributes, without reward, time and 
labor in unstinted quantities in order that the dignity of 
his state may be upheld; that he actually contributes 
money to the support of the military branch of the United 
States Government; and, most astoundingly, that he has 
the nerve to want reimbursement for the expenses he is 
obliged te incur as a servant of the people! 

Let us take the case of my friend Smith, as he told it tome: 


I had served for three years in the National Guard and, 
after being out of the service for some time, I decided to 
reéniist. So I went to the Adjutant General of the state 
and asked him for a commission. 

“Mr. Smith, | am about to organize two new Coast 
Artillery Companies,”’ said the general, after a long series 
of questions my business and personal affairs. 
“ Additional reserves for our coast defenses are imperative. 
Now I could let you recruit a company and then select 
ita officers by competitive examination, you taking your 
chance with the rest, or you can enlist in one of the pres- 
ent organizations and leave the details to me. Do you 
think, if you have the opportunity, you can raise and 
command a company?” 

“Oh, yes!" said I, quite casually. 


about 


I wonder whether I shall ever again assent so readily to 
a proposition involving unknown elements! I would not 
have said “Yes” so quickly then or now to a business 
proposition, What I did not realize was that I was going 
into a new business—-one with which my brief military 
experience had no more fitted me to cope than the reading 
of newspapers fits a man to manage one. 
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I knew the work was necessary; if we came to grips 
with a foreign Power I preferred to lead rather than enlist 
and follow; I knew that many of the higher officers of a 
new volunteer army must be taken from the ranks of the 
Guard officers, A taste for military work, long dormant, 
had wakened. 

So, one night in May, 1913, I enlisted in the Mounted 
Scouts, a picked body of men attached to the head- 
quarters of the Third Regiment, National Guard of the 
sovereign State of Montanevada. Within a week I was 
made a sergeant, In June, passing the necessary examina- 
tion, I was commissioned a lieutenant of infantry, with 
orders to attend the summer instruction camps of both 
mobile troops and coast artillery. 

Then came the first lesson in what it really means to 
accept a commission in the National Guard. A militia 
officer of my acquaintance took me—and a copy of the 
uniform regulations of the United States Army, to which 
all militia bodies conform—to the local uniform tailor. I 
was measured for one field-service—O.-D., or olive-drab— 
uniform, and my order was taken for cap and campaign 
hat to match. I was told to go and buy leather putties 
and tan shoes of the army pattern for the field kit; but 
that the tailor would take my order for and supply me with 
O.-D. gloves, officer’s cord for my hat, a saber, a fair leather 
belt and slings therefor, and a service knot of leather for 
the hilt of the saber. I was told that I could order O.-D. 
flannel shirts of the army pattern from my own haber- 
dasher, or I could draw the army-made article from the 
state arsenal for a dollar and a half. A whistle and an 
army pistol, with holster and extra magazines, I was told, 
would be furnished me by the United States Government. 


Four Hundred Dollars for Uniforms 


FTERI had listened to an adequate description of the dire 
punishment meted out to the officer who should wear 
a white shirt and collar with the campaign hat, or a flannel 
shirt with the O.-D. cap, I was requested to decide about 
my O.-D. overcoat. I could have one made for fifty dollars 
or I could draw one from Government supplies for fifteen 
dollars. I drew one and have it yet—also a real one; so I 
lost an unnecessary fifteen dollars there. This overcoat, I 
was told, could be worn with any uniform I could get it over, 
rain or shine, in the field, garrison, or on parade. 
Thereafter in quick succession I was introduced to dress 
uniform—what the layman knows as the ordinary army 
blue—full-dress uniform, and social evening dress, includ- 
ing the circus-tentlike cape that goes with the latter. The 
first two, I learned, were required—the dress for evening 
or semiformal wear in garrison and ordinary armory wear 
for drills and instruction; the full-dress, a mass of gilt and 
brass buttons, much like the civilian evening dress in cut, 
and intended for social evening affairs of a formal nature, 
though not required, was suggested. To wear with some or 
all of the three uniforms, the tailor would take my order for 
the dress cap, the dress belt and slings and saber knot. 


Firing Big Disappearing Guns, Boston Harbor 


Before I knew it I had contracted for four hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of uniforms and equipment. Of course the 
state pays each officer seventy-five dollars a year as uni- 
form allowance; so in five or six years I should have my 
money back, provided I do not wear out or lose anything 
also, provided uniform regulations do not change. Regu- 
lar Army officers say: “Do not worry about that—the 
regulations do not change very frequently—not more 
often than every thirty months!’”’ And I was to learn 
later that there are many items of camp and field equip- 
ment, supposed to be furnished by the state, which it is 
wiser to purchase and care for myself. 

At the armory on instruction nights friendly officers 
gave me preliminary lessons in military courtesy. I was 
taught when and—the regulations having changed since 
my day—how to salute; on which side of a senior officer to 
walk or stand; how to approach a senior and how to receive 
a junior; when to talk and when—most of the time—to 
keep still. In odd hours I crammed on the Infantry Drill 
Regulations and Field-Service Regulations. I polished up 
on the Manual of Arms and submitted myself to private 
rooky drill at the hands of a good drill sergeant. 

In July I went to the Infantry Camp of Instruction. 
Here my military education, little of which could have 
been gleaned from books, progressed apace. For instance, 
I learned how to pass the colors—that is, the American 
flag and the regimental banner—when displayed at head- 
quarters or carried in ceremonies. And I learned how to 
dispose of garbage, keep flies out of a company kitchen, 
and run a company mess inside the ration allowance. 

Later I went to the Coast Artillery Instruction Camp, 
held at one of the forts that crouch at the edge of the 
North Pacific, ever alert to spring into terrible action at 
the approach of an enemy. Here I had my introduction 
to the big guns, those terrific monsters of modern warfare 
on whose efficiency Uncle Sam relies so much. I had a 
noisy welcome—but of such things more later. 

During the autumn, at the hands of other friendly offi- 
cers and by direction of the Adjutant General, I had a great 
deal of necessary militia knowledge instilled into me. In 
October I was told to prepare for examination for promo- 
tion; and, passing, on December thirty-first I was com- 
missioned Captain of Coast Artillery. Orders were issued 
thesame day directing Captain John Henry Smith, C.A.C., 
forthwith to recruit and enlist a company, such company 
later, by approval of the governor, to be mustered into the 
service of the state as Tenth Company, Coast Artillery 
Corps, National Guard of Montanevada. 

Three or four days later quarters in the local armory 
were assigned to the yet unorganized company, and the 
hard work of preparation began. There was practically 
no furniture available and no state funds on hand to pur- 
chase it; yet furniture for the men’s clubroom, for the 
orderly room, for the officers’ quarters, with floor cover- 
ings for all those rooms—to say nothing of the men’s 
locker room and the quartermaster room—must be had 
and put in place at once. 
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Just two thousand dollars’ worth of 
such necessaries, counting in the pool 
table for the men, I purchased at once. 
Later, when money is made available, 
which will be before the publication of 
this article, the adjutant general will buy | 
hese things from me on behalf of the - 





~ 


state—except, of course, the pool table. 7 ~ 


On my insistence that Tenth Com- 
pany should be full size—that is, should 
have.one hundred and four men and 
three officers — before the summer instruc- 
tion camp was visited, all the necessary 
supplies for such a company were issued 
to me at once; and I immediately be- 
cameaccountable for from fifteen to eight- 
een thousand dollars’ worth of state and 
Government property. 

All this property was largely perish- 
able: rust ruins rifles; moths will get 
uniforms if the decay that follows leaving 
soiled clothing on locker or shelf for any 
length of time does not; leather trappings 
and shoes improperly kept become a total 
loss in a brief space of time. To care for L 
these things, to keep the company quar- 
ters in shape and to provide clerical help 
and manual labor when needed, my state would allow me 
twenty-five dollars a month. For the responsibility for all 
this property, nothing. 

In the words of the old topical song, “‘ That's gratitude!” 
For experience has taught us all that if reports, returns, cor- 
respondence, files, company books and records are kept up, 
and such things as soap, towels, and so on, supplied—in 
other words, the bare necessities of company life—and the 
property in the quartermaster sergeant’s storeroom cared 
for, we were in for an expense of not less than thirty-five 
dollars a month; usually more. 

In theory one should be able to find a quartermaster 
sergeant and a first sergeant—each reliable, honest, a good 
soldier and a natural executive—for twenty-five dollars a 
month apiece. A company clerk should be had for three 
dollars a month. Then, allowing a couple of dollars for 
supplies, the company should have about ten dollars left 
each month to invest in automobiles and suburban real 
estate. Whatafarce! Tenth Company’sstenographic work 
alone has cost twenty dollars a month! 
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Recruiting by Newspaper Publicity 


T ) GET back on the main track again, the first day of the 
year 1914 found me a captain of artillery, without a com- 
pany, but under orders to get one. So I went to the other 
company commanders on my station and found out how 
each had raised his company. Some had taken months to 
the job; others, very brief periods. The average company 
seems to have a paper strength of about sixty-five men 
and a Government inspection strength of almost as many. 
The methods of recruiting used were as various as the 
officers, except that each had secured what publicity he 
could from local papers at the time of organizing. 

From the beginning I was anxious to make a record. 
Older in years than most newly fledged captains, and years 
ahead of most in experience, I realized that I should be 
conspicuous because of my business connections and long 
participation in semipublic affairs, and, therefore, the focus 
of all National Guard eyes. My blunders would be magni- 
fied, of course, but my successes generously applauded by 
the fine body of men who officered the militia. 
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Practice With Big Coast Defense Gun at Fortress Monroe 


I felt that publicity, and lots of it, was vitally necessary. 
Fortunately I was able to secure the generous assistance 
of one local newspaper in particular, which actually gave 
me display advertising space in addition to news announce- 
ments of the projected company. During the first week of 
the year this newspaper published one half-page and one 
whole-page advertisement announcing the formation of 
the new artillery organization, and setting forth the induce- 
ments that seemed to me most likely to attract the right 
kind of men. In preparing these announcements due 
regard was had for my ability to carry out my promises 

The second Tuesday in January was set for the first 
recruiting night. Laced into my tight, new dress uniform, 
and as nervous as the proverbial author of a new play, I 
walked into the room provided for the purpose at the 
armory a full half hour ahead of the time set— and found 
twenty-five men, mostly young, waiting for me 

Directly after the publication of the first advertisement 
one splendid young fellow, a Harvard graduate, had come 
to me at the office and applied for enlistment. He had 
stated his case frankly. He was a submanager in a large 
corporation and had held a commission in another Coast 
state. He wanted a commission if he could make it. He 
knew he must face a competitive examination, but was 
perfectly willing to take his chance. Meantime he wanted 
to help me in any way he could. So, with his assistance, 
I began the examination of the applicants, who by eight 
o’clock had increased in number to about forty. 

We at once realized that the best thing to do was to take 
practically all applicants who looked at all likely, answered 
a few fundamental questions satisfactorily, and were able 
to get through the medical examination. Out of the forty 
applicants we accepted twenty-two men that first night 
Medical examination later disposed of some of these, but 
not many 

Then came the question of outfitting the men we had 
accepted. This problem was up before the second recruit- 
ing night came round, and it was a hard one; for fitting 
men to two sets of uniforms, shoes, two hats, overcoats, 
and providing them with belts, haversacks, blankets, 
shelter halves—service tents—canteens, first-aid packets, 
arms and lockers, is no light job. The most unexpected 
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Practice by Regulars at Fort Tetten, Long Isiand 
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quarter furnished the solution of the mat 


ter, however, and our difficulties vanished 


ting night | had 
in a he althy 


On the very first reert 





been very much interes 





young German, named Stromberg, who 


Sat round and watched t! 


vOrk very 


closely. Good-natured, inclined to k ung 
very much overweight and addicted to 
prodigious use of big black cigars, he in 


pressed me as having a tren 





amount of latent force and determir 
When questioned he admitted having 
served with the Signal Corps at least 


wo-—or part of two—tricks, this word 


being vernacular for a three-year period 


of enlistment 
He had held various n« 





positions and had repeatedly gone up f 
examination for commission. As his in 
telligence was obviously far above the 
average I insisted on knowing why he had 
ot passed. In Stromberg’s own opinion 
he had passed, but each time had been 
thrown out under the probable-efficiency 
section of the examining board's powers 
- loo fat,”” he confessed frankly “but 
for de life off me, I gand’t see why I aind't 
goot enough for officerif | be goot enough for brivate!"’ And 
he laughed the great guffaw, characteristic of the man 
Discovering that the most of “Stormy’s” dialect was 
put on, and that his lounging attitude, in itself extremely 
disrespectful on the part of an old soldier in the presence of 
an officer in uniform, was the result of his feeling of resent 
ment toward the Guard in general, because of his own hard 
experience, I took him in hand. Obvious it was, of course, 
that he would not have been hangir g round il he had not 
been interested With this much to work on I asked him 
flat-footed to join and leave the matter of probable effi 


’ 


ciency at the time of examination for commission to me 


Officering the New Company 


NE condition I made— that he must take my word for it 

if he was fairly beaten in examination, and serve as an 
enlisted man until another opportunity to obtain a com 
mission should arise. Almost without consideration he 
walked over to the table and signed up I made him act 
ing first sergeant at once, and he went out, signed up and 
brought in another “two-enlisted man,”” who had been 
assistant quartermaster in another organization Nhe 
latter I made acting quartermaster sergeant; and these 
two men took on themselves, with the utmost efficiency, 
the job of outfitting the recruits. Right here let me pause 
to offer a prayer that | may always make so good a choice 
ol executives ‘ 

To make this part of the story as brief as possible our 
recruiting was tremendously successful. Thirty-four days 
from the date of my commission as captain, Tenth Com- 
pany, with fifty-two men and one officer, was mustered 
into the service of the state and of the Federal Government 

The work of recruiting went right along. We went to 
public-service corporations and big commercial enter 
prises, and secured permission to talk to clerks. electri 
cians, bookkeepers, submanagers, cashiers, telephone 
experts, newspaper reporters and editors. We grafted 
more advertising from our big newspaper. In print and 
conversation we talked the advantages of having summer 
vacations in the state instruction camp at the expense 
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Squadron A, of the New York National Guard, in Summer Camp 
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The Mexican Case 


VER since the refusal to recognize Huerta, the only 

4 probable alternative to the course actually pursued by 
the United States has been war of a decidedly more serious 
sort than that with Spain in 1898. This is the point that 
critics of the President's Mexican policy usually gloss over. 
Possibly the refusal to recognize Huerta was a mistake. 
Certainly none of his would-be successors seems to equal 
him in ability. 

Irrespective of that question, the highest interest of the 
United States has consisted in avoiding war by every toler- 
able means, and that interest the President has unflinch- 
ingly pursued. 

For two years the situation there has been irritating in a 
high degree; in fact, beginning badly it has pretty steadily 
grown worse—-sliding down into mere chaotic welter. To 
point that out and to imply that it brands the President’s 
policy with failure is easy enough; but there is no proba- 
bility that the President could have improved the situation 
except by military conquest of the country; and there has 
never been a time when the object was worth the price. 

To put the case fairly, criticism of the President’s course 
should be accompanied by frank acknowledgment that the 
only probable alternative to that course was war on the larg- 
est scale since 1865. Put in that way, we have not the least 
doubt that an overwhelming majority of citizens would 
uphold the President. 

War with Mexico is not merely a question of defeating 
certain bands of revolutionary troops. The question of 
setting up and continuing a government sufficiently pow- 
erful to maintain order throughout the country is implied; 
and that, again, probably implies a more or iess benevolent 
military despotism, with a considerable standing army at 
its command. 

In short, the probable alternative to the President's 
course has been not only war but Uncle Sam in the réle 
of Diaz. 


Our Own Court Circle 


RESIDENT WILSON’S antitrust proposals produced 
gooseflesh and shivers among business men from one 
end of the country to the other. No legislative proposals 
in recent times have been more bitterly or widely opposed. 
Reviewing them, a gentleman who then held an important 
post under the President, and has since been advanced to a 
still more important one, spoke as follows: 

“In his message to Congress the President set forth his 
plan for the constructive development of the law in so 
wonderful a way and in such an inimitable manner and so 
iorcefully, that it immediately challenged the admiration 
ind support of the whole business community of the 
nation, There was hardly a dissent.” 

Mr. Taft’s satellites, it may be recalled, assured him 
that the seeming opposition to his course respecting the 
tariff was all manufactured in a few magazine and news- 
paper offices. Probably he believed it until the votes were 
counted, That always goes on at Washington. 

A president, like a king or anyone else who has many 
favors to dispense, is to be told what he wishes to hear. 


Perhaps Roosevelt was less fooled than any other presi- 
dent of recent times, because he mixed more with many 
sorts of people and knew the real public better. Probably 
Lincoln was the least fooled of all the presidents. Trying 
lawsuits over a country circuit and sitting in the evenings 
in the offices of country hotels, where he met all comers on 
a level footing, gave him an education of which his genius 
peculiarly fitted him to take advantage. 

Harun-al-Rashid’s picturesque habit of putting on a 
sack coat, sneaking out of the palace by the kitchen door, 
and mixing up with people of all sorts, was not a bad 
political precedent for a ruler. 


The Virtue of Slang 


HE middle-aged lady said the hotel was awfully nice, 

and the view of the bay, with surf breaking over a rocky 
headland, was awfully pretty. Her daughter described 
the hotel as plush and the view as swell. The daughter 
was, of course, using better language than the mother, 
because her words were more appropriate to the meaning 
she wished to convey. Except the speech of enraged deck 
hands, the most awful language going is that used by lady- 
like persons who constantly hitch the adverbial form of 
“‘awe”’ to such words as good, sweet and pretty. 

Slang is an improvement on that. If one must describe 
an infant as awfully cute or yummy, the latter is prefer- 
able. The adverb appears to be a too complicated part of 
speech for everyday use anyway. We may say a thing is 
good or bad; but if we wish to strengthen the adjective we 
must make an unmannerly allusion to its future state, 
which is forbidden in the presence of ladies, or else lug in 
some word that is absurdly inappropriate. For example, 
if we are writing of an underdone pie we may say it is 
excessively bad; but if we are speaking of it we must say 
terribly bad or punk. The latter is the better term. 

Anybody can verify the fact that the best language in a 
smoking compartment, on a hotel veranda or a boat’s deck 
is apt to be that which leans heavily on slang. In com- 
parison with other things done daily to the English tongue, 
patching it with slang is a kind of virtue. 


The Victims 


BOUT four-fifths of the territory of Poland has been 
ravaged and blasted by the troops of one side or the 
other, according to Sienkiewicz, the Polish author. Some 
fifteen thousand villages have been burned or damaged 
and the inhabitants have fled to the forests, where they die 
from cold and hunger by the thousand. A million head of 
horses, two million head of cattle, and even the peasants’ 
chickens, have been taken by the invaders. Grain, meat 
and milk have all gone to feed the armies. Four hundred 
thousand workmen have lost their means of subsistence. 
In short, it is Belgium all over again; but even worse. 
The Polish people had no more to do with the war than the 
inhabitants of Siam. The game of statecraft let it loose on 
them with cheerful unconcern. That is what war really 
is—crushing workmen and their wives and children. 


Government Insurance 


HE Government War Risk Bureau, to about the end of 

February, had written insurance on vessels and cargoes 
to the amount of fifty-five million dollars, and nearly all 
its net receipts were then wiped out by the sinking of the 
ships Evelyn and Carib, whose hulls and cargoes it had 
insured; but that is far from constituting a reason for 
discontinuing the bureau. Undoubtedly the bureau has 
been a benefit to American commerce, for it supplied the 
necessary article of war-risk insurance at a time when pri- 
vate agencies seemed unwilling or unable to do it— which 
is the right time for the Government to step in. 

In a little over six months of war two hundred and 
thirty-five merchant ships—more than half of them 
British—were destroyed. The chairman of the Liverpool 
and London War Risk Association reported that ships and 
cargoes valued at twenty-seven million dollars, entered in 
that association, had been lost. This shows the vital 
necessity of war-risk insurance, for shipping cannot con- 
tinue under such conditions unless the loss is borne 
collectively by means of insurance. 

There must be insurance or goods will not move. If 
other agencies will not or cannot supply it adequately the 
Government should. 


Railroad Fatalities 


N FIVE years over thirty thousand persons, who were 

neither passengers nor railroad employees, were killed in 
railroad accidents. Almost all were struck by trains while 
walking along the tracks or crossing them; and in nearly 
every case the victim’s carelessness either caused or con- 
tributed to the accident. 

Casualties of this sort now run steadily about six thou- 
sand a year, or nearly equal to the total number of deaths 
from wounds and diseases during the Spanish-American 
War. A majority of the victims are trespassers on railroad 
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property—that is, they are using the tracks as a public 
highway in the usual American fashion of taking the short- 
est cut, regardless of consequences. Many of them are 
youths. The statistical bureau of a trunk railroad reports 
that in a decade thirty-three thousand persons under 
twenty-one years of age were killed while trespassing on 
railroad tracks. 

Two years ago an interstate commerce commissioner 
said that in twenty years eighty-six thousand trespassers 
had been killed and ninety-five thousand injured, a major- 
ity of those injured being crippled for life—for a locomo- 
tive deals no gentle blows. 

Elevation of railroad tracks in cities has done much to 
prevent accidents at crossings and trespassing; but in the 
total account growth of population and of the railroad 
systems overcomes that factor, so that fatalities to non- 
passengers and nonemployees have increased materially in 
twenty years. 

Many country road crossings are unsafe, view of the 
tracks being obscured by bushes or embankments. That 
should be remedied. But, above all, people should learn 
to keep off railroad tracks except when it is necessary to 
cross them. That a railroad right of way is always danger- 
ous Ought to be impressed on children. 


The Subjection of Women 


T IS forty-six years since Mill published his famous 

essay, and in that time there have been very important 
changes in the legal status of women in England. It is now 
possible for a woman who is not rich to obtain legal sepa- 
ration from a husband who amuses himself by beating her. 
It was not possible in 1869. Seventeen years after that date 
an act was passed to enable a deserted wife to compel 
her husband to contribute to the support of herself and 
children. 

On marriage a woman’s property and earnings no longer 
become, ipso facto, the property and income of her hus- 
band, as when Mill wrote. If the husband takes the wife’s 
property from her by personal violence he now can be com- 
pelled to make restitution and be punished for the assault. 
It is ro longer the husband alone who has legal rights over 
the children. It is no longer true that, on the husband’s 
death, the wife is not the guardian of their minor children 
unless he has by will specifically made her so. 

There have been important changes. The change to 
which Mill’s argument was largely addressed—namely, 
conferring the franchise on women equally with men—is 
still some distance in the future; but equality conferred 
on women in other respects must bring that nearer. No 
doubt fifty years ago conservative persons held the opinion 
that giving a wife separation from the husband who beat 
her must tend powerfully to subvert civilization. 


Some Statecraft 


HE greatest mistake Germany ever committed, in 

Bernhardi’s opinion, was “that a final settling of 
accounts with France was not effected at a time when the 
state of international affairs was favorable and success 
might confidently have been expected”’—referring appar- 
ently to the Morocco affair. What he means by settling 
accounts is that “France must be so completely crushed 
that she can never again cross our path.” 

And England’s greatest error in modern times, accord- 
ing to the same author—indeed, an “unpardonable 
blunder’’—was her “supineness when she refused her 
assistance to the Southern States in the American War of 
Secession, and thus allowed a power to arise which already, 
though barely fifty years have elapsed, threatens England’s 
own position as a World Power.” 

In short, the prosperity of France is a loss to Germany 
and the prosperity of the United States a loss to England. 
Possibly an Iroquois chief might be impressed by that, but 
we should blush for an American grammar-school pupil 
who does not at once see that it is nonsense. 

War atrophies the human brain. It is impossible for a 
man to think war and think sense at the same time. 


A War Incident 


fpe wer Y has by far the best-managed system of state 
railroads in Europe—the only state-owned system, 
in fact, that is fairly comparable in efficiency with the 
privately owned roads of the United States and England. 
Prussia has been in the railroad business for many years 
and during that time has built up a staff of state trans- 
portation officials who stand at the top of their class. 

The war, however, devolved immense burdens on 
Germany’s railroads. They are a vital factor in her mili- 
tary strength. To operate them at the highest possible 
efficiency is as important as to get capable leadership for 
the troops in the field. So the Kaiser selected Herr Ballin, 
whose experience has been in the management of a pri- 
vately owned steamship line, and put him in supreme 
charge of the railroads—indicating that even Germany’s 
excellent state management does not, in the opinion of the 
Emperor, quite strike twelve. 
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HE subject of combination in 

charitable work has been some- 

thing of a hobby with me for 
many years. If a combination to do 
business is effective in saving waste and in getting better 
results, why is not combination far more important in 
philanthropic work? 

The General Education Board is interesting as an exam- 
ple of an organization formed for the purpose of working 
out, in an orderly and rather scientific way, the problem of 
helping to stimulate and improve education in all parts 
of the country. What this organization may eventually 
accomplish, of course, no one can tell; but surely under its 
present board of directors it will go very far. Here again I 
feel that 1 may speak frankly and express my personal 
faith in its success, since | am not a member of the board 
and have never attended a meeting, and the work is all 
done by others. 

There are some other and larger plans thought out on 
careful and broad lines, which I have been studying for 
many years, and we can see that they are growing into 
definite shape. It is good to know that there are always 
unselfish men, of the best caliber, to help in every large 
philanthropic enterprise. One of the most satisfactory and 
stimulating pieces of good fortune that has come to me is 
the evidence that so many busy people are willing to turn 
aside from their work in fields of pressing labor, and to give 
their best thoughts and energies without compensation to 
the work of human uplift. Doctors, clergymen, lawyers,.as 
well as many high-grade men of affairs, are devoting their 
best and must unselfish efforts to some of the plans that we 
are all trying to work out. Fortunately my children have 
been as earnest as I, and much more diligent, in carefully 
and intelligently carrying out the work already begun, and 
agree with me that at least the same energy and thought 
should be expended in the proper and effective use of 
money when acquired as were exerted in the earning of it 

The General Education 
Board has made, or is making, 


Benevolent Found 
ficient Philanthropy 
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are responsible for their management, their location, and 
the facilities supplied by other institutions round about. 

A thorough examination such as this is generally quite 
impossible for an individual, and he either declines to give 
from lack of accurate knowledge, or he may give without 
due consideration. If, however, this work of inquiry is 
done, and well done, by the General Education Board, 
through officers of intelligence, skill and sympathy, trained 
to the work, important and needed service is rendered. 
The walls of sectarian exclusiveness are fast disappearing, 
as they should, and the best people are standing shoulder 
to shoulder as they attack the great problems of general 
uplift. 

Just here it occurs to me to testify to the fact that the 
Roman Catholic Church, as I have observed in my experi- 
ence, has advanced a long way in this direction. I have 
been surprised to learn how far a given sum of money has 
gone in the hands of priests and nuns, and how really 
effective is their use of it. I fully appreciate the splendid 
service done by other workers in the field, but I have seen 
the organization of the Roman Church secure better 
results with a given sum of money than other church organ- 
izations are accustomed to secure from the same expendi- 
ture. I speak of this merely to point the value of the 
principle of organization, in which I believe so heartily. It 
is unnecessary to dwell upon the centuries of experience 
which the Church of Rome has gone through to perfect a 
great power of organization. 

Studying these problems has been a source of the great- 
est interest to me. My assistants, quite distinct from any 
board, have an organization of sufficient size to investigate 
the many requests that come to us. This is done from the 
office of our committee in New York. For an individual to 
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ations and 


attempt to keep any close watch of 
single cases would be impossible. I am 
called upon to explain this fact many 
times. To read the hundreds of letters 
daily received at our office would be beyond the power of 
any one man, and surely, if the many good people who 
write would only reflect a little, they must realize that it is 
impossible for me personally to consider their applica 
tions. The plan that we have worked out, and I hope 
improved upon year after year, has been the result of expe 
rience, and I refer to it now only as one contribution toa 
general subject which is of such great moment to earnest 
people. This must be my excuse for speaking so frankiy 


Local Support for Local Charities 


HE reading, assorting and investigating of the hun- 

dreds of letters of appeal that are received daily at my 
office are attended to by a department organized for this 
purpose. The task is not so difficult as at first it might 
seem. The letters are, to be sure, of great variety, from all 
sorts of people in every condition of life, and, indeed, from 
all parts of the world. Four-fifths of these letters are, how 
ever, requests for money for personal use, with no other 
title to consideration than that the writer would be grati- 
fied to have it. 

There remain numbers of requests which all must recog- 
nize as worthy of notice. These may be divided, roughly, 
as follows: 

First come the claims of local charities. The town or city 
in which one lives has a definite appeal to all its citizens, 
and all good neighbors will wish to codperate with friends 
and fellow-townsmen. But these local charities—hos- 
pitals and the like—ought not to make appea! outside 
the local communities which they serve. The burden 
should be carried by the people who are on the spot, and 
who are, or should be, most familiar with local needs, 

Then come the national and 
international claims. These 





a careful study of the location, 





aims, work, resources, ad- -— 
ministration and educational 
value, present and prospective, 
of the institutions of higher 
learning in the United States. 
The board makes its contri- 
butions, averaging something 
like two million dollars a 
year, on the most careful com- 
parative study of needs and 
opportunities throughout the 
country. its records are open 
to all. 

Many benefactors of educa- 
tion are availing themselves 
of these disinterested inquiries, 
and it is hoped that more will 
do so. 





Wasted Benejactions 


LARGE number of individ- 
uals are contributing to the 
support of educational institu- 
tions in our country. To help 
an inefficient, ill-located, un- 
necessary school is a waste. I 
am told by those who have 
given most careful study to 
this problem that it is highly 
probable that enough money 
has been squandered on un- 
wise educational projects to 
have built up a national sys- 
tem of higher education ade- 
quate to our needs, if the 
money had been properly di- 
rected to that end. Many of 
the good people who bestow 
their beneficence on education 
may well give more thought to 
investigating the character of 
the enterprises that they are 
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importuned to heip, and this 
study ought to take into ac- 
count the kind of people who 





Watch Your Step! 


properly appeal especially to 
men of large means through- 
out the country, whose wealth 
admits of their doing some- 
thing more than assist in caring 
for the loval charities: There 
are many great national and 
international philanthropic 
and Christian organizations 
that cover the whole field of 
world-wide charity; and, 
though people ol reputed 
wealth all receive appeals 
from individual workers 
throughout the world for per- 
sonal assistance, the prudent 
and thoughtful giver will, 
more and more, choose those 
great and responsible organi- 
zations as the medium for his 
gifts and for the distribution 
of his funds to distant fields. 
This has been my custom, and 
the experience of every day 
serves only to confirm its 
wisdom. 

The great value of dealing 
with an organization that 
knows all the facts, and can 
best decide just where the help 
can be applied to the best ad- 
vantage, has impressed itself 
upon me through the results 
of long years of experience 
For example, one is asked to 
give in a certain field of mis 
sionary work a sum, for a def- 
inite purpose—let us say, a 
hospital. To comply with this 
request will take, sa ten 
thousand dollars. It seems 

wise and natural to give this 
fa amount. The missionary who 

; wants this money is working 


under the direction of a strong 


and capable religious denom- 
ination. 
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To express style in line and 
curve without the tailoring 
to make them permanent, 
is like building a house on 
shifting sands. 


Touse the finest fabric ever 
woven without the tailor- 
ing to support and make 
permanent the character 
and individuality of the 
garment, is like building 
a house of bricks without 
mortar. The strength of 


Penjamin 
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MADE BY ALFRED BENJAMIN WASHINGTON COMPANY NEW YORK 


—the supreme strength — is 
manifested in the head-and- 
hand tailoring of which every 
garment has the benefit. 


You will find it in Benjamin 
Clothes at $20. and to and 
through to $40. 


To find all vital factors equal — 
the fabrics, the linings, the in- 
tegral findings, and particularly 
the tailoring, ask your local 
clothier for the Benjamin Correct 


Clothes at $25. 


They offer you the maximum 
dollars-and-cenis value in the 
things that insure good service, 
high character and distinction. 
The new models for Spring and 
Summer service will satisfy your 
taste —they are authoniative. 
A Pest Card to Dept. P will 
bring to you a book done incolors, 


devoted to our new models and 
the Panama- Pacific Exposition. 
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Suppose the request is referred to the 
manager of the board of this denomination, 
and it transpires that there are many good 
reasons why a new hospital is not badly 
needed at this point, and that by a little 
good management the need of this mission- 
ary can be met by another hospital in its 
neighborhood, whereas another missionary 
in another place has no such possibility for 
any hospital facilities whatever. There is 
no question but that the money should be 
spent in the place last named. These con- 
ditions the managers of all the mission sta- 
tions know, although perhaps the one who 
is giving the money never heard of them; 
and in my judgment he is wise in not acting 
until he has consulted these men of larger 
information. 

It is interesting to follow the mental 
processes that some excellent souls go 
through to cloud their consciences when 
they consider what their duty actually is. 
For instance, one man says: “I do not be- 
lieve in giving money to street beggars.” I 
agree with him, I do not believe in the prac- 
tice either; but that is not a reason why 
one should be exempt irom doing 7—y 
to help the situation represented by the 
street beggar. The fact that one does not 
yield to the importunities of such people is 
exactly the reason one should join and up- 
hold the charity organization societies of 


| one’s own locality, which deal justly and 


humanely with this class, separating the 
worthy from the unworthy. 

Another says: “I don’t give to such and 
such a board, because I have read that of 
the money given only half or less actu- 
ally gets to the person needing help.” This 


| is often not a true statement o fact, as 





proved again and again; and even if it 
were true in part, it does not relieve the 
possible giver from the duty of helping to 
make the organization more efficient. By 
no possible chance is it a valid excuse for 
closing up one’s pocketbook and dismissing 
the whole subject from one’s mind. 

Surely it is wise to be careful not to dupli- 
cate effort and not to inaugurate new char- 


| ities in fields already covered, but rather to 


strengthen and perfect those already at 
work. There is a great deal of rivalry and a 
vast amount of duplication, and one of the 
most difficult things in giving is to ascertain 
when the field is fully covered. Many peo- 
ple simply consider whether the institution 
to which they are giving is thoughtfully and 
well managed, without stopping to dis- 
cover whether the field is not already occu- 
pied by others; and for this reascm one 
ought not to investigate a single institu- 
tion by itself, but always in its relation to 
all similar institutions in the territory. 
Here is a case in point: 


Money for Needless Charities 


A number of enthusiastic people had a 
plan for founding an orphan asylum which 
was to be conducted by one of our strongest 
religious denominations. The raising of the 
necessary funds was begun, and among the 
people who were asked to subscribe was a 
man who always made it a practice tostudy 
the situation carefully before committing 
himself to a contribution. He asked one of 
the promoiers of the new institution how 
many beds the present asylums serving this 
community provided, how efficient they 
were, where located, and what particular 
class of institution was lacking in the com- 
munity. 

To none of these questions were answers 
forthcoming, so he had this information 


| gathered on his own account, with the pur- 


pose of helping to make the new plan effec- 
tive. His studies revealed the fact that the 
city where the new asylum was to be built 
was so well provided with such institutions 
that there were already vastly more beds 
for children than there were applicants to 
fill them, and that the field was well and 
fully covered. These facts being presented 
to the organizers of the enterprise, it was 
shown that no real need for such an institu- 
tion existed. 

I wish I might add that the scheme was 
abandoned. It was not. Such charities 
seldom are when once the sympathies of the 
worthy people, however misinformed, are 
heartily enlisted. 

It may be urged that doing the work 
in this systematic and apparently cold- 
blooded way leaves out of consideration, to 
alarge extent, the merits of individual cases. 
My contention is that the organization 
of work in combination should not and 
does not stifle the work of individuals, 
but strengthens and stimulates it. The or- 


| derly combination of philanthropic effort is 
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growing daily, and at the same time the | 


spirit of broad philanthropy never was so 
general as it is now. 
The giver who works out these problems 


for himself will, no doubt, find many critics. | 


So many people see the pressing needs of 
everyday life that possibly they fail to re- 
alize those that are, if less obvious, of an 
even larger significance—for instance, the 
great claims of higher education. Ignorance 
is the source of a large part of the poverty 
and a vast amount of the crime in the 
world, — the need of education. If weas- 
sist the highest forms of education, in what- 
ever field, we secure the widest influence in 
enlarging the boundaries of human knowl- 
edge; for all the new facts discovered or set 
in motion become the universal heritage. 
I think we cannot overestimate the impor- 
tance of this matter. The mere fact that 
most of the great achievements in science, 
medicine, art and literature are the flower 
of the higher education is sufficient. Some 
great writer will one day show how these 
things have ministered to the wants of all 
the people, educated and uneducated, high 
and low, rich and poor, and made life more 
what we all wish it to be. 

The best philanthropy is constantly in 
search of the finalities—a search for cause, 
an attempt to cure evils at their source. 
My interest in the University of Chicago 
has been enhanced by the fact that, though 
it has comprehensively considered the 
other features of a collegiate course, it has 
given so much attention to research. 


Why Interviews Avail Nothing 


The method of procedure in this case has 
been substantially the same as with all 
other contributions. The presentation of 
the needs of the university has been made 
in writing by the officers of the university, 
whose special duty it is to prepare its bud- 
get and superintend its finances. A com- 
mittee of the trustees, with the president, 
have annually conferred, at a fixed time, 
with our Department of Benevolence as to 
the university’s needs. Their conclusions 
have generally been entirely unanimous, 
and I have found no occasion hitherto 
seriously to depart from their recommenda- 
tions. There have been no personal inter- 
views and no personal solicitations. It has 
been a pleasure to me to make these con- 
tributions, but that pleasure has arisen out 
of the fact that the university is located in a 
great center of empire; that it has rooted 
itself in the affections and interestt‘of the 
people among whom it is located; that it is 
doing a great and needed work; in fine, 


that it has been able to attract and to | 


justify the contributions of its patrons, 
East and West. It is not personal inter- 


views and impassioned appeals, but sound | 


and justifying worth, that should attract 
and secure the funds of philanthropy. 

The people who in great numbers are 
constantly importuning me for personal in- 
terviews in behalf of favorite causes err 
in supposing that an interview, even were 
it possible, is the best way, or even a good 
way, of securing what they want. Our prac- 
tice has been uniformly to request ap- 
plicants to state their cases tersely, but 
nevertheless as fully as they think neces- 
sary, in writing. Their application is care- 
fully considered by very competent people 
chosen for this purpose. If, therefore, per- 
sonal interviews are found desirable by our 
assistants, they are invited from our office. 

Written presentations form the necessary 


basis of investigation, of consultation, of | 
the comparison of views between the differ- | 


ent members of our staff, and of the final 
presentation to me. It is impossible to con- 
duct this department of our work in any 
other way. 
entation, as against the interview method, 


he rule requiring written pres- | 


is enforced and adhered to; not, as the ap- | 


licant sometimes sup 


, as a cold re- | 


uff to him, but in order to secure for his | 


cause, if it be a good one, the careful con- 
sideration that is its due—a consideration 
that cannot be given in a mere verbal 
interview. 

It is easy to do harm in giving money. 
To give to institutions that should be sup- 
ported by others is not the best philan- 
thropy. Such giving only serves to dry up 
the natural springs of charity. 

It is highly important that every chari- 
table institution shall have at all times the 
largest possible number of current con- 
tributors. This means that the institution 
shall constantly be making its appeals. But 
if these constant appeals are to be success- 
ful, the institution is forced to do excellent 
work and meet real and manifest needs. 
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Take Thought of the 
Pipe in Your House 
or Building 


You investigate carefully 
before buying your boiler; 


your radiators; your bath- 


room fixtures. 

But do you ever consider 
the pipe that connects them? 

Yet the pipe is more important 
than the fixtures. Its slightest failure 
suspends their usefulness and im- 
pairs the value of the building itself. 

Never pass a plan until you have 
settled the pipe problem by insisting 
upon the use of 


BYERS 


G E N _U 


WROUGHT IRON 


FULL WEIGHT GUARANTEED 


Pere 


Byers is honest, lasting, old-fash- 
ioned pipe, rolled and welded from 
100% genuine wrought iron, pro- 
duced by slow and careful hand pud- 
dling—the method that has been 
tried and proven in the Byers mills 
for fifty years. 

The experience of these fifty years 
has shown conclusively that it is 
only by these careful and conserva- 
tive methods that pipe of the Byers 
superlative quality can be produced. 

Byers Pipe is the kind your grand- 
father used—the same strong, rust- 
defying pipe that you find in old 
buildings, or taken up from streets, 
almost as good as new after 
twenty, thirty or more years of 
splendid service. 

Byers Pipe is made by a concern 
that has never made anything save 
wrought-iron pipe—of the highest 
quality—for half a century. Every 
process in its making is controlled by 
Byers. Itsstandardhasnever altered. 

Byers Pipe gives positive assurance of 
permanency; of economy; of the elimina 
tion of breakdowns and repairs. It is the 
kind of pipe you install and forget 

Write for Byers Book on 
Pipe—it is the voice of au- 
thority on the pipe question. 
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Moreover, the interest of many people 
affords the best assurance of wise economy 
and unselfish management, as well as of 
continued support. 

We frequently make our gifts conditional 
on the giving of others, not because we 
wish to force people to a their duty, but 
because we wish in this way to root the in- 
stitution in the affections of as many people 
as possible, who as contributors become 
personally concerned, and thereafter may 
be counted on to give to the institution 
ae watchful interest and codperation. 

Conditional gifts are often criticized, and 
sometimes, it may be, by people who have 
not thought the matter out fully. 

Criticism that is deliberate, sober and 
fair is always valuable, and it should be 
welcomed by all who desire progress. I 
have had at least my full share of adverse 
eriticism, but I can truly say that it has 
not embittered me or left me with any 
harsh feeling against a living soul. Nor do I 
wish to be critical of those whose consci- 
entious judgment, frankly expressed, dif- 
fers from my own. No matter how noisy 
the pessimists may be, we know that the 
world is getting better steadily and rap- 
idly, and that is a good thing to remember 
in cur moments of depression or humilia- 
tion. 

To return to the subject of the Benevo- 
lent Trusts, which is a name for corpora- 
tions that will manage the business side of 
benefactions; the idea needs, and to be suc- 
cessful must have, the help of men who 
have been trained along practical lines. 
The best men of business should be attracted 
by its possibilities for good. When it is 
eventually worked out, as it will be in some 
form, and probably in a better one than we 
can now forecast, how worthy it will be of 
the efforts of our ablest men! 

We shall have the best charities sup- 
ported generously and adequately, man- 
aged with scientific efficiency by the ablest 
men, who will gladly be held strictly ac- 
countable to the donors of the money, not 
only for the correct financing of the funds, 
but for the intelligent and effective use of 
every penny. To-day the whole machinery 
of benevolence is conducted upon more or 
less haphazard principles. Good men and 
women are wearing out their lives to raise 
money to sustain institutions that are con- 
ducted by more or less unskilled methods. 
This is a tremendous waste of our best 
material. 

We cannot afford to have great souls who 
are capable of doing the most effective 
work slaving to raise the money. That 
should be a business man’s task, and he 
should be supreme in managing the ma- 
chinery of the expenses. The teachers, the 
workers and the inspired leaders of the peo- 
ple should be relieved of these pressing and 
belittling money cares. They have more 
than enough to do in tilling their tremen- 
dous and never fully occupied field, and they 
should be free from any care that might in 
any wise divert them from that work. 


Honor in Business 


When these Benevolent Trusts come into 
active being, such organizations on broad 
lines will be sure to attract the brains of the 
best men we have in our commercial affairs, 
az great business opportunities attract 
them now. Our successful business men as 
a class—and the exceptions only prove the 
truth of the assertion-—have a high stand- 
ard of honor. I have sometimes been 
tempted to say that our clergymen could 
gain by knowing the essentials of business 
life better. Their closer association with 
men of affairs would, I think, benefit both 
classes 

People who have had much to do with 
ministers, and those who hold confidential 
positions in our churches, have at times 
had surprising experiences in meeting what 
is sometimes practiced in the way of eccle- 
siastical business, because these good mer 
have had so little of business training in the 
workaday world. 

The whole system of proper relations, 
whether it be in commerce or in the church 
or in the sciences, rests on honor. Able 
business men seek to confine their dealings 
to people who tell the truth and keep their 
promises; and the representatives of the 
church, who are often prone to attack busi- 
ness men as a type of what is selfish and 
mean, have some great lessons to learn, and 
they will gladly learn them as these two 
types of workers grow closer together. 

The Benevolent Trusts, when they come, 
will raise these standards; they will look 
the facts in the face; they will applaud and 
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sustain the effective workers and institu- 
tions; and they will uplift the intelligent 
standard of good work in helping all the 
people chiefly to help themselves. Theré 
are already signs that these combinations 
are coming, and coming quickly, and in the 
directorates of these trusts you will even- 
tually find the flower of our American man- 
hood: the men who not only know how to 
make money, but accept the great respon- 
sibility of administering it wisely. 

A few years ago, on the occasion of the 
decennial anniversary of the University of 
Chicago, I was attending a university din- 
ner, and having been asked to speak I had 
jotted down a few notes. When the time 
arrived to stand up and face these guests 
men of worth and position—my notes 
meant nothing to me. As I thought of the 
latent power for good that rested with these 
rich and influential people I was greatly 
affected. I threw down my notes and started 
to plead for my Benevolent-Trust Plan. 


Responsibility of Administrators 


“You men,” I said, “are always looking 
forward to do something for good causes. 
I know how very busy you are. You work 
in a treadmill from which you see no escape. 
I can easily understand that you feel that 
it is beyond your present power carefully to 
study the needs of humanity, and that you 
wait to give until you have considered 
many things and decided upon some course 
of action. Now why not do with what you 
can afford to give to others as you do with 
what you want to keep for yourself and 
your children—put it into a trust? You 
would not place a fortune for your children 
in the hands of an inexperienced person, no 
matter how good he might be. Let us be as 
careful with the money we would spend for 
the benefit of others as if we were laying it 
aside for our own family’s future use. Di- 
rectors carry on these affairs in your behalf. 
Let us erect a foundation, a trust, and en- 
gage directors who will make it a life work 
to manage, with our personal cooperation, 
this business of benevolence properly and 
effectively. And I beg of you, attend to it 
now. Don’t wait.” 

I confess I felt most strongly on the sub- 
ject, and I feel so now. 


1 : A ’ | 
The sole motive underlying the various 


foundations that I have established has 
been the desire to devote a portion of my 
fortune to the service of my fellow men. 
The Rockefeller Foundation was a develop- 
ment into impersonal form of my own per- 
sonal plans of giving followed for many 
years. 

Though I desired to have the directors of 
the Foundation free to use the funds as 
they might see fit, in making my last gift I 
reserved the right to designate during my 
lifetime the specific objects to which two 
million dollars of the income should be 
given annually, my purpose being in this 

way to provide for the various philan- 
thropies, more or less personal to myself, 
and related to the places of my residence, 
to which I have been a contributor in the 
past. Under the terms of the clause of my 
letter of gift reserving this right, it is stipu- 
lated that the objects must be within the 
corporate purposes of the Foundation, and 
my designations are subject to review by 
the board as to that feature. 

I regard the right to amend or rescind 
the respective charters of the several foun- 
dations, which inheres in the legislative 
bodies which granted them, an entirely suf- 
ficient guaranty against serious abuse of 
the funds. 

Furthermore, I have such confidence in 
democracy that I believe it can better be 
left to the people and their representatives 
to remedy evils when there is some tangi- 
ble reason for believing they are impending, 

rather than to restrict the power forservice in 
anticipation of purely hypothetical dangers. 

As to publicity for the acts of benevolent 
foundations, I think it would be desirable 
that the public should know and that re- 
ports should be made. 

I have no fear that such foundations are 
likely to exercise any undue influence on 
education, nor have I ever heard of any 
persons or institutions altering their con- 
victions or their teachings as a result of gifts 
from our foundations. 

It is a great power to be able to give 
money. It may be equally virtuous or 
commendable to withhold it. A great re- 
sponsibility rests upon the administrators 
But I have a great deal of confidence in the 
trustees, as well as in the American people 
and their good common sense. In that lies 
our security. 
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Correct Style 


without ignoring economy 


In this day and generation style is 
demanded in men’s clothing. If a suit is 
fo appeal to men of the more particular 
class, 1t ust have style. 

So we start with style as the funda- 
mental element in Styleplus—style which 
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detail, giving the clothes snap, youth, 
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“The same price the world over” 
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they were accustomed to group themselves— 
in the picture— while they made their forty- 
physician-power diagnosis. 

Stephen had walked, without knocking, 
into the room labeled Pelky Remedies, and 
found an office of average size filled to over- 
flowing by four desks, four chairs, a table, 
and a red-headed office boy. The room 
beyond, into which he also went with the 
assurance of a process server, revealed a se- 
ries of card- indexing « ‘atalogues and perhaps 
eight girls, answering letters and analyzing 
specimens—these were the world-famous 
chemists of which the wrappers spoke. 

He wanted to absorb the atmosphere of 
the place, and decided that the easiest way 
of accomplishing this would be to pander to 
the office boy’s sense of humor by inquiring 
for the deceased doctor. 

“Where is Doctor Pelky?” 

oy, 

“T shall wait for him to come in.” 

The urchin said nothing and wheeled his 
face away; but the very shock of hair on 
the back of his head seemed to be grinning. 
When the youthful custodian had enjoyed 
his joke to the fullest he relapsed into the 
literature beloved of his class. 

The telephone bell rang twice, at an in- 
terval of half an hour apart; and again 
Lang ¢ ‘aught the boy’s repre assed grin as he 
answered: “‘No’m; he ain’t come in yet. 
And in answer toa second question: ‘“‘No’m; 
I couldn't say when he will be in.”” Stephen 
felt that in all probability the inquiry came 
from one of the Norton party. 

Later two heavy mail sacks were brought 
from the post office by a man who looked 
as though he might be the janitor of the 
building. * 

“Ts that all?” the office boy asked. 

“Ain't it enough?” the other grunted 
contemptuously. 

On the departure of the janitor the office 
boy again took up his tale of murder, horror 
and sudden death. Nothing happened for 
about an hour; then a businesslike-looking 
woman of about thirty-five came in,.re- 
moved the hatpin from her hat, restabbed 
it, and threw the hat on a roll-top desk 
with the air of being in her natural habitat. 

Lang repeated his inquiries for Doctor 
Pelky, and was told by the businesslike 
young woman that he was out of town. He 
settled himself with a deliberation meant to 
be irritating. 

“IT should like to see Doctor Pelky, of 
course; but one of his forty assistants will 
do as well.” 

At that she gave him a second glance of 
appraisal. His general air of cosmopol- 
itanism had its effect; her accent was dis- 
tinctly conciliatory as she answered: 

“They are all out of town.” 

“Attending a medical congress, 
sume?” 

“They are daily in consultation.” 

“T will trouble you for the address of 
their consulting rooms, please.” 

“Tt is never given to the public.’ 

“It would be practically impossible to 
give it, would it not?” 

She was evidently an old hand at such 
situations. She merely resumed her letter 
opening and did not reply. A check, money or 
a post-office order was in nearly every enve- 
lope. She stacked the loot under a paper- 
weight, and Stephen noticed that she marked 
the various letters one, two and three. 

Some one began to knock on the outer 
door, tentatively at first, then more boldly, 
as no attention was paid to it. Lang sat 
like a rock, awaiting developments, which 
presently came with the opening of the 
door and the thrusting in of Lyddy Tucker's 
head, her Sunday bonnet on awry. 

“Hain’t he come in yet?” 

“Doctor Pelky is out of town. It’s im- 
possible to say when he will return.” 

“Well, ain’t any of them forty doctors 
handy? I want a bottle of med’cine, the 
wust way, made up for some one.” 

” Doe tor Pelky’s assistants are away 
too,’ * the young woman said coldly. 

“Well, I guess her med’cine can be re- 
newed, can’t it?” 

“Not in Doctor Pelky’s absence.” 

“But she needs it pretty bad!” 

“TI have no authorify to renew a physi- 
cian’s prescription,” said the fake at the 
desk. 

Lyddy’s perceptions, dulled by the de- 
mands of the last forty-eight hours, rallied 
to a slow recognition of Stephen Lang. 

“Law me, suz! You here!” The old 
rancor was missing from her voice. 


I pre- 





“Like you, Miss Tucker, I've been dis- 
appointed in not meeting Doctor Pelky or 
any of his forty assistants. As you see, 
they are all missing. Let me walk home 
with you.” 

“T thought you didn’t believe in doctor- 
ing with Doctor Pelky—or p'raps you're 
just follering after Dorothea?” 

"— ve changed my mind about Doctor 
Pe Iky.’ 

“Indeed! What do you think about him 
now?” 

“That he’s one of the world’s geniuses; 
more brilliant, perhaps, as a captain of in- 
dustry than as a physician. The founder of 
a new school of medicine, he needs no com- 
mendation from me.” 

Lyddy swallowed this without a con- 
traction. 

“Well, I wa’n't s’ friendly to Doctor 
Pelky myself at fust. It used to rile me to 
have Grammar pay two dollars a bottle 
for med’cine; but when I wass’ run down, 
three years ago, they got me a tonic— well, 
two tablespoons o’ that "bout made me over. 
I went to my spring cleaning like it was 
a church sociable; and as for kindling, I 
didn’t think any more o’ twirling th’ ax 'n 
if it was my umbrella.” 

Lang made a mental note to the effect 
that the tonic was probably cocaine, but 
said nothing. It was incredible that this 
hard-headed old woman should have gone 
to the Pelky offices repeatedly for the past 
forty-eight hours, and have been put off 
with one flimsy excuse after another, with- 
out suspecting the utter chicanery of the 
whole system! Yet the continued absence 
of the deceased healer and his forty apocry- 
phal assistants, and the woman in charge 
with the cautious, defensive manner of one 
whose mission is the evasion of the law, 
never roused her suspicion. 

It was time for Stephen's finest Italian 
handicraft, and yet he was maddeningly 
conscious of not having the slightest inspi- 
ration. Plainly it was up to him to start the 
fuse; but, in the face of all she had been 


willing to accept, he did not see how he was | 


going to apply the match to her bombproof 
credulity. Her faith in Pelky and his nos- 
trums amounted to an obsession—a mania. 

And yet he knew Lyddy’s type well 
enough to realize that if he could once 
rouse her suspicions, make her feel they had 
been at her pocketbook, the late Pelky and 
his posthumous enterprises would be con- 
fronted with a fury alongside of which the 
proverbial woman scorned would be an 
amiable acquaintance. 

He reviewed the masses of damning evi- 
dence these innocents had swallowed since 
the beginning of their Western hegira. He 
recalled the magnificence of the Pelky es- 
tablishment as depicted in the hafidbills 
the imposing building with the sloping 
lawns, fountains playing, prancing steeds 
and gorgeous motors congested about its 
doors. He contrasted this pictorial display 
with the two modest rooms in the office 
building. Something in his inner conscious- 
ness whispered, ‘“‘Fountains’’—again the 
word occurred to him, and again. Finally 
he took the subconscious tip. 

““Lyddy, somehow this place doesn't look 
familiar to me without the lawns and the 
fountains; I got so used to them in the 
pictures that came round my bottles. What 
do you think has happened to them?” 

Lyddy opened her mouth; then snapped it 
like a duck defrauded of an expected morsel. 

“That's so! Where in the name o’ the 
nation are them fountains? And the lawns, 
too, and the high-steppin’ horses, and the 
automobyles all crowdin’ up in front o’ the 
ten-story building that said Pelky Reme- 
dies on every floor?” 

Stephen dropped his voice: 

“It looks to me as though some one had 
been robbing Doctor Pelky of a good many 
things. First, we can’t find him or his forty 
assistants; then we learn that his fountains 
and his lawns have gone too; and nothing 
seems to be left of the ten-story building 
but two rather small rooms.” 

“D’you think that cranky woman at the 
desk’s had anything to do with it—undoo 
inflooence, or anything like that?” 

“I doubt whether she could have pock- 
eted the lawns and the fountains; but” 
he dropped his voice to the confidential 
pitch in which scandal was discussed at 
home—‘‘but there is some mystery here 
that ought to be looked into. 

“T want to know!” Lyddy said hungrily. 
Lang abruptly changed his tack. 
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“Do you expect to go back to the Pelky 
offices this afternoon? 

“T dunno what we'll do if Dorothea ain't 
able to git any more of her tonic. She’s tee- 
totally c’llapsed ’thout it, turning and twist- 
ing like she’s possessed. I told that lady at 
the desk about her symptoms the fust time 
I come over; but she said then just what 
she said now—that she could not renew her 
med’cine here. ‘Git her home,’ she sez to me 
this morning, ‘an’ I'll send her her med’ cine 
fast enough; but I can’t give it to you 
here.” ‘Land sakes!’ I sez to her. ‘If you 
could only see that girl you’d think she was 
fitter for her coffin than travelin’.’”’ 

No; of course they would not renew her 
medicine here—not if Dorothea died for 
lack of the drug the habit of which they had 
fastened on her. They did not dare te hand 
it out here, without a physician’s prescrip- 
tion; but back East, where they could de- 
pend on the hearty coéperation of their 
dupes, that was another matter. Yet Lang 
kept in check the white-hot anger that 
threatened to send pelting from him all the 
bitter truth. 

“Let her nose it out herself!’ had been 
Tilford’s parting injunction. ‘“‘ Let her sur- 
mise—a mountain of confronting facts has 
not yet convinced her; but if she can sleuth 
and ferret, the way she does at the sewing 
circle, Pelky’s backbone is broken.” 

They had come now to the Eagle House, 
where the Norton party was stopping. 
Stephen knew, from what Lyddy had said, 
that Dorothea must be desperately in need 
of medical aid; and that it was as danger- 
ous as it was cruel to allow her to continue 
in her present state. 

“You must make Mr. and Mrs. Norton 
understand that people in the state in which 
you describe Dorothea sometimes die; and 
that if this were to happen the law would 
hold all of us accountable. The Pelky Com- 
pany has refused to renew her medicine; 
we can’t get hold of one of their doctors. 
We must now do the best we can and call in 
some one else.” 

“Grammar’n’ Granper’llneverconsent!"’ 

“But we may all be held on a charge of 
manslaughter !”’ 

The word was like a cold shower to 
Lyddy; she hurried through the door with- 
out another word. 

When Stephen Lang returned, with a 
keen-faced young man whom he intro- 
duced as Doctor Forbes, there was thinly 
suppressed indignation on the part of the 
Nortons, but no open hostility. The threat 
of the law had been enough; they felt 
themselves on alien territory, and they had 
their native New England dread of scandal. 
Let this meddlesome young man do what 
he would now—they would bide their time. 

Afterward, in recalling the events of that 
frantic day, which seemed to reel itself off 
in a series of cinematograph scenes—half 
real, hajf nightmare—the one impression 
Lang always tried to blot from his brain 
was the state in which he found Dorothea 
on his return with Doctor Forbes. She was 
past the stage of substituting another drug 
for the one that had been sapping her life 
and will. She had arrived at the phase 
of the addiction where morphia must be 
fought with morphia in ever-lessening quan- 
tities and in the hands of a conscientious 
physician. 

And, though he had known the truth 
about her and suspected it before he knew, 
yet the sight of this pale, flowerlike girl, 
writhing in the clutch of its horror, un- 
manned him and gave him a feeling of 
guilty participation in her plight. Weeks 
ago, when he had first known, why had he 
not acted—taken any steps—invoked the 
law—applied force—proclaimed the out- 
rage of it from the housetops! The fear of 
disturbing outward decency was his New 
England heritage as it had been theirs 
and this was the result. 

Dorothea was like a marionette strung 
on wire—a marionette that suffered; and, 
while the sweat of anguish poured, she 
prayed broken prayers of such abjectness 
that none but God should have heard. 

“‘How much is she in the habit of get- 
ting?” thestrange doctor asked as he turned 
back her sleeve. “Huh! There isn’t a 
mark.” 

“T don’t know how much she’s been in 
the habit of taking. As I told you, the 
family have been giving her a Pelky tonic.” 

‘Please let me see the bottle from which 
this young lady has been getting her med- 
icine. 

His tone was admirably casual, consid- 
ering his eagerness for a sight of one of 
those especially prepared bottles for which 
he had beea looking for years. 
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“We threw it out after we gave Dorothea 
her last dose,” calmly announced Lyddy, 
with no conception of the blow she was 
dealing. 

The face of the local doctor paled and 
sharpened with disappointment; then he 
made ready his hypodermic needle and 
temporarily released Dorothea from her 
suffering. 

The girl was sleeping like the princess in 
the fairy tale who slept for a hundred years, 
and the family nerves relaxed. The old 
grandparents put aside their ear trumpets 
a signal that they had cut communication 
with the world. Lang had, by prearrange- 
ment with Forbes, beat a hasty retreat. 
This would give Lyddy her chance, of 
which she lost not a moment in availing 
herself. 

The yeast of doubt —germinated by those 
missing fountains, lawns, office buildings, 
forty assistants and, lastly, the prolonged 
absence of the great Pelky himself—was 
raising questions in the mind of the grim 
old spinster. Stephen had warned Forbes 
to be niggardly of facts. 

“The less you tell, the more she’ll ferret 
out for herself. Our mistake has been that 
we did not adopt the old reliable sewing- 
circle method of innuendo long ago.” 

“How long have you lived in this town, 
Doctor Forbes?”’ asked Lyddy. 

“Born here, Miss Tucker.” 

“Then perhaps you can tell mewhat’s hap- 
pened to them lawns and fountains, them 
forty doctors, and that ten-story building 
that said Pelky Remedies on every floor?”’ 

‘Indeed—and where did you see foun- 
tains, lawns, forty physicians and Doctor 
Pelky? 

“T seen ’em on his med’cine wrappers.” 

“Ever see a picture of Cinderella and 
Jack the Giant Killer?” 

“What's that got to do with what I’m 
askin’ you?” 

“Do you feel that a bookstore selling 
fairy tales is bound to present Cinderella 
and Jack on application?” 

“Now don't vou get smart with me! I 
want to know what’s happened to them 
lawns and fountains.” 

“Your question embarrasses me, Miss 
Tucker. As a native of this town, there are 
some things I'd rather not discuss.” 

“Don’t see why you're so p’rtic’lar "bout 
discussin’ lawns ‘n’ fountains. ’Tain’t ’s if 
they was folks and had a character to lose.” 

“No; but this town might lose some- 
thing. There’s such a thing as civic pride, 
you know.’ 

“Tf you're so touchy about the lawns and 
fountains, p’ r’aps you can tell me where 
Doc tor Pelky is. 

“Indeed I cannot, Miss Tucker.” 

“Know him by sight?” 

“No. 

“Ever see him? 

“No.” 

“See here; ain’t you got one drop o’ 
human blood?” 

“T hope so—lots of it.” 

“Then tell me something about Doctor 
Pelky.” 

“* Well, he’s been dead twenty-three years, 
for one thing.” 

‘**Tain’t three weeks since I had a per- 
sonal letter from him.” 

“I don’t doubt it—but I must ask you 
to excuse me; office hours are due. a4 

“If you're s’ close-mouthed, p’r’aps oth- 
ers in this town’ll have a little consideration 
for a woman who's doctored away a fortune 
on a man that never was—never was since 
I've been spending my money on him!” 
She rushed at the semidormant old couple 
and, grasping Mrs. Norton’s ear trumpet, 
shrieked the terrible tidings: “There ain't 
no Doctor Pelky —ain’t been one for twenty- 
three years.” Then she hurried out to seek 
information from less reticent sources. 

The people of the town never took very 
seriously the trials of the various cases of 
The People versus The Pelky Remedies 
Company. The People— whatever aggrega- 
tion of the apparently feeble-minded that 
term might embrace—seemed so willing to 
swallow nostrums and poisons that the town 
had grown to regard philosophically the fake 
patent-medicine bureau as a medium for the 
elimination of the unfit. 

Yet the case of The People versus Pelky 
was again occupying the attention of the 
courts. The old questions of misbranding 
and of guaranteed cures were again being 
threshed out, with, in all probability, the 
usual verdict of acquittal from lack of 
evidence. 

Such was the state of affairs when Lyddy 
Tucker, in a voice that would have done 
credit to Gabriel on the Day of Wrath, 
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shrieked into Mrs. Norton’s ear trumpet the 
frightful tidings that there was no Pelky! 
Then Lyddy flung herself on the little town, 
seeking fresh information to devour. 

There was enough of it to satisfy even 
her voracious appetite. She got it at the 
drug store—the plain English as well as the 
scientific fact. It was to be had, with some 
heart-rending details, at the bakery, whither 
Lyddy went to sample the alien doughnut. 
Strangers had come to the town before in 
quest of Doctor Pelky, they told her—fright- 
fully poor wretches— who had spent all but 
their last dollar paying for cancer cures in 
monthly installments; and when the rem- 
edy had failed utterly they had come to 
plead personally with the man who had 
advertised he could cure any case of cancer. 

She learned that the controlling interest 
in the Drug Company was held by a family 
which lived like royalty. The advertising of 
the concern was in charge of a New York 
bureau; the much-lauded laboratories were 
a single loft in an old warehouse on the river- 
bank; and the office rooms Lyddy had 
visited were the mail-order department. 
The letters signed by Pelky — and stating his 
deep “concern for Miss Tucker's suffer- 
ings’’—were of a stock pattern, printed in 
facsimile typewriting, with the name of the 
victim inserted. 

Lyddy had a package of these letters 
with her—they had been among her most 
cherished possessions; but when the legal 
moment, contrived by Lang and his con- 
spirators, arrived, she handed them up to 
the state’s attorneys, along with her own 
especially prepared tonic, which she had 
brought West with her. 

When she was called as a witness by the 
state the courtroom was packed to see and 
hear the sharp-tongued old woman from 
the great patent-medicine belt, who could 
not be deflected from her point by any 
amount of word juggling. From the se- 
quence of questions it became evident that 
the Pelky Company was trying to prove 
that Lyddy had been treated by them for 
drug habits. 

And their failure to label the prescrip- 
tions, as the law demanded, was the old 
dodge of keeping from the victim the 
amount of the drug he or she was receiving. 
This allegedly humane motive, though con- 
stituting a violation of the law, might be 
relied on to secure an acquittal more readily 
than the wholesale vending of deadly drugs 
in unlabeled prescriptions. 

“When you wrote the company stating 
your symptoms you told the cause of them, 
did you not?” 

“No, sir; I thought I was hiring a doctor 
to diagnose for me—forty-one of ‘em, in 
fe uc ‘. 

“Confine yourself to answering ques- 
tions, please. Then you didn’t state what 
you were in the habit of taking—merely 
how it made you feel?” 

“*T wan’tin the habit of taking anything.” 

C ounsel smiling incredulously. 

“Not in the habit of taking any little 
white pellets?” 

**Pelky dope comes liquid.” 

“Yes or no—were you in the habit of 
taking pellets?” 

ss 

“‘What! Never took medicine in your 
life?’’ Up went the eyebrows of the lawyer 
in dramatic incredulity. 

“Spring 'n’ fall we taken sulphur ’n’ mo- 
lasses; colds—flaxseed tea; sore throat 
gargled with salt 'n’ vinegar.” 

Counsel then took another tack. 

“Where are you in the habit of buying 
your family medicines?” 

““Pelky Remedies Company.” 

“What! Never bought medicines at the 
neighboring drug store?” 

““Wan’t none—nearest apothecary was to 
Lee, twelve miles distant; easier to buy 


“Easier to buy drugs out here than in 
your own neighboring towns? 

‘You certainly made drug-tradin’ mighty 
pleasant. Besides, we got reduced rates for 
taking eight bottles a month.” 

‘You are excused.” 

Much to the disappointment of the spec- 
tators, Lyddy was forced to sit down; but 
the point was brought out later by the 
state's attorney, in hisre-direct examination, 
that four dollars was saved by buying a 
dozen bottles of especially prepared medi- 
cines at once, the ordinary price being 
twenty-four dollars a dozen. 

Stephen Lang was then called. He stated 
that the effects of the Pelky medicine on 
Dorothea Norton, as he had observed them, 
were identical with those produced by mor- 
phia. Lang, after some cross-examination, 
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was followed by Doctor Forbes, who testi- 
fied to finding Miss Norton in a state of 
collapse following the refusal of the Pelky 
bureau to renew the medicine they had been 
furnishing by mail. The patient, who was 
now too ill to appear as a witness, was still 
under his care; he was treating her as a 
morphine addict. This was the gist of the 
testimony fought for and fought against by 
plaintiff and defendant. 

The patent-medicine people were wholly 
unprepared for the landslide of testimony 
against them. Through it all. Lyddy, like 


| a whiplash, dominated the trial; the drama 


of justice became a pale background for her 
compelling personality. She regarded her- 
self as a divinely appointed instrument for 
the undoing of the Pelky menace and left 
no stone unturned to bring the company 
to justice. 

he now famous Pelky letters had not 
yet been put in evidence. There were also 


| about half a dozen witnesses from Massa- 


chusetts, secured through the influence of 
Miss Tucker, yet to be called when an ad- 


journment was granted at five o’clock on. 


that particular afternoon. 

Next morning counsel for the defense was 
on hand promptly; but the seats occupied 
by the Pelky witnesses the day before, it 
was noticed, were empty. Their attorneys 
consulted anxiously as time lapsed and they 
did not appear. The jury assembled; His 
Honor took his place under the red canopy. 
The first witness for the defense was called - 
called in the courtroom, through the corri- 


| dors, and among the group of loungers on 
| the steps; but there was no response. And 


presently from mouth to mouth the news 
flew—the Pelkyites had made a get-away! 

The two office rooms in the business 
block where Lyddy had first encountered 
Stephen showed evidences of a hasty ran- 
sacking. A pile of ashes in the unused fire- 
place, with the blackened edges of envelopes 
protruding, showed that the defendants 
had burned their bridges—the ietters that 


| poured in by every mail. Checks ard money 
| orders were gone, but there was little chance 
| of the absconding company’s being able 


to cash them. The capable young woman 


| whom Stephen had interviewed had not left 


a trace of herself behind. She had not even 


| returned to her lodgings to pack a handbag; 
| nor had she bought a ticket at the railroad 


station. Presumably she had gone by trol- 
ley to a neighboring town and vanished. 
The laboratory had gone dry; there was 


| not a drop of anything in the three mixing 


vats, which had contained remedies num- 
bers one, two and three—not a drug or a 
drop of alcohol; the furnace and the labora- 
tory sink had done their work thoroughly. 


The long, jolting night train that pulled 
out of Phoenixville kept reiterating to the 


| sharpened sensibilities of Stephen Lang the 


words: “Personally conducted—person- 
ally conducted—home!” Then, over and 
over again, the same absurdity was repeated 
with each revolution of the wheels. 

He admitted, with a wry smile, his réle 
of Thomas Cook to the now sophisticated 
disciples of the apocryphal Pelky as they 
rumbled back East, shorn of illusion, of 
happy talk about symptoms and favorite 


| patent-medicine restoratives. They had 


eaten of the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge; 


| and the pangs of that indulgence still clung 
| as they sat huddled and sour-faced 


Curled in a corner, opposite Stephen, 


| Dorothea slept. The shaking lamps threw 
| grotesque shadows on the elfin figure, hardly 


larger than a child’s. Stephen studied every 
detail of that calm little face as a general 
pores over a map of the enemy’s country 
before battle. 

There was plenty of character in the 


| brows, with their bent swallow-wing curves; 
| in the abrupt little nose, with its sensitive 


nostrils; in the cleft chin that curved up- 
ward from the long throat, like the rounding 


| calyx of a flower. And yet the soul of her 


seemed buried beneath deadening surfaces, 
from which shestruggled upward or fell back 
as the craving for the drug was dominant 


| or abeyant. 


Stephen knew the hideous punctuality of 
the enemy’s advance or recoil—knew it, 
all too well, from his hospital studies in 
Paris; had seen the victims swept down 
like defenseless pedestrians before cavalry. 
How few regained a foothold he knew too. 
Would she? 

Their only hepe lay in her fighting capac- 
ity; and the thought that sustained him 
now was, strangely enough, the doubt he 
knew to exist in the girl’s own mind. They 
were always so sure, these poor wrecked 
things; so confident when the devil’s needle 
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had worked its sorcery; so craven and 
abject when the magic left them stranded. 
Dorothea was a variant; she knew the 
slimness of her fighting chance, even with 
the magic working in her veins. 

It was notched deeply in his memory, 
their talk earlier in the day. Doctor Forbes, 
whose patient she had been, pronounced 
her well enough to travel; and Stephen was 
to be in charge of the case for the home- 
ward journey. Mrs. Norton had accepted 
him with the —e" ace of one forced to 
admit a delusion. Plainly she had expected 
an I-told-you-so triumph—for which she 
was fully armed—on Stephen’s part; the 
absence of it was disconcerting. She had 
fussed about, gathering up things for the 
journey; then as suddenly left them alone. 

For a moment the miracle of the girl’s 
presence made Stephen forget every other 
consideration—the horror ten them; 
the dark pool, full of clutching, deadly peril, 
that she must cross alone—forget every- 
thing but the sweet loveliness she looked at 
thatmoment. There wasa fantastic quality 
about her—a something not of earth, but of 
the four winds, the sky, the great swept 
spaces—that gave a sort of flying quality 
to her beauty, like that of some empyreal 
spirit one might grasp for amoment between 
flights. 

“Dorothea, don’t you know that every 
moment which keeps you from me is a 
robber? We've had enough of winter, you 
and I, and snow and the feel of ghostly 
houses. We'll steal a little summer from 
the South and walk through fields of rhodo- 
dendrons, and smell the pines in the forest. 
We'll put by treasure for chimney-corner 
days when we'll be too old to cheat the 
winter any more. I want to be your Saint 
George, dearest, and fight this dragon for 
you with all my strength and all my mind. 
And you'll wake up some day, dear love, 
and it will be gone in the night, like a bad 
dream.” 

She stood looking up at Stephen as though 
her eyes could never take their fill. She 
did not speak, but he could see her breast 
heave under her thin blouse. Yet she was 
calmer than he, with that sweet composure 
so essentially her own. 

“When I try to save you from this gen- 
erous madness, dear, I know it’s the real me 
speaking—not that wrecked thing I am 
sometimes. That evil spirit in me wants to 
yield, wants to go and hang about your 
neck like a stone—but the real me would 
die first!” 

“Dear, it’s not as though you knew what 
it was they were giving you.” 

“No; but the wreck of me is the same. 
When I told you I felt as though all the 
doors had shut on me I didn’t know that, 
even through pity, anyone could care 
enough to want me; but you did, Stephen, 
and that’s enough for me to live on while I 
fight this thing.” 

“‘But it breaks my heart to think of you 
struggling alone in that gray old house, 
with the snow falling and that stifled feeling 
within! Your people mean well, but they 
don’t understand. My love i is big enough 
to take the chance, dear —— 

“Don’t make it harder! If there’s enough 
of me left to fight and win I'll come then 
and ask you to take me; but you're not 
going to see the horror.” 

“Dorothea! Dorothea —— 

But she would not let him go on. 

“You must eo, to New York and take 
up your work. oing back to the old 
house—but . r Tilford will help.” 

Wistful and unhappy, she lifted her dark 
eyes to his, seeming to implore him to spare 
her the pain of more refusals; but the man 
in him would not yield. If she loved him 
how could she stand there and beg him 
to go? Why did she not want him as he 
wanted her? 

“If you knew the emptiness of life with- 
out you!” 

“And do you think I don’t know?” 

He gathered her to him, and for amoment 
he felt the soft yielding of her body; but 
the surrender was but for a second. He 
felt the sweet wild honey of her kiss on his 
lips—and she had slipped away from him. 

Stephen Lang stared at the place where 
she had stood and felt himself a brute, not 
to be in tune with her high resolve. Yet if 
she had yielded, would he have loved so 
much? There was something about her 
that vital thing which they had heaped 
with chains and bruised yet had not killed- 
that made him love her as a man loves but 
once. 

He knew now, as he watched her sleep 
with the untroubled serenity of a child, 
that her decision was final; and that he 
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He would not again try to disturb that soft 
stoicism that was as much a part of her as 
her sweet quaintness. He would take her 


| back, turn her over to Tilford, without an- 


other word; then—thank God for work! 

In the long siege that awaited Dorothea 
in- the old gray house with the sentinel 
Lombardy poplars, the one person on whom 
Dorothea could rest, as with the droop of 
tired wings, was her childhood’s friend, 
Doctor Tilford. He came as casually as 
though he had left the day before, his worn 
old russeted face more puckered, the frost 
on his bushy eyebrows whiter. He greeted 
old Phoebe with his usual hearty ironies 
old jokes, put by in camphor in the years 
of his absence; but he made no comment on 
the deposed Pelky or the absence of his 
portrait over the parlor organ. 

He would order his patient to bundle up 
and make the rounds with him in his cutter. 
“Grammar” would cast up her eyes to 
Lyddy Tucker at the mad innovation, but 
say nothing. Lyddy, too, was all at sea 
about these newfangled theories of fresh 
air and hardly any medicine; but she had 
found the things she had sworn by were all 
wrong, and her pride as a neighborly dis- 
penser of medical advice was humbled. 

Doctor Tilford had told the Nortons to 
call him on the telephone when the periods 
of distress were on Dorothea; but when he 
was too far away to get there, then Lyddy 
Tucker had instructions what to do— Doro- 
thea must never take any medicines or even 
know where they were kept. 

The drug would make its demand with 
dreadful punctuality; the devil’s dance of 
twitching limbs and intolerable restlessness 
would announce its approach; and her old 
friend, laboring to stay the mad craving, 
would feel himself as helpless as one who 
tries to stay the tide with a shell. 

“You'll do what you can, won't you?” 
Dorothea asked, and reached out for the 
big old hand, calloused from holding the 
reins year in and year out. “You won't 
give me the morphine unless you have to?" 

“Of course I won't. We've got lots of 
tricks up our sleeve besides that. Now take 
this and we'll make believe we are both 
young again, as we used to be when you 
and Lafayette went driving with me— don't 
you remember? You were an impatient lit- 
tle thing, all for soaring and trying your 
wings! ‘Let’s drive to the Mountains of 
the Moon,’ you said to me one day; ‘they 
must make you feel so cool and far off like 
that bird you read about to me the other 
day’—I’d been reading you Bryant's 
Waterfowl— remember?” 

She crushed his hand to her cheek; she 
knew, whenever he talked like that, he was 
trying to tide her over those terrible mo- 
ments when the enemy was trampling her 
into an inert thing, in whom every aspira- 
tion was dead but craving. 

“Tt hurts! It hurts!” she moaned, and 
got up; the marionette twitching shook her 
as a storm shakes dry leaves. The old doc- 
tor turned his head away to shut out the 
sight of her struggle. Dorothea bit her lips 
white to keep back the scream; then she be- 
gan to count the windowpanes— there were 
three across and four down. “Twelve 
twelve. Oh, I must have peace; Daddy 
Tilford, give it to me!” 

The doctor applied his stethoscope to her 
heart. 

“Heart's lots better than it was yester- 
day.”” And he unfolded his great sheet 
like handkerchief and wiped her face, which 
shone with sweat. 

Her delicate brows were knotted like 
twine; she was wrung and damp, like a rag. 
Again he mopped her face and gave her a 
swallow of something choking and amber- 
colored. The twitching began to subside 
and she lay still, a mere shell of the gallant 
little spirit he had known. The demon 
clutch was loosening its grip; her eyes flut- 
tered toward the clock. 

“It’s past the time,” she said feebly. 

“Yes,” her friend said; “‘ half an hour to 
the good and you've not had a trace of it.” 

“Thank God!" Her voice was husky 
and spent; but presently he noticed the 
deep breathing — she slept like an exhausted 
child. 

There were days, though, when, struggle 
as they would, the fight went against them; 
and Tilford, in despair, had to resort to the 
needie. The conflict was like scaling a 
mountain sheathed in ice—sometimes two 
steps forward and one back; sometimes a 
discouraging slip of many steps backward, 
and the mountain climber with no physical 
strength to boast of and the handicap of the 
long, unsuspected indulgence. 


must go to New York and work and wait. | 






EVENING POST 






“Is that the suit 
you bought 
out West P”’ 


**Yes, I went into the best- 
looking store in town and 
among other suits they showed 
me this one. I asked the mer- 
chant where he got the suit. 
He just lifted this strip below 
the hanger and showed me the 
Stein- Bloch label. 
enough. | bought the suit.’’ 















That was 












Smart Clothes 


The local merchant’s label 
means something to you if you 
know The Stein-Bloch 
label means much to 
you do not 


him. 
you if 
know the mer- 


chant. 


MUL 


Stein-Bloch 


Your merchant’s label and the 


- label stand as endorsements of each other's & 
- business integrity —together they represent a , 
double endorsement of that absolute suprem- § 
- acy of tailoring resulting from ‘*Sixty Years & 
- of Knowing How.”’ 3 
THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY a 

Wholesale Tailer 
Fifth a Rox hester, £ Resublie Build ng : 
i 
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THIS LABEL MARKS THE SMARTEST READY-TO-WEAR CLOTHES 
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How to Find Out 
What Men Like 


If he lunches downtown, one excellent way is to ask the 
men who serve him. They will tell you that in Baked Beans 
men prefer Van Camp's. There are thousands of clubs, hotels 
and restaurants which now buy Van Camp's for men. 

But why ask downtown? Why not serve Van Camp's for 
a trial meal and then ask the man at your table? 

The fact is, home-baked beans are not popular. Old-style 
beans are not very attractive. They are usually crisp, broken or 
mushy, and hard to digest. They are rarely served once a week. 

In homes that do serve Van Camp's, this royal dish forms 
many a luncheon and dinner. It is always ready. It’s as hearty 
as meat. Its mealiness and zest are delightful. And it easily 
digests. 

The consumption of Beans has multiplied in America since 


Van Camp made this dish a dainty. 






ws A 


/AN CAMP'S 





f; 
BA WwW 
PorkK« BEANS Posanto Saucn 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 
10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


One fact alone should make Van Camp's the universal dish: 
In our way beans are rightly baked. They are baked in steam 
ovens, at high heat. They are baked in small parcels and for 
hours. Better not serve beans at all than serve them under-baked. 

Van Camp's are nutty, mealy, whole. The baked-in 
sauce gives them matchless relish. But the different after-effects 
are what win most folks from old-time beans to Van Camp's. 

Please try them. If you fail to find them as we say, your 
grocer will return your money. 
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EVENING POST 


The little spark of divinity was there, 
however—the faint glow that will develop 
into the tiny flame if frail human effort will 
feed it unceasingly. And Dorothea fought 
and prayed, and followed the routine the 
doctor prescribed, as a devotee her religious 
ceremonial. 

In all the weary climbing and falling she 
never spoke the name of Stephen; and her 
old friend, who was in constant communi- 
cation with him, respected her silence. He 
knew her well enough to realize that, if her 
cure were not complete, Stephen would be 
to her as one dead; but he did not know she 
prayed wordless prayers unceasingly that 
she might never sink to the weakness of 
calling him unless she was made clean. 

Little did her old friend dream of her 
temptation when the fiber of her will was 
broken with the craving for the drug. She 
burned every scrap of paper she could find, 
so that the temptation might find her un- 
prepared. And she shut her ears to her lov- 
er’s last words—that a sign from her would 
bring him as quickly as wheels could fly! 

The loneliness struck deeper as the spring 
began to wake in those winter-numbed hills; 
and white fleeces sailed high across the 
blue; and birds sang their liquid mating 
songs; and the smell of blooming things— 
white locusts and winy hedgeroses— came 
warm from the moist earth. 

Like those who fight in the dim twilight 
of the trenches, she had lost all count of 
time; and, conscious of her own wounds, 
she had forgotten that perhaps the hold of 
the enemy might be weakening. Her old 
friend generally contrived to be with her in 
the afternoon, when the struggle was sharp- 
est; but now, with a discouraging sinking 
of the heart, she realized that he had not 
been to see her for a week. 

At first she thought it had been because 
of some desperately ill patient whom he 


| could not leave, and she had fought it out 
| with grim old Lyddy Tucker, who gave hera 


spoonful of something that had no taste at 
all; then made her a cup of black coffee. 
When the restlessness came on her she 
would run out into the fields and dance 
wildly, the way she used to dance when 
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she was a child; but there was no joy now 
in those wild steps and measures. 

It was a substitute for the intolerable 
restlessness that goaded her, however, and 
when she had danced until her strength was 
spent she would spread a rug and sleep on 
the sweet, fragrant grass. She felt dull and 
inert, as though she had fallen into the sea 
and the waves had pounded her to insensi- 
bility. A brooding loneliness took posses- 
sion of her, and she began to doubt whether 
she would ever be well. 

The days were getting warmer. Even 
Dorothea, so sensitive to cold, no longer 
felt chilly; and she would sit for hours 
watching the wind sweep over the field of 
rye, mowing it down like a fairy army. 
Then the tasseled heads would rear them- 
selves and again would come the conquer- 
ing wind. Watching, she hardly knew 
whether she were awake or dreaming. 

Then Doctor Tilford came back as sud- 
denly as he had gone. He looked her over 
pag ay pinched the faint pink blossoming 
in her cheeks, and said: 

“I’m proud of you, my dear! You're 
wonderfully better; but I’ve got to go away 
for a couple of weeks, and I’m going to turn 
you over to a new doctor while I’m gone.” 

**Must anyone else know? I dread go- 
ing over all those horrible symptoms with a 
stranger.” 

“But this one is a very tactful person. 
I've brought him over.” He swung his arm 
in huge beckoning circles toward some one 
in the buggy. ‘Miss Norton, let me intro- 





“Ste phen!” 

As well command the grass to stay its 
ripening as try to stop the current of her 
heart toward his. 

“Oh, I’m happy!” Thenshe remembered 
and turned bewildered to her old friend. 
“But he wasn’t to come until I am better.” 

Tilford blinked back the tears. 

“Dearest child, you’re well! Not a whiff 
of that accursed stuff have you had in 
weeks.”” He put her hand in Lang’s. “‘God 
bless you both!” 

Then he turned, climbed into his muddy 
old buggy and drove down the lane. 


Scientific Bakers 


READ chemists in every country are 
experimenting at top speed to find the 
best way to make war-bread out of wheat 
flour mixed with substitutes such as potato 
meal. They are due to discover some good 
recipes for making light, dainty loaves of 


| bread out of almost any kind of grain, with 


mixtures of chestnuts and potatoes. One 
recipe, in fact, already has been announced 


| that makes it possible to use inferior wheat 
| in making fine, light loaves, and which may 


be adapted to make light bread from corn. 

Wheat flour has several advantages, the 
greatest being that wheat loaves are light, 
due to the large cells of air scattered all 
through them. On the other hand, the dis- 
advantage of most grains and even of some 
kinds of wheat—to say nothing of potato 
meal—is that the bread comes out of the 
oven comparatively heavy and stodgy. So 
the problem is to put air cells in the substi- 


| tute breads. Since Germany decreed a war- 


bread made of flour mixed with a certain pro- 
portion of potato meal, the United States 
Department of Agriculture has tested out 
all the different ways of baking bread from 
wheat, rye, buckwheat, bran, corn, gluten, 
peas, potatoes, rice, cotton seed and 
chestnuts. It was found that, no matter 
how carefully mixing and baking were 
conducted, the larger the proportion of 
potato meal and other substitutes that 
were tried with wheat, the heavier and 
soggier was the bread. So baking methods 
do not solve the problem. 

Dr. E. Frankland Armstrong, a British 
chemist who is an authority on foodstuffs, 
has discovered that pure phosphoric acid, 
sprinkled in tiny quantities on dough, will 
make light bread out of naturally heavy 
flours. fh his opinion the acid is harmless, 
but the pure-food experts have not yet 
passed on that question. If they refuse to 
admit that the method is harmless Doctor 
Armstrong promises to find a substitute 
for the acid which will satisfy them. 

The immediate value of his discovery is 
to make it possible to use inferior wheats 


in bread. Wheat flour that will make light 
loaves is called strong wheat, and wheat 
flour that gives heavy loaves is termed 
weak. In some parts of the world it is ap 
parently impossible to grow strong wheat. 
Wheat grown in the British Isles, for in- 
stance, is generally weak, and will make 
good bread only when mixed with strong 
wheat from America o~ Russia. 

Doctor Armstrong’s investigations have 
shown that it is the gluten, amounting to 
a tenth of the volume of flour, which makes 
bread light. In the course of fermenting 
and baking, the gluten entangles air in 
cavities, which swell during the operation 
and produce the air cells of light loaves. 
He further discovered that phosphates 
seem to control the ability of the gluten to 
form the cavities. As proof of this, he 
sprayed pure phosphoric acid on some 
weak wheat dough and baked it into light, 
large, well-aérated loaves. A_ practical 
baker then found he could do the trick 
successfully. 

In the same way he has succeeded in 
making light bread from a mixture of 
wheat flour and cornstarch. Doctors be- 
lieve corn to be as nutritious as wheat; and 
consequently Doctor Armstrong hopes to 
develop his process so that he can make 
out of corn a bread as light as the best 
wheat bread. 

Another British chemist is tackling the 
problem on a different line, with some 
success. He suggests filling the adulterated 
dough with air, pumping it in by a machine. 
Loaves that he has made in this manner 
are light, though the taste is not the same 
as in the regular manner of baking. 

In German chemical laboratories the 
same problem is being attacked, with the 
special purpose of developing a flour com- 
posed of from one-third to one-half potato 
meal into the making of light loaves. 

As wheat is the great food of modern 
times, one of the incidental results of the 
European war is quite likely to be a modi- 
fication of the staple food of the world. 
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Some Reasons || 
Why You Should 


Buy an Automatic 


The Automatic will | 


wash and wring at the same 
time or do either alone. All the 
gearing on an Aulomatic is read 
ily accessible, so that any minor 
adjustment may be easily mace 
Every Automatic tub is made of 
carefully selected and inspected 
kiln-dried 

eternal.” 
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cypress the “wood 
Ever) Automatic tub 


is well built and well finished aretu 
sanded, sta and varnished. We u 
thick, w > hoses evenly dr n an 
fastened with keepers 


I 
loosen 


Every metal working 


part of an 4 utomatic is care- 
fully machined to insure absolut« 
accuracy and smooth running 
All Automatic parts are inter 
changeable ; they fit pertect ly 





The castings used are largely SSS : ae 
alteable and we cme Ene Se A Model 2—Automatic Electric Washer 

pa —— pv tows to . non yo — | Model 4—Automatic Electric (short bench) 
t. This insures smooth, easy and Model 6—Automatic Electric (long bench) =| 

noiseless operation —— J 





The motor on the Automatic Electric Washer is amply 


strong and guaranteed to handle both washer and wringer. The motor is 
so situated that no water can get to it and, bet Ing enc losed, is ke pt tree from damy 


1 weather lition Pow s transmitted directly vere is no belt to p or stret 


The operation of an Automatic Electric Washer 
costs less than three cents a washing for current 











The Automatic is well balanced and braced 
nothing whatever is attached to the bottom of the tub 


The Automatic Wringer has 
a large, strong, Raed magne frame 
It " t 





versible and there i 
or apron 


» an extra board 


All Automatic Washers 

a bottom on galvar 

with brass Y~ so that 
tub is easily dra ained w 

tilting 


These are only some 

special features to be found or 
the Automat We haver 

room here to tell the whol 
Automatic story Write and 
ask ue about the Automat: 
Rinse Tray, the Automat: 
Universal Rod Drive t 


This is Auto- § Also made 
in two other models 


‘ > > 
matic Powe r corresponding to Electric 
(long bench model 5 Modils 2 and 4 above 
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a Wash Days! 


N ADAM, think of the comfort in hav- 


ing the entire family washing finished in a 
short hour or two. Imagine the pleasure of having the clothes 
out on the line drying early in the morning! Isn’t that just the sort of washday 
you would like to have? You can make washday a short day if you have in 
your home an 


AutoMatic 


here is an Automatic Washer for every need at a 
price every family can afford to pay. The Automatic Washer 
s built in two distinct types The Automatic Electric Washer and The 
!utomatic Power Washer. There are three different models of each type. The Automatic 
Electric Washer and the Automatic Power Washer are identical except in the manner in 
which they are driven. The Power Washer is equipped with a pulley and is driven by 
ngine or other power; the Electric Washer is equipped 





Kas 
with a motor and its driven by 


tricity from an ordinary electric light socket 


The Automatic makes An 
play of washday, actually saves 
you at least $100 a year. Easily and 
quickly, it does the biggest or smallest 
washing with no effort on your part 
Just place the clothes, soap and hot water 
in the Automatic, move and the 
washing begins. Again and again the 
cleansing floods of snow-white suds are 
forced through and through every thread 
of the cloth, taking out all the dirt, leaving 
the fabric unharmed. In just a few min 
tes the tubful is washed ready to run 


Automatic soon saves 
its cost in your own and a laun- 


dress’ time and in saving clothes. An 
1 utomatic washes the heaviest blankets or th« 
niest laces spotiessly clean without injury ¢ 





nuss, fuss and all ‘round annoya 
toned, back-breaking washboard and t An 
infomatic does everything but hang out the t 































a lever 


The soundness of the basic 
mechanical principle of the 


futomatic is proved by the fact that it 


nas never bee 1 changed 


Designed right in th 

1 
through the self-working reversible wringer ' ginning, it is as equa right today. With th. 
n to keep the Ausomatsc extremely simple in design 


improvement and refinement that has been added 


n time time has had first to prove its absolut 


ecessity or its extreme usefulness The result ie a ma 
ne of ftew parts simple to operate nimense 

. iudomatic Washers are in constant use in all parts of 
Thi S ¥. P the United States. Some of these have been in wae for 


© past seven years and miinue to give the ame 
ndid service the lid when frst purchased 





Our Guarantee 


We guarantee the Automatic 
Washer and Wringer for five 
, es ; : years for regular family use, and any part 
WV hether or not you In- f either washer or wringer sh ywing defect 
tend to buy an Automatic thin that time will be replaced free of charge 
Washer, write today for our interest 
ing booklet, “Why Mrs. Jones Bought ar 
A ut omatic Washer.” You will be interest« 
this fully illustrated A ulomatic story, an 
if ‘the re is anything you wish to know 4 te 
the Automatic, we shall be only too glad to 


You can buy an Automatic 
Washer from a dealer in your 


own city and pay no more for it than you 
would if you bought it directly from the fa 








tell you. On request we shall be pleased to ‘ory. Your dealer and we both Huarantee that tu 
4 price is right and the washer its is right. Wer 
send you the name of the Aulomatic dealer no claim for the Automatic that , 4 sonmtin aft entiuiia 
in your city. The attached coupon will sers cannot approve. If you wish to be freed 
bring the information you want cheerfully washday work and worry, if y want to sav 
i ’ ney and stoenges then you owe it to y 
quickly. Clip it now and send it to us estiente the genuine merits of the Au 


Automatic Electric 
Washer Company, Inc. 
Newton, lowa, U.S. A. 


TO DEALERS: 


We want to secure good 


dealers wherever we have no 
present representation. We feel certain 
that good dealers will want to represent the 
1 utomatic line once they have investigated 
its merits. The Automatic offers any dealer 





Automatic Electric Washer Co., Inc 
Newton, lowa, U.S. A 


1 complete line of washers in any type for Ser m 
family use. Rightly priced and backed es B :, 

with a responsible five-year guarantee, the “o 

1 utomatic will prove a quick selling, satis - 

factory line to handle. Write for our spx \DDRE 


peace cess eeeeseeeees 
ee ee eee 





cia! dealer proposition now. 
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Star Battery of the Boston 
Nationals, World’s Cham- 
pions, Both Smoke 
TUXEDO 


**Tuxedo is there with the right kind 
of smoke, always cool under fire, and 
has perfect control—no bite or sting, but 
a mild, fragrant pipe tobacco that just 
suits my taste. Tuxedo for me, always.’”’ 





‘‘Whenever I see Tuxedo in the box I 
like to get on the receiving end. Give me 


pwd / a pipeful of this big league tobacco and 
, ae I get my joy-innings. When Tuxedo gets 


going good there’s no tobacco can touch 


fe 
+, 99 
RICHARD at. HARRY 
RUDOLPH GOWDY 
Star Pitcher Star Catcher 
Boston Boston 
Nationals Nationals 


Double-header today! 
This pair of cool, heady, determined young Americans repre- 
sents all that is fine, sound and good ‘in our national pastime. 
Because they are clean-living athletes of the highest type they went 
through the grueling National League race and the swift, amazing 
four-game World’s Series, through tight pinch after pinch, without either of them giving way 
to a “‘case of nerves.’’ Their nerves are right—and are kept right—by their sensible habits. 
They both smoke mild, refreshing ‘Tuxedo—helpful to both body and mind. 
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The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 








Your job in this life may not be outguessing 


We Give You This Ilustration some batter or base-runner; but it’s a dollar to 
of actual a hole in a doughnut that you'll do better by 
Fine | eather ek your job and by yourself if you keep your body 
and brain up to the keen-mark all the time. 
| obacco Pouch Tuxedo is a boon companion to the well- 
poised man. ‘Tuxedo is mild. It won't bite 
Every smoker appreciates a leather your tongue, nor drv vour throat, nor upset 
tobacco pouch. ‘This handy, service- . seg airs’ Sf Aree og ey EN 
able, Tuxedo Draw-Pouch is made of FOULS BErves. [cts awa — : 
fine, soft, flexible tan leather, with a true tobacco comfort. . 
draw-string and snap that close pouch If you are a cigar smoker ora pipe smoker, 
tight and keep tobacco from spilling. trv Tuxedo for a week. That week’s experi- 
Send us 10c and your tobacco dealer’ s ence will convince you that Tuxedo is the best 
name, and we will mail you prepaid, any- ; ke for busv A at ee ns 
Ww here in U a a 10c tin of TUXEDO smo e or us) 4 mer;ric a 1 . 
and this handsome Leather Draw- UY EDO YWHERE 
Pouch. We gladly make this offer to YOU CAN B TUX EVER 
get you to ty TUXEDO. Address: ' , mores pees ~ senna hg gp 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY ; — moisture-pr 5c ny —— curv 10c 
Room 1187, 111 Fifth Avenue New York eee ee ee = Sheet, 




















In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 




























THE SATURDAY 


The High Cost of 
Blufifing 


By MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


E WAS an Irish poet—the sort of man 
who looks the part, writes spiritual 
verse, makes beautiful speeches, -_ at the 
same time demands and gets good prices 
for his verbal wares; likewise he had the 
kind of practical head that after verse mak- 
ing is over can put itself saliently into 
agricultural and manufacturing problems. 
“How did I like America?” he said in 
reply to a fellow Irishman, one of the sort 
who looks on all Americans as brothers 
largely because some sixteen millions of 
them have a strong infusion of Hibernian 
blood. “I'd have loved America as a man 
loves the sweetheart of his old age if it 
wasn’t that the country is so devil-ridden 

“Devil-ridden? That's a queer name en- 
tirely to put on America!” 

“America is ridden by twin devils— 
Waste and Show.” 

Ask the opinion of foreigners of all 
classes who come over here to enjoy the 
privileges and prosperity of this free coun- 
try. The Italian from Piedmont, who has 
farmed his master’s land for almost nothing 
a week, and at last has got his ticket to 
America, hires out here as a laborer; and 
after he can understand the language he 
listens to the hard-luck stories of th = he 
ers—the land is worn out; 
the market is bad; 
the farmers’ profits. 

He looks at the land with wide, brown 
eyes, and he sees great unplowed patches 
in the fence corners, rank with weeds. He 
sees evidences of neglect in granary and 
barnyard. By and by he accumulates 
enough money to buy three acres; all his 
fence corners are planted and his vegetables 
are set up to his very doorstep. 

His three acres increase some day to 
forty, and no one ever hears him talk of a 
poor market; he finds his own market in 
private houses here and there within wagon 
reach, just as he found spare inches of earth 
for his crops. Nothing in his past life or in 
the habits of his country has taught him to 
waste. 


it will not pay; 
the middleman eats up 


Careless Waste on Every Hand 


It may be that his children are corrupted 
after a time by the twin devils. Maria 
Annunciata, his daughter, starts in school 
at eight, wearing red flannel underclothes, 
and a shawl over her head. At sixteen she 
is working, carefully escorted to and from 
the factory by a brother, and handing over 
her pay envelope to her father every Sat- 
urday night. At eighteen she is refusing to 
wear the still good suit she had last year, 
because it is out of style; and she is de- 
manding money for a new dress and a silk 
petticoat, on pain of taking herself and her 
pay envelope out of the home. Waste and 
show have put their gilded claws into her 
little heart and brain. 

A German emigrant girl is picked up 
from an emigrants’ home on First Street by 
a lady in Scarsdale, whose cook demands a 
helper. The girl comes from a land where 
the slogan is not only “Hoch der Kaiser!” 
but also hoch domestic economy and re- 
sourcefulness. After her first meal in her 
new home she collects from the vegetable 
dishes about a cupful of string beans, three 
baked potatoes, several square inches of 
untouched beef, a heap of lettuce leaves 
which she proceeds to rewash—and a por- 
tion of fruit jelly. It is her intention to put 
them in the new marvel of an ice box. 

The vegetables and meat she would use 
for a savory soup; the lettuce leaves could 
appear in a mixed salad or at least garnish 
a dish; the jelly could be used for the serv- 
ants’ dinner next day. But the cook con- 
temptuously throws the salvage into the 
garbage pail, all except the meat that joins 
the two sides of a sandwich for a policeman 
with whom she often passes the time of day. 
She informs the little German girl that in a 
house like this there is no time to be pick- 
ing up scraps, and that nice American peo- 
ple will not stand to be fed on them. The 
twin American devils are thus presented to 
the ng foreigner in distinguished disguise. 

The middle-class French widow comes 
over to teach her language in a girls’ school 


in New York, the pupils also being middle- | 


class, with a truly democratic hope of soar- 
ing to the class above. She is horrified at 
what she sees of extravagance and of con- 
spicuous dressing among her charges. 

Mademoiselle A tears the thumb of her 
glove. Does she mend it? Does she even 
give it away? Ah, ciel! No! She throws 
it into the wastebasket. 

Mademoiselle B wants some exercise 
paper. Does she buy it by the box of five 
hundred sheets? No! She buys it by the 
thin expensive pad. 

Mademoiselle C wants to get a message 
promptly to a beloved friend uptown, 
whom she cannot reach by telephone. Does 
she send a special-delivery letter? Mon 
Dieu! 
three times as much! 


Mademoiselle D is going with the chap- 


eron on a shopping round. 
as a young girl of sixteen should? 

She does not. 

She wears a perishable dress fit for a 
débutante, which will have to go to the 
cleaner when she returns, and a perishable 
hat, and white kid gloves; and her clothes 
advertise her father’s ability to pay whatever 
the cost of her waste and show may be. 


Where Slender Salaries Go 


The E nglishwoman of rank visits New 
York. At a matinée she sees a box party of 
prettily dressed women; and when she says 


something which shows her hostess that she | 


thinks the woman who is giving the box 
party has as much money as beauty, the 
hostess informs her that, on the contrary, 
the woman’s husband is a lawyer making 
perhaps three thousand a year. She sees 
another woman running her own little elec- 


tric car and learns that her husband hasfour | 


thousand a year. 

She sees young couples in two-dollar 
seats at the theater, and is told that it is 
quite possible that the young man may be 
a clerk getting twelve hundred a year, and 
the young woman may be a stenographer 
at half that. She sees other young couples 
dining in restaurants where, at the cheap- 
est, they could not escape under a dollar 
and a half each, and is informed that they, 


too, may belong to the twelve-hundred- | 


dollar class. 

The Englishwoman thinks it is all extraor- 
dinary. In her opinion the wife of a lawyer 
with a small income ought to be willing to 
sit in the gallery and te buy her clothes at 
bargain sales. The wife of a four-thousand- 
dollars-a-year man ought to patronize the 
street cars, and on rare occasions, when it is 
a question of saving her clothes, take a cab. 
Twelve-hundred-dollars-a-year couples she 
thinks should be content to go to moving- 
picture shows, and if they are married they 
ought not to be dining in restaurants, but 


at home on cheap but nourishing and relish- | 


able food. 

The Englishwoman wants to know how 
these extravagant people can save any- 
thing. She wants to know what fun there is 
in it, since their pretentiousness does not 
impose on anyone. She comes from a na- 
tion where the most serious spending goes 
on underneath the surface rather than on 
the surface, and where display of an un- 
justifiable extravagance will net alter one’s 
position for the better—if anything for the 
worse. She does not understand that there 
may be some pleasure in waste and show 
and perhaps she is right. 


large number of thinking American | 


citizens, both men and women, will be in- 
clined to agree with her. In a large, general 
and tolerant way they might explain our 
economic indiscretions by saying that we 
are a young nation, with all the excesses of 
seed our spectacular prodigality; | 

nt in concrete detail they disapprove of 
this phase of our domestic technic—espe- 
cially when, through force of custom, they 
suffer from it. 

Forexample, Mrs.Allen hurries homefrom 
aluncheon to her quaint, little, old-fashioned 
house, Because it is ald-fashioned she rents 
it cheaply. —. a painter of miniatures 
she @an carry off the curse of its old fashion, | 


She sends a day message costing | 


Does she dress | 
' 
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“ Bell Tailors of New York. 
“Gentlemen 
“ Every man should send tor the Bell Style Book. 
is worth many dollars 
“1 feel this way, because | figure that | saved at least six and a 
half dollars on the $13.50 suit you just made for me. 
“ This was my first order, and it was in the nature of a venture, but 
now that same has been filled, my regrets are that | did not pat- 
ronize you long before.” (Signed) J. R. McCormick. 


HIS is a sincere, unsolicited letter from one of our many 

thousands of customers. We reproduce it here because 
it expresses so frankly the experience of the majority of men 
who try our made-to-measure clothes for the first time. 


It ts free, but 


Big S Book &2Spie FREE 
ig . 00 Samples 
Let us send you our Style Book abso Our catalog is our only salesman. 
lutely free of cost +4 is illustrated We have no agents or dealers of any 
with the newest and smartest New kind to share in the profits of your 


York styles, and contains 64 liberal purchase 
sized samples of the 
and a lot of valuable 
you should be in possession of before 
you buy your next suit. If you send 
for this Style Book you will under 
stand that Mr. McCormick, who 
wrote the above letter, has not in any 
Way exXag 


If we had we should have 
finest woolens, to pay them a 
information that charge you more 


commission and 
We deal with you 
direct by mail and give you what 
we'd pay a salesman to take your 
orders. We send you a simple outfit 
with which any member of your 
family can take your measurements 
as expertly as a custom tatlor can. 


Bell Special SUIT ot%°1322 


Our great Special is a beautiful tailored suit, made 
to your individual order and measure for $13.50. 


Of course, the garment is worth many dollars more than this price, 
is only due to our system of direct selling that we are able 


gerated our value-giving 


and it 
to quote this 


low price. We guarantee to fit you perfectly from the measurements you 
send us. There is no speculation in buying from us. You are protected 
by the most liberal guarantee, which says that the suit must live up to 
every claim we make, or you are under no obligations to keep it 

No matter in what sized town you live, no matter how well vo hink vou are 
pleased with your present clothier or tailor, 

send for our Style Book It is free for the 

isking, but will certainly show you how to 

save dollars of your clothes money 

Do not let the fact that you never bought 


clothes by mail stop you from sending for 
it Sore ot our most ¢ nthusiast custom 
ers are men who never thought it possible 
to get such masterful style and such per- 


fect fit as we guarantee. 


Special Delivery 
Don't let the fact that you need your clothes 
on stand in the of your sending for 
our catalog now We will handle your order 


special and guarantee deliver 


The Bell Tailors of New York 
121-123 Walker Street 


in seven da 
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Would you be- 
lieve we co 
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quality 

of these 

tires? 


This we — 
done by adopt- 
cS for all1915 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Red 
VACUUM CUP'BIC LE TIRES 


a special 15 Ym» oz. fabric as 


strong as that t used in pony 
Ford size automobile _— 
ings, so that V. C’s. are no 


uncture-proof. ae 
This improvement Is In addi- 
tion to the oilproof — 
tion, “ anti-skid effectiv 
ness, and the full season 


service > guarantee. 


firmly keeps 
hand. 





Thus—the best tires are made 


better. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Oi 
VACUUM CUP > TORCYCLE TIRES 


Automobile tire construction 
throughout. Extra strong; per- 
manently oilproof; effective- 

ly anti- skid. They have 

proved that motorcy- 

cle service requires 

real automobile 

calibre in the tires. 


Guaranteed 
5,000 miles 


—and aver- 
age twice 
that dis- 
tance, 





A wonderful new line 


—of quality you never 
dreamed of the pri 


BICYCLE TIRES 


f 

Three models. Three 

rades of quality. 
Three prices, all 
moderate. Built for 
the bike rider who 
knows and wants our 
high standard of tire 
value, scaled down 
to easier buying. 
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Ask your dealer to show you 
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“YANKEE” No, 130 is the Quick Return Spiral Screw- 
Spring in handle brings it back for next stroke; 

bit in screwhead. 
Right and left ratchet; and rigidy Price, $1.85. 


Worked with one 


Special attachments obtainable for counter-sinking, drilling, etc. 


“YANKEE” TOOLS 


Look for “YANKEE” 
“Yantee’ Tool Boat"? for mechanics and 
*Yandee’ Toals in the Garage” for motorists 


Mrechamics | NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia 
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where an ordinary wife, with social ambi- 
tions, would fail. 

She is hurrying because Brown has said 
he would drop in to tea. Mrs. Allen never 
has tea just for herself; and she knows that 
Alison, her Scotch maid, will be too busy 
with the ironing to get it. Mrs. Allen 
dashes into the house, cuts cake, makes 
sandwiches and— when she hears Brown's 
ring—brews the tea. Alison bears it in two 
minutes after Brown is seated. 

“I had it brought in early,’’ Mrs. Allen 
says, “because I knew you'd be famished.” 
She dispenses it prettily, with that air a 





married woman usually has toward a bach- 
elor friend whom she suspects she could | 


marry if she were not already married, and | 


who, she almost believes, is remaining | 


single because he cannot find any one quite 
so nice as herself. 

“You're not taking anything yourself?” 
Brown remarks. 

“I can’t even pretend to, since it’s you. 
I was at a luncheon and I sat near the host- 
ess; so I had to eat and eat—Sue Dalton 
was giving it. Awfully pretty it was!” 

“Who was there?” Brown asks grimly. 

He has known the Allens since their art- 


| student days, when they had been two 
| interesting little nobodies, living separately 


on nothing a year—the young man caring 
for his work and interesting people; the 


| girl caring for her work and for people as 


they made up that solid and valuable thing 


| called a social circle. 


Brown has seen them marry on nothing 


| a year, increase it to something; and then, 


under Mrs. Allen’s ministrations, so dispose 


| of that something that it looked to be con- 
| siderably more than it was, and helped make 
the world believe in the Allens’ financial 


| death,” 


as well as artistic success. 
“Oh, some nice women 
Allen vaguely. 
“That means they mostly bored you to 
Brown comments. 


have to eat?” 








” 


“It was ever so pretty!” replies Mrs. 
Allen animatedly. ‘First, Sue had a clear 
soup in cups, with whipped cream on top 
awfully nice flavor. Then she gave us fish 
in ramekins- —nothing particular; 
had the cutest little cucumber thing to go 
with it. 
Guy Fawkes Day—tell me in a minute 
who Guy Fawkes was—and so she’d cut 
the eatable part of the cucumber into a 
gunpowder-barrel shape; and out of the 


She explained to us that it was | 


,” replies Mrs. | 


“What did you | 


but she | 


white and green outside part she'd cut the | 
| dearest little figure of a man holding a torch, 


and one of them was set at the side of each 
barrel. She’d puta tip of pink sugar candy 
on each torch.” 


Guy-Fawkes Nonsense 


“Lord!” groans Brown. “I suppose all 
that changed the taste of the cucumber?” 

“She had some kind of bird for the next 
course, and I expect it was pretty extrav- 
agant of her; but it showed a nice spirit 
toward her guests. With the bird she served 
tiny little potatoes—of course they were 
cut out of big potatoes—and delicious 
French beans. For salad she had to fall 
back on endive; but the little ball of cheese 
that went with it was awfully good. 

“The ice cream had been frozen into 
little shapes which Sue called bombs, and 
which we all greeted as Guy Fawkes bombs. 
She had cake made according to an old 
English recipe, which she called Guy 
Fawkes cake, but I suppose she invented 
that part of it. On the place cards she'd 
sketched pictures of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment which Guy tried to blow up. An’ 
she had a verse beginning: 

**Please to remember the fifth of No- 
vember!’ 

“Tt was a lovely luncheon and it went 
off beautifully—only I hated eating so 
much. I did think I could go easy on the 
birds. I loathe them, anyway—no one likes 
them— because it’s so impossible to get the 
flesh off; but it seemed to me that Sue’s 
eyes were on me every time I rested my 
knife, and I could fairly feel her thinking: 
‘I had to pay fifty cents apiece for those 
birds!” 

“Laura,” Brown says, “‘don’t you know, 
and doesn’t Sue know, that Dalton’s salary 
is only twenty-five hundred a year? 

Mercy! Don’t preach!” Mrs. Allen 
returns. “Sue knows what she’s doing. 
You needn’t draw me a picture of young 
Jim Dalton leaning, with pallid face and 
staring eyes, over bills that can’t be paid. 
Sue will for it if she feeds the family on 
bread and for a week. Sue's got to 
keep up or lose her place in the pre 
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The “Crescent- 
Filler” is all on 
the outside of the 
pen except the 
flat presser-bar. 
No concealed 
springs or hinges. 
No hidden mech- 
anism. Positive 
in action. 


NON-LEAKABLE 


Before buying any 
fountain pen, insist 
on seeing the in- 
side of them all — 
see for yourself the 
Conklin’s simplicity 
in comparison with 
all the others. 


Sold by Stationers, Jewel- 
ers, Draggists, on 30 days’ 
trial $2.50, $3, $4, $5 
and up. Write for catalog. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
289 Conklin Bldg. 
Toledo, Obie, U.S. A. 
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Turn DOWN your Electric 
Light in the Hall 


Don’t turn it out, either 
while at home or when 
spending an evening out 
A dark hall gives a cold, 
forbidding appearance to 
a house that plainly says, 
“nobody home"’—tho it 
may invite unwelcome 
intruders in your ab 
sence. Just put a Dim 
a-lite attachment on 
your electric lights 

and enjoy the 
many con- 
veniences 

of a truly 
economi- 

cal lux- 

ury. You 

may now Costs 
regulate J $700 
your at 


lights Saves Many 
Lasts a Lifetime 


“DIM-A-LITE 


just like gas"—turn them on FULL, 
HALF, DIM. NIGHT LIGHT, or OUT— 
and save from 30% to 80% current. 
Sold by electrical, hardware, department 
and drug stores or direct from us if your 
dealer can't supply. Send for interesting 
book No. 24. 

WIRT COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“And then you urge me to marry!” 
Brown says bitterly. “‘Now, you look up 
here and tell me how she did it.” 

“Well,” Mrs. Allen says reminiscently, 
“she baked the Guy Fawkes cake yester- 
day. She got up at five and set to work 
on the cucumbers; to make them for ten 
people must have taken her close to three 
hours, for she had the little barrel staves 
showing. The cucumbers and the fish in 
the ramekins couldn't have cost much. 

“Then it took her another hour to cut 
the potatoes—no money there; only time. 
Of course all the whipped cream she had 
was for the soup; and the birds must have 
cost quite a bit. The ice cream—unless I 
miss my guess—she managed in her muffin 
tins, fixed together—anyway, they looked 
about like that. Sue’s very resourceful. I 
knew she did all the cooking herself and got 
a colored girl just to wait on the table. Sue 
can’t afford a maid all the time.” 

“I suppose she worked until the last min- 
ute, and that her face was pink from the 
exertion of hooking her dress while the first 
guest was ringing the bell,”” Brown remarks. 

“Yes,” sighs Mrs. Allen; “‘the only dif- 
ference between giving a luncheon and giv- 
ing a dinner, for people in our position, is 
that when you give a luncheon you work 
until luncheon-time; and when you give a 
dinner you work until dinner-time.” 

“*People in our position,’’”’ quotes 
Brown. “I wish I knew what ‘our position’ 
is. You and Allen make five thousand 
between you, and people more than half 
believe you when you say it’s ten.” 

“Mrs. Peter Gross was at the luncheon, 
and she has twenty thousand a year of her 
own, and she is also in our position,” laughs 
Mrs. Allen, not at all discomposed; for she 
is a woman who good-naturedly accepts 
bluff, is not at all imposed on by it, but 
rather expects her own adroit bluffing to 
pass muster. 

“*Look here,” Brown says; “‘to go back 
to that luncheon. I’ve been counting up. 
Sue worked like a horse planning it so that 
it would look as though it cost five dollars a 
plate. She worked like a horse again clean- 
ing house the day before, putting up clean 
curtains and things; I know—I’ve seen you 
at it. She slaved until her guests came!” 

“And she washed the dishes afterward, 
because this colored maid charged a dollar 
just to wait. I’ve had her; so I know.” 

“How much do you figure the luncheon 
cost in money? I make it a dollar and a 
quarter a plate.” 

“No; Sue’s husband once saved a fruit- 
store man’s child from drowning, and so 
Sue gets special things, like French beans 
and endive, at wholesale. Mrs. Gross sent 
the flowers; of course Sue waited until the 
last minute to see whether any one would. 
I guess, counting extra heat and the maid’s 
wages, it didn’t come to more than a dollar 
and ten cents each. Sue’s a wonder.” 


The Profit and Loss of Entertaining 


“T’ll bet it took twenty dollars’ worth of 
energy out of Sue—and to what end?” 
Brown asks. 

“To the end, dear idiot, that we all had 
a good time, and Sue worked off her most 
pressing social obligations in a very tidy 
way. 

Brown sighs; like more than one bach- 
elor he is by way of being a domestic re- 
former, and he is always knocking against 
the impervious wall of feminine superiority 
that women rear against the domestically 
inexperienced bachelor. 

“Look here, Laura,” he says patiently; 
“you've said that everybody hates birds 

ause they are so hard to cut. You've 
said you had to overeat when you didn’t 
want to. If you'd been at home you'd have 
been amply content with two courses, and 
so would all the other women.” 

“Of course; but then we aren't at a party 
when we're at home.” 

“I don’t see why you expect Sue to flash 
five courses on you when you're only used 
to two and don’t want any more. Besides, 
Laura, if you have been able to estimate the 
cost of that luncheon don’t you suppose 
every one else has?” 

“Ye-es,” replied Mrs. Allen thoughtfully. 

“Then—don’t you see that nobody is de- 
ceived? Why couldn’t Sue have had you 
all in to a feed of chops, potatoes, green 

“as and ice cream, frozen in the shape of a 

rick; and let her change the plates her- 
self? Then she'd got out of it for three dol- 
lars or so, and would have had eight dollars 
left toward paying the expense of the nerv- 
ous prostration she and Dalton are both 
headed for.” 
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“My poor boy,” Mrs. Allen says, “you 
don’t need to tell any woman that enter- 
taining is a bore and a frightful expense. 
She knows it. She pretends she doesn’t, 
because you men have taught her to pretend 
since first you told her that she was a dear, 
inferior pet, and that you'd do the thinking 
for her. There’s nothing about household 
matters that comes into your heads that 
doesn’t first come to hers. 

“We don’t like to overeat and overpay 
and overtalk; but we'll do it because it’s 
become a convention of our social scheme 
just like gymnasium work, or going to 
church, or going camping, or any other gre- 
garious transaction that a number of people 
set out to do. It’s got the social sanction, 
and not to do it would be like going with- 
out a petticoat, that intangible thing which 
fashion decrees shall be worn.” 

“But it’s all wrong,” says Brown, with 
the reformer’s pitiful conviction that if only 
a man who sees the light shrieks with suffi- 
cient loudness about the light he can make 
fitting proselytes. 

“Nothing is wrong, no matter how silly 
it is, if convention has put the stamp of 
approval on it,” Mrs. Allen replies trium- 
phantly. 

“Listen to me!"’ Brown says, with quiet 
despair. “‘You see, I had no home after I 
was twenty; and so I preserved an ideal of 
home. At the same time, living in boarding 
houses and hotels, I didn’t see what the 
inner workings of any home are—I merely 
kept my pure ideal. Very well; after I was 
old enough to have married friends and to 
be tolerable to them, I was invited to their 
homes.” 

“And you didn’t like what you saw? 
Thanks!” remarks Mrs. Allen placidly. 


Why Brown Doesn't Marry 


“What I saw didn’t square with my ideals 
of what a home should be,”’ persists Brown 
doggedly. “I’m only a sensible bachelor, 
you know, and what I seem to see is a 
smothering lot of social customs and fool ac- 
cessories that clog the wheels of daily living 
and make progress through life a weari- 
some, dragging journey.” 

“Oh, nonsense! All you have seen is a lot 
of courageous Americans improving their 
standard of living.” 

“No; that isn’t so,” Brown says hotly. 
“TL see alot of false pretense; a lot of trouble 
taken for people for whom one doesn't care 
a straw; and a lot of people one does like 
neglected because they'll stand for it, know- 
ing they are liked; a lot of stupid extrava- 
gance ——”’ 

“Oh, come, you're generalizing.” 

“Very well, I'll try to put it concretely 
and in a nutshell. Half the Americans I 
meet seem to be living beyond their in- 
comes. Some of them really are and they 
go tosmash. Well, they'd do that anyway, 
perhaps; but what I object to are the 
middle-class people, on incomes of anything 
from fifteen hundred to six thousand, who 
ought to be simple and inconspicuous in 
their lodging, clothes and entertainment 
and who aren’t. The fifteen-hundred-dollar 
people at times give entertainments fit- 
ting for the six-thousand-dollar people; and 
the six-thousand-dollar people give a spurt 
now and then and compete with twenty- 
thousand-dollar people.” 

“But if no one is deceived — 

“It’s bad for the psychology of the peo- 
ple who live up to that bluff— that pretense. 
Now do you know why I don’t get married?” 

“I’m beginning to see.”’ 

“It’s because I can’t find a girl who will 
live with me, a four-thousand-dollar man, 
in a symmetrically four-thousand-dollars-a- 
year way. I can’t meet a girl without hav- 
ing to sail through a sea of pretense and 
waste to get to her 

Brown hesitates and then goes on with a 
whimsical smile: 

“Well, let’s suppose I’ve found some- 
body fit to reform. She accepts me and I 
have an idea that we'll slip out some af- 
ternoon to be married. But no; the en- 
gagement has to be announced. Then come 
engagement presents—cups and saucers; 
pickle forks and bonbon dishes—until you 
can’t rest. Then some one gives her a linen 
shower and she gets a lot of doilies that 
she'll never use. 

“Then her friends begin to entertain 
us—mine too; and things are giveh in our 
house at which our hosts work off other 
social obligations and heap new, ones on 
poor us. We're dead-beat before the wed- 
ding day and maybe short of cash; but I’ve 
got to give presents to her bridesmaids, and 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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The Cell to Buy 


For Service 


Columbia Dry Batteries have 
been long on the market. They 
are long on energy. They are 
long on reputation. They stay 
longest in the circuit. 


They are as staple in South 
Africa as they are in South Bend. 


They ring nearly everybody's door bell 
They put the push in your motor car. They 
give the kick toa blast. They steady the chug 
of your motor boat. They chase darkness in 
front of your hand lamp. They give the alarm 
before the train comes They are the heart 
of the tractor that pulls the plow. They ar 
the brain of the gas engine that does odd 
work anywhere. 


Every cell signed by the maker Mack 
in the world’s largest battery factories. Don't 
guess Buy safe. Insist on Columbia Bat 
teries. Cost no more—last longer 

Made by 


National Carbon Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Factories in U. S. A. and Canada 
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At the first glimpse you get of this Studebaker FOUR 
you'll begin to appreciate the evident QUALITY that 
Studebaker has built into its every detail, ‘‘ — because 
it’s a Studebaker.”’ 


For you'll find it one of the handsomest cars you ever 
saw. A car of distinctive design—refined and graceful 
in lines, with a rare elegance of finish that few cars at 
any price can match 

And you'll notice, too, the roominess of this attractive 
car—and the handsome CROWN fenders and the wid« 
doors with hidden hinges and catches, and deep, restful 
cushions finished with high-grade, buffed leather. And 
a hundred other little details that lend beauty and 
grace to its looks 

But it is only when you study the mechanical construc 

tion of the car itself that you realize how much you can 
buy in this car at $985— how needless it is to pay more 
for a FOUR cylinder car—and how unwise, too, it 
would be to pay less—QUALITY you must have and 
this car can fully satisfy you on every essential qual 

ity point, and at a price below one thousand dollars 
The rear axle, for example— it's not merely a “floating 
type.”” This FOUR has a FULL-floating rear axle. It's 
the most expensive form of axle — but it’s the safest and 
the easiest to get at 

You'll find that instead of following the less expensive 
construction of driving thro’springs,Studebaker usesT WO 
radius rods and a torque arm for the drive. The springs 
are free to take up the jolts and jars— and nothing else 

You'll find brakesofamplesizetoinsuresafety at all times 
on any roads. And a brake-equalizer of the highest type 

You'll find a silent and flexible motor that gives road 

mastering power, and yet it is marvelously economical 

You'll find Timken Bearings at every point of HARD 

EST wear—13 of them in all. Is there another car at 
less than a thousand dollars that can give you as many ? 


You'll find a Studebaker-developed Electric System 
that never fails. And so in every detail you'll find the 
QUALITY that Studebaker must put into the Stucke 
baker FOUR “ — because it’s a Studebaker.’ 

But see this car — stand it side by side with other FOURS 
no matter what the price—and judge its quality and 
what it gives, and then,when you know that youcan get 
all this at $985 — backed by the $45,000,000 guarantee of 
Studebaker — you'll begin to realize that STUDEBAKER 
QUALITY is not merely an empty phrase 


STUDEBAKER DETROIT 
Canadian Plant: Walkerville, Ont 


Studebaker Features 
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Studebaker ROADSTER, . $985 $1250 Electric Lighting and Starting—FULL.Float 

1385 1750 ing Rear Axle—Timken Bearings-——Safety 

Studebaker SIX (7-passenger), 1450 1825 Tread Rear Tires—One-man Type 
F.O.B. Detroit 


Studebaker LIGHT SIX, 


Top 
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Need more money in 
your business? 


If you had a larger cash capi- 
tal, would it help? 

There’s one way to get the 
use of more money without 
paying a red cent for it. 

Collect the money from those 
who owe it to you. 


You're doing that now? Of 
course youare! But collect more 
promptly and you'll have more 
to use—more of your money. 

Get your statements out the 
very first day of the month in- 
stead of ine fifth to the tenth. 

First statements get checked 
up first and paid first as a rule; 
and when money runs shy it’s 
| the late statement that waits. 
| First comers get paid. 

“ Many business men are wish- 

; ing they had the use of more 
money to discount their bills, 
yet are overlooking a very real 
opportunity to get that money 
without a penny of interest 
or cost to them. 





hy 99 BURROUGHS BLOCK 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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Other business men have 
found that the Burroughs State- 
ment (figuring) Machine gets 
statements out promptly that 
bring money in promptly— 
furnish more cash capital with- 
out cost. 


A regular Burroughs Figur- 
ing Machine prints figures while 
it adds, subtracts, multiplies, 
or divides them —always accu- 
rately and much more rapidly 
than by hand and brain. 


The Burroughs Statement 
Machine does all the regular 
figure work of the office and 
besides that prints the month 
(Mar.), the day (12), “Dr.”, 
“Cr.”, and “Bal.” 


For the small business, there’s a 
small Burroughs —and larger ma- 
chines for more extensive uses. Let 
us tell you how the Burroughs handles 
figures and gets out prompt state- 
ments for others. The informatior: 
comes in a 16-page bulletin called 
“Customers’ Statements” that will 


be mailed to you free upon request. 
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For very little money you can buy a Royal 


Easy Chair that will give you the greatest pos- cles. 


Bible ease and comfort, due to its patented 

sh the Button-Back Reclines” omfort features 

- - A finger pressure 

j on the “Push Button” 
noiseiessly 
< adjusts the 
chair back 
" any posi 

tion you we 

find com 

fortable and holds that 

position till you changes 

The Foot Rest al- 


relax tired nerves and mus- 
It is out of sight when 
not in use. 
cealed magazine basket. Over 
1000 styles. Rich oak and rare 
mahogany. 


In it is a con- 


All upholsterings. 


: J« 

2 breakable mecaan- 
ism, Fully guaman- 
teed. Prices $12 to 


ry $100. 


Write teday for handsome illustrated FREE 
Booklet and name of yoar local dealer 





lows you to stretch 
out at full length, 


Genuine Royal Basy Chaira have the name a 
Royal stamped on the Push Button—hke cut 





as illustrated, and 


ROYAL CHAIR CO., 411 W. Chicage St. Sturgis, Mich. 
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Continued from Page 43) 
her people have to give her a wedding all 


“So we have that expensive wedding, 
and maybe the bridesmaids can wear their 
dresses again; but the bride can’t. Also, 
she comes to me with scads of clothes that 
can’t be half worn and must be made over 
before the next year. Also, we've a list of 
wedding presents— half of them duplicates 
or useless—that we may have to return 
unto the third generation. Then we are en- 
tertained some more; and we've got to pay 
that all back. 

“Tf I suggest to my bride that we enter- 


| tain our friends according to our means, 


| has been cut down. 


will she agree? She will not. She will tell 
me that if we don’t give as good as we get 
they’ll think we’re stingy, or that my salary 
If I go on arguing she’ll 
either weep or else she'll tell me that we'll 
start to reform once we’ve paid our debts 
and you know how specious such a promise 
would turn out to be. Maybe she’ll agree 
and promise a simple entertainment; but 
when the hour comes I'll see myself sitting 
down to the same old seven-course dinner, 
and afterward she'll tell me that her cour- 
age failed her. Anyhow, you can bet she'll 
have me on the social treadmill, like any 
other well-broken horse of a husband.” 

“Well, but think of the splendor of feel- 
ing that you've got the social aplomb, on 
fifteen hundred, to give six-thousand-dollar 
entertainments!” Mrs. Allen says. “‘ Think 
how splendid it is to know that even if 
you're poor you don’t feel too humble, but 
do feel that you have the manners to take 
your place in any social circle.” 

“Only you notice that you don’t take 
your place in the social circles you are try- 
ing to imitate,” Brown says. “I agree that 
it’s nice to feel socially equal to anybody; 
yet the test ought not to be your power of 
reaching a place where, as a permanency, 
you wouldn't feel comfortable and wouldn't 
be wanted, but your power of leading a life 


that gives you physical and spiritual ease.” 


“Ah!” murmurs Mrs. Allen broodingly. 

“And one never can have physical and 
spiritual ease so long as one goes in for 
waste and show, Laura. I know you made 
this tea for me yourself before I was ready 
for it, though Alison brought it in. I'd 
have been just as happy to have been in 
the kitchen, helping with it, knowing that, 
since Alison is in the laundry ironing, we'd 
not have to disturb her. But, just to give 
the effect of leisure and have a handmaiden 
to wait on us, you worked yourself to death, 
cutting four times as many sandwiches and 
cake as we could eat. What’s the use— 
honestly — Laura?” 


The Wane of Puritan Simplicity 


Mrs. Allen blushes; then she laughs. 
“Guilty, if you like; but there’s no help. 
There’s so much waste in Nature that you 


| ean scarcely blame poor civilized man for 


stamped with social sanction. 


| give suffrage, for example. 





imitating her. We bluff, if you like, and 
play-act and waste, and some of us impose 
on the world, and some of us don’t; but, 
whether we see through ourselves or not, 
and whether we ache for a rest from it all or 
not, we'll go on doing it.” 

“But if a number of people —— 

““My good man,” Mrs. Allen says de- 
cisively, “‘the only way you can change the 

way of living to which you object is to get 
an extraordinary number of people to start 
a new, simple fashion of living—and get it 
Let the 
the approval they 
Did you see 
how suffrage lifted its middle-class head?” 

“But if you'd tell a man how .the social 
sanction is got —— 

“Don’t ask me! But I'll tell you one 
thing—the stamp of social approval is 
never put on anything that is inexpensive; 
so there we go, whirling about in a- vicious 
circle.” 

How did we happen to reach this bad 
eminence? For at waste and show, flim- 
flam and flapdoodle, our spendid country, 
our land of most promise and vitality and 
power and real possibilities of idealism, can 
beat the rest of the world. When and where 
we began to set our really pernicious example 
it is hard to tell; certainly not in the early 
days. 

Our Puritan forefathers fed the leftovers 
to the children and the Indians. No early 
mother threw away a 1621 model gown on 
the excuse that they were not wearing that 
kind any more, because they were wearing 
that kind as long as the cloth in it lasted, 
and that meant a good many years. No 
1621 schoolgirl informed her parents that 

. 


” 


fashionable ranks give it 
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they would simply have to move to a better 
looking flat on a better-looking street, even 
though they had to skimp and skimp to pay 
the rent, because all the other girls had 
nicer homes than she had and were talking 
about her. In Puritantown every one lived 
on the same street and mostly in the same 
room, and the standard of value was not 
how much any one superficially seemed to 
have, but how much hard work any one 
could do. 

The Puritans were so economical that 
when their consorts died they spent very 
little time in mourning, but the relicts 
married within two or three weeks. Pio- 
neers, whether they were Puritans or 
whether they are present-day homesteaders 
in our hopeful West, have no room in their 
domestic economy for waste and show. 

Perhaps our twin devils came to live with 
us soon after hand machines were invented 
and cloth was made so fast that an indi- 
vidual’s wardrobe could be doubled. Then 
perhaps the thought occurred: Why make 
the cloth so perfect when it is to be thrown 
away before it can be worn out? Another 
logical thought was: W hy not make shoddy 
cloth, so that even those people w ho do not 
want to throw it away will have to? 

Perhaps the little twin devils waxed 
stronger in those prodigal years after the 
Civil War, when the young country began 
to realize its possibilities in trade and com- 
merce— began to expand and invent, and 
take to its bosom that vampire of the soul, 
Big Business. What better chance could 
ever come for show and bluff and flimflam, 
so that Big Business should be magnified 
and puffed and inflated into dropsical Big- 
ger Business? What better chance could 
ever come for prodigal waste to leap into 
the foreground in order to support the illu- 
sion of show? 


Why Copper:Toed Boots Went Out 


There never has been any special time 
and place for the conspiracy of waste and 
show. Two centuries or so ago even the 
most fashionable people dined at three or 
four o’clock; gradually the hour was pushed 
later, until now thousands have the dinner 
at seven or eight. 

A century ago even a fashionable bride’s 
trousseau could have been packed in a box 
something smaller than a steamer trunk. 
Now even a middle-class bride will not go 
away without a big trunk, a suit case and a 
Gladstone bag or toilet case —tosay nothing 
of the things she leaves hanging in the closet 
in her old room at home. 

Fifty years ago, if a middle-class woman 
had one silk dress during her lifetime it was 
a thing to mention in her prayers and to 
keep in tissue paper and lavender; to-day 
she has a new one each spring. 

Twenty years ago the young working 
woman retrimmed her felt hat year after 
year until it was green with age; to-day she 
has a new hat, usually velvet, every winter, 
and she will not wear it the second year un- 
less it can be reshaped so that it will seem 
like new. 

Even when people try hard to go back 
to the less extravagant decades, various 
factors of civilization conspire to prevent 
them. A certain bookish spinster who had 
spent most of her life abroad came sharply 
against this matter of enforced waste. She 
returned to America to take charge of a 
little nephew. She had become accustomed 
to look on boys merely as decorative back- 
ground— picturesque Italian bambini, rich 
in color and rags; doll-like, polished French 
boys; sturdy, well-bred English lads. She 
had forgotten that boys have to have food 
and clothes—and, above all, shoes. She 
was appalled at the number of shoes her 
nephew wore out. 

When she was young, shoes had not gone 
to pieces in any such fashion. She began to 
visualize the feet of her little brother of the 
old days, and she got a satisfying vision 
of stout boots, with thin, polished, pinky 
copper toes; of course copper-toed boots- 
they did not say shoes then, it was a cheap- 
sounding, unsubstantial word beside boots. 
She went to shop after shop looking for 
copper-toed boots, quite in vain. The deni- 
als she received were polite or patronizing, 
amused or bewildered; there were young 
clerks who had never heard of copper-toed 


boots. 

“They aren’ *t making copper-toed boots 

now, madam,” * She was told. 

“But why? 

“Er—ah an meant too many bruises 
on theshins of the other little boys, madam.” 

The aunt shook her head. She herself 
had been kicked with copper-toed shoes, 
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and it hadn’t hurt any more than bony 
brotherly knuckles. At last a friend en- 
lightened her: 

“Do give up your search, my dear. You 
won't find copper-toed boots, because they 
look so common, solow-class. You wouldn't 
want your nephew to be mistaken for a 
laborer’s child, would you? He'd look like 
one with copper-toed boots.” 

The aunt saw the shoemakers did not 
want copper-toed shoes because they did 
not wear out fast enough. Why permit the 
harassed father of a family to pay only 
twenty dollars a year for small-boy foot- 
wear when he could be forced to pay fifty? 
Why let him save when he could be forced 
to waste? Was it the shoemakers also who 
had induced the view that copper-toed 
boots were common—low-class? 

Show and waste swung hands together 
on this question. The aunt wondered, and 
thousands of other Americans, sick of waste 
and show, may also wonder why some clear- 
headed shoemaker, with no hope of getting 
rich quick, but with the ambition to earn a 
good living, does not revive the old style. 

No one can tell precisely when waste and 
show joined their tenacious devil-hands 
and marked the American nation as the 
prime exemplar of Conspicuous Consump- 
tion—devout thanks to Dr. Thorstein 
Veblen, who invented that phrase in The 
Theory of the Leisure Class. 

Perhaps they had clamped down their 
hall-mark on the occasion of a famous ball 
given in New York some two decades ago 
by an American family with a hyphenated 
name, who afterward bore their laurels into 
the circles of the English nobility. That 
ball received unwonted columns in the news- 
papers, and some of the reporters’ accounts 
were tinged with disapproving awe. 

To-day any wedding of a multimillion- 
aire’s daughter will be a much more showy 
thing than that ball, and the newspapers 
will give an extraordinary amount of space 
to it for days before and for a day or two 
afterward, because such royal domestic ex- 
travagance in plutocratic American homes 
has become news. 

Twenty years ago, however, while we 
still had Puritan ideals of thrift among our 
principles, even if we did not entirely live 
up to them, the account of that ball seemed 
to many readers more like the text of a ser- 
mon. The food, the flowers, the flunkies 
all the flimflam and flapdoodle—were read 
of most religiously and discussed in tens of 
thousands of homes. 

Some there were who were openly shocked 
and who disapproved in words of capital 
letters. They did not think it was right, 
no matter how much wealth people had, to 
waste so much money and music that no 


WHAT 


Fooling the Butchers 


NGENIOUS chemists have recently suc- 

ceeded in manufacturing sausage casings 
out of pine, and actually making them more 
cheaply than the casings made from theinter- 
nal arrangements of hogs and sheep. Pure- 
food laws, rigid Government requirements 
of all kinds and the increasing demand have 
forced up the prices of satisfactory casings 
for Bologna, pork and Frankfurter sausages. 

It is exactly under such conditions that 
the modern chemist proves his ability; for 
a combination of higher prices, with de- 
creased supply, always gives the opening 
for a substitute. Accordingly research 
chemists were directed to hunt for a sub- 
stitute, the requirements of the new casings 
being stated as cheap, pure, harmless, 
aseptic or free from disease germs, prefer- 
ably digestible and absolutely safe from 
spoiling if kept for long periods of time. 

Cellulose was their answer after extended 
investigation. Cellulose is the basis of 
most vegetable products. Wood, cotton, 
grass and flowers are largely made of 
cellulose. Cabbage is composed of two- 
thirds of cellulose and one-third of all other 
substances. The chemists took ordinary 
sulphite wood pulp, well bleached, and 
washed it until it appeared like sirup, clear 
but thick. This sirup is readily made into 
tubes of jelly with very thin walls. The 
tubes are dried, and then are ready for use 
as sausage casings whenever needed. 

The cellulose casings have been found to 
be stout, colorless, and so close to the ap- 
pearance of the ancient device that butch- 
ers have not suspected the substitution. 
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one listened to, and flowers that no one 
cared to look at or smell, and food of which 
no one could eat the hundredth part, when 
there were so many starving or sick people 
in the world. Such people were of the same 
metal—though less white-hot—as Kate 
Barnard, of Oklahoma, who quivers like a 
flame when she says on public platforms 
“T swear to God I'll never wear a diamond 
so long as there is a hungry child in the 
world!” 

Other readers there were, imbued with 
the desire to palliate and possessing a cer- 
tain amount of false political economy; 
and these said it was beneficial to have all 
that money in circulation — it helped florists 
and musicians and caterers. These were the 
sort of people who would not change their 
own ways, and who took a mild kind of pleas- 
ure in explaining the ways of others whom 
they would never dream of imitating. 

There were still other Americans, how- 
ever, not of the Spectator sort—young, 
eager, imitative people full of democratic 
belief in themselves, certain of their ability 
to rise, certain that the best was none too 
good for them, determined that no stand- 
ard of living was going tocow them. They 
were stimulated by the very prodigality, im- 
pressed by the royalty of the waste and show. 
They are alive yet, by the tens of thousands, 
following and setting a bad example. 

Some sensible people have never joined 
this vast circle and some have been grad- 
uated from it—because a passion for waste 
and show, for Conspicuous Consumption, 
may pass like the measles, or like an ado- 
lescent youth’s passion for gay clothes. 

Some day a young couple, who have been 
straining to keep up with the procession, 
are roused to the fact that they are tired 
out; that they have not saved so much as 
they should; that they have acquaintances 
rather than real friends; and that they may 
have been wearing themselves out by enter- 
taining people for whom they really do not 
care, 

They revise their social list; specialize 
on a few friends they really care for; make 
acquaintance with their library; learn to 
talk to each other; cut down on their 
clothes; pile up a bank balance; accumulate 
afresh supply of nervous energy — and really 
begin to enjoy life. 

When they have got as far as that they 
congratulate themselves, pity those who 
are still panting in the procession, and, ac- 
cording to their passion for humanity, they 
do or do not attempt to reform other people; 
but, like all people who find a panacea for 
the ordinary grind, they take great joy 
from sitting on the side lines and reflecting 
that they have been big enough to break 
into freedom. 
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They can be kept until required as easily as 
paper or cloth can be kept, and they are free 
from contamination. If the casings are 
eaten some of the cellulose will probably be 
digested, though that is not fully determined 
as yet. In any event it will be perfectly 
harmless. 

The first practical application of the 
cellulose casings has been for the larger 
kinds of sausage, such as Bologna; but the 
chemists have given assurance that their 
invention can be extended to the smaller 
kinds with some further experimenting. 


Electric Signs 


OW much more effective is an electric 

sign of striking shape than a more 
glaring sign of jumbled shape has been 
demonstrated by means of scientific tests 
conducted by a Cornell psychologist. His 
findings apply, to a certain extent, to other 
forms of advertising also. 

Whether form or intensity attracts more 
attention was the object of his study. A 
rough patch of light on a screen was taken 
to represent intensity and a sharply defined 
cross of light was taken to represent form. 
It was possible to regulate the amount of 
light on each screen. Various observers 
were tested to find out the comparative val- 
ues of the two screens in attracting attention. 

The average showed that it took three 
times as much light on the rough spot as 
on the cross to attract attention equally. 
Though the test was admitted to be some- 
what crude, all the observers gave practi- 
cally the same results, indicating that the 
values were probably pretty sound. 
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Striking the right -pace in 
good dressing helps any man’s 
prosperity; makes it easier for 
him to get ahead. 


Sincerity Clothes 


will insure you the spirited 
style you want as well as hon- 
est values for your money. 
See the Sincerity merchant 
in your locality when ready to 
buy; he has some fine gar- 


Write for our new Style 
Book; shows the best wear 
for men and young men. 


Kuh, Nathan & Fischer Co. 
Chicago 
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The modern 
way to 
sharpen 

a pencil 


Can you buy better than these people? 


City of New York 
City of Chicago 
Bell Telephone Co. of Penna. 


American Tobacco Company 
Carnegie Steel Company 
Westinghouse Electric Company 
use Blaisdell pen¢ils either 


lhese organizations—and many other { like standing 


wholly or part. Numerous corporations of world-wide reputation will use none but 
the Blaisdell! Corporations of this character are not accustomed to purchase their 
supplies on any easy-going ba The purchasing agents of such concerns pay money 
only for their money's worth. Is it reasonable t ppose that you can find a better 
lead pencil than these keen buyers have been able to find 

Blaisdell pen ure in tune with the modern demand for efficiency, convenience 
economy The Blaisdell is the ientific lead pencil, designed to give the utmost 
quality and convenience at the m n of « 

These pencils are made by 5] il automat nachinery which reduces the cost of 
manufacture and enables us to use ly the best f lead in each grade. The delightful 
writing qualities of Blaisdells and their » erful “lastingne result from thi 

3laisdells are a great stride ahead of the old-style wooden lead pencils. The greater 
cenvenience of Blaisdells is so marked that, to the habitual users of Blaisdells, others 
seem to waste time and temper; no whittling; no annoyance; no dirt; no scraping 
and breaking of the lead with Blaisdells. Blaisdells are sharpened in 5 seconds wit! 
ridiculous ease 

Blaisdells will reduce your wooden pencil costs by one third! We will investigate your 
own particular pencil item (if you ask us to) and prove the truth of this statement bef 
you buy a single pencil. Blaisdell pencils will outlast a half dozen ordinary wooden 


Who takes 


pencils (to say nothing of clerks’ time — of whittling, et that is saved 

advantage of this economy for your organization? Write us about it 
Blaisdell 7200 (Hard or Soft) is an indelible copying pencil 
positively u waled. It makes clear copies and is a wonder 
for long life. rice 75 per dozen; $7.50 per gro ; 
$6.75 per gross (Soft). Order by number from your stationer 





There are Blaisdell pencils of every kind for every p 





rpose, including Regular, Colore 
i 


Copying, Indelible, Extra thick, China Marking, Metal Marking, Lumberman’s and Railroad 
All grades and all degrees of hardness. Sold by leading stationers everywhere 
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pencils 


Company 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Nature gave you a set of sound, healthy teeth 
with which to make your food 100 per cent efficient 
in creating rich blood and vital energy. 


How are you conserving this gift? Do you appreciate its 
value? You should know what good teeth mean to you, 
because good teeth promote good health. 


Dental clinics in many large cities have proved that much 
of the backwardness and delinquency among school children 


is caused by neglected teeth. 


When tartar or cavities appear you should consult 


Every morning and after each 
meal the teeth should be carefully 
brushed, but this alone will not 
suffice. The mouth and teeth 
should be thoroughly. rinsed with 
Listerine and water. 


Listerine increases the flow of 
saliva—nature’s best preservative 
of the teeth. It is the continuous 
flow of healthy saliva that pre- 
vents acid mouth—the chief cause 
of decay. 


Listerine is a powerful anti- 
septic—a preventive. It cleanses 
between the teeth where the brush 
cannot reach. It retards decay 
and overcomes odors. 


Peed 


your dentist, but you can assist nature in preserving your 
teeth by the daily use of 


LISTERINE 


Avoid preparations containing 
harmful drugs that retard the flow 
of saliva and lessen its preservative 
power. Listerine is free from pot- 
ash and alkalines. 


Listerine is a safe antiseptic for 
daily use in your home. For cuts, 
wounds and skin irritations, or as a 
first aid in case of accidents, it is 
unsurpassed. 


The economy and efficiency of 
Listerine have been established for 
33 years. Its sale extends to 54 
countries—a world-wide distribu- 
tion never approached by any 
similar product. 


Avoid Imitations 


Be sure you get the genuine 
Listerine, in the brown paper 
package containing the round 
bottle with our name blown in the 
glass. Read the circular around 
the bottle. 


The only reason why any dealer 
should offer an imitation or a sub- 
stitute is to make a larger profit on 
the inferior preparation. Listerine 
is sold by druggists everywhere. 


Four Sizes—15c— 25c—50c—$1.00 
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ALASKA TO BROADWAY=— 
AND BACK 


Continued from Page i!) 


manager nightly withholds for last-minute 
favors come those who would do the show 
some harm should they be overlooked. 

Fancy a comedian who meets his present 
judges daily frolicking out on the stage and 
trying to make them laugh! 

“George has gone back a whole lot 
same old business,” said Bill sadly; and 
the lady having a cigarette in the seclusion 
of a chiffon muff, back of him, replied: 

“Did you hear they cut him to two 
hundred? And him just out of Ludlow 
Street for not coming through with Adele’s 
money! They say he smokes hop now and 
he'll sink to a burlesque job next—the 
costumes are cheap!” 

“They wouldn't pay a good man to design 
originally. Looks to me as though they got 
‘em out of Noah's storehouse,” said Lola, 
who knows everything. 

And about her rows of heads nodded, and 
there was snickering when she who had put 
the striving comedian into Ludlow Street 
led her new one into a stage box, and looked 
at George singing three beats ahead of the 
leader, who was telling the drummer to 
look behind and see who was in the box. 
The spectators were all able to say they 
knew George when 

And as the prima donna dashed on, with 
the villagers waving caps and their eyes 
seeking friends out front, and sent her 
voice toward the tortured composer, lurk- 
ing in a gallery seat, somebody in B3 
turned, staring up the aisle. A celebrated 
Broadway character, who owns stock in 
theaters, was escorting a young woman 
strange to the assemblage; and the com- 
ments were so noisy that the song reached 
E flat above high C, with power and thrill- 
ing sweetness—and the Death Watch did 
not notice it! 


They were asking whether he had 
quarreled with the little blonde. The act 
closed, and one of a quartet, who had 


clapped when the lisping showgirl asked 
the comedian whether he wasn’t from 
Omaha, was saying: 

“My eight dollars is as good as your 
eight dollars, and we want to hear the 
show—that’s what I mean!” 

The first-nighters were amused, for you 
see the garrulous press agents, and the two 
plaintiffs who had just had the jolliest luck 
with their breach-of-promise cases, had not 
paid any eight dollars. They were “ paper.” 
Why did a man from Omaha come there? 


The Manners of New York 


With New York at a performance there 
is rudeness. It isn’t the visitor from Butte 
who arrives late enough to trample on a 
dozen punctual feet, or the woman from 
Bangor whose wrap hangs so far over the 
back of her chair that it fills a reluctant lap. 
She does not leer through a lorgnette at 
a coiffure ten inches distant. 

The New Orleans party are not crackling 
programs and standing up, forcing them- 
selves into coats, when the naval officer 
and the heroine are completing the plot 
with a long kiss, and the chorus, with fresh 
costumes that maybe somebody wishes to 
observe, are massing for the finale. But 
New York is; and, on the walk outside, 
New York is denouncing the carriage caller 
because 817 can’t get round from Seventh 
Avenue in a second, and sneering that they 
do these things decently in London! 

Lola said: 

“Mind your diamonds; there are pick- 
pockets anywhere at this hour.” 

She took from a friend a card reading, 
“For Your Chauffeur,” which instructed 
him as to the Westchester route, and how 
to reach a house where a party began at 
one, with supper, and breakfast at seven, 
and your machine ordered for eight. Bill 
was on the wagon, and he said he couldn’t 
stay on if he went—the Brants wouldn't 
stand for that. So we went toa restaurant 
near by and were raided by more coat girls, 
and almost before we sat — because Bill was 
known—at a table by the stage, a turbaned 
Syrian from West Fifty-third Street offered 
pistachio nuts; and Lola said: 

“No! That’s the gag now; the 
awfully salty, and it makes people ber 
drinks. They have pistachios in all the 
dansants ——_ Lord, look at her—the 
mauve girl! Flesh powder on her face and 
brunette on the shoulders!” 


The cabaret wason. Ax ‘-hampagne agent 
was loudly demanding his brand, saying, Yes, 
war had sent the grape up a bit, but the 
1914 vintage was a wonder. An experienced 
waiter stacked the empty bottles on the 
table, with the labels outward, and the 
Omaha people, entering,stared at the exhibit. 
The agent told his waiter to go over and 
take that beer aw ay from certain friends and 
open some wine—“‘on me.” 

On the stage three young men were 
bawlingly explaining that Sister Susie was 
sewing shirts for soldiers. If a patron 
looked away from his plate or glass, it was 
ravished from him, and over a bare expanse 
the waiter’s relentless eye intimated that 
another order would aid toward popularity. 
No complaint of slow service here! The 
days of fifty minutes for broiled chicken are 
past. A lukewarm, reheated cold-storage 
bird was whisked on, the waiter skipping 
back for more. Eat and order something 
else, or give up that table; no empties 
where the cabaret is going. 

I shall remember that place not for the 
tea in the chill metal pot; there never was 
and never will be—unless a hotel man | 
know in Tacoma goes there and starts 
another restaurant—a heated pot in New 
York. The liquid may be too strong or too 
weak, but it will always be warm and not 
hot. I sent pots back in the big hotels on 
Fifth Avenue, and in the Spanish place 
down in Pearl Street, and the German resort 
in Fourteenth Street. But I shall remember 
that place because there I got the soft mac- 
aroon; and excited persons felt of it and 
were amazed—a macaroon not aged and 
brittle! I lightly broke it, causing a sensa- 
tion. It was too rare to eat. 


Men With One-Piece Faces 


“They really have the best cabaret in 
town,” said Lola, when the Sister Susie 
lads, laboriously gay, marched round the 
tables, yowling Tipperary, with the guests 
all singing too. It was no better than 
Curly singing to his horse in the ore bins 
on the island, and we had Tipperary on 
the .phonograph long before I left the 
North. 

Bill was reflecting. He didn’t feel well 
and thought it was either cutting out 
drinking or needing some food; so he had a 
rarebit and a glass of milk. And, because 
we couldn't be there and not spend money, 
after having the best table— hundreds crazy 
to sit there, where it was warmest and noisi- 
est, and you could too plainly perceive the 
singers sweating off their make-up, and the 
ones who were on next peering out and 
coldly regarding the former—he said: ‘Oh, 
just one pint wouldn't hurt me—wouldn’t 
hurt a child.” 

People near us were frowning over 
menus. Must eat something! And I ate 
a chop labeled lamb that was its own 
ancestor, and next day ruefully accepted 
one of the digestive tablets that, with 


throat lozenges, most New Yorkers have | 


about them. I should be ill, eating, at 
worse than midnight, an unearned meal. 
From the kitchens of Flatbush to those of 
the Bronx, and in all the public places 
between, the night stuffing goes on— not by 
workers but by people who had during the 
day more than was required. Feed the 
Belgians the night meals! It might clean 
some of that mean look from the faces 
glooming in the cars. 

Too much eating, stomachs burnt with 
too many drinks—is that why so many 
New Yorkers are forever threatening and 
fighting ?—not a good, stand-up fight, to get 
it out of them and be done, but the talking 
fight. They will report the conductor, the 
policeman, the clerk; jobs shall be torn 
from these unworthy impostors, doing what 
superiors have commanded. Or—come out- 
side and be whaled within an inch of your 
life! But they don’t go outside; they stay 
and dare each other when they are equal 
in social might. If there were no women 
here—look out! But it seemed to me 
that the shame lay in demeaning women 
by vulgar noise and silly menacings. 

I heard much of gun permits. You were 
nobody, lacking a magisterial acquaintance 
to accord a permit. There must be more 
weapons in a square block of civilized New 
York than in all Alaska Territory.- I don’t 
know what 





is done with them besides | 
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Peanut 





GREAT scientist dis- 

covered the child’s “‘in- 

nocence of palate’’—the 

i} fresh, unspoiled sense of taste 

—and advanced the whole 

American feeling about 
1 foods. 

He found that the keenest delight 

I of the normal palate is in delicacy 

| of flavor, a fact that we ourselves 

had sensed from the start of the 

| Beech-Nut business, and had 





Makers of America’s most famous Bacon— Beech-Nuat Bacon 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
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worked out in a practical way. 

Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, for iii 
instance. Selected nuts—and only | 
the cream of the nuts freed of 
the littleacrid hearts—delicately HY 
roasted, lightly salted, crushed to i| 
smooth golden-brown butter i 
Every step a move toward deli 1) 





cacy and flavor. | 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter comes \ 
in vacuum-sealed jars—three | 





sizes, 10 cents, 15 cents, 25 cents 
(in the extreme West, a little more) 
Your grocer has it 





















WILL GUARANTEE 
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Mahogany, also White Enamel. 
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PESTON VARIN Ses 


Is a Wonderful Product 


It makes old woodwork look like new and is a money 
saver for every family. Put it on your floors and stairs 
where the greatest wear comes. 
tables and standing woodwork all through the house. 


How to get a full 25-cent can free 


Check the color you want, cut off the bottom of this advertisement and mail 
it to us with 24 cents in stamps for postage, packing and a 1-inch flat chisel 
edge brush to put it on with, and we'll send you free a full 25-cent can, enough 
to do two chairs or a small room border. 

Comes in Natural, Light Oak, Golden Oak, Dark Oak, Cherry, Walnut and 


It dries hard with a durable glossy finish, can be easily cleaned and is sanitary 


Boston Varnish ee 


Kya nize Floor Finish ass 
a White Enamel 
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Boston, Mass , U. 
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LIKES TO USE 
KYANIZE 


Use it on chairs and 
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Satisfaction 
and a Sweet Smoke 


— that’s what you'll be sure to get 
when you hght your Wellington and 
sit back for the quiet hour. The well 
takes all the saliva and keeps the bowl 
moisture-free. The tobacco burns clear 
down to the last grain. And you'll 
have no trouble keeping 


Wey Che— = | 


clean. The principle is right, even to the 
mouthprece with its Pun construction to 
protect the tongue. Buy one of t WbDC 
pipes with the triangle trademark that has been 
on fret-class pipes for more than a half-century 

Guaranteed against burning through or crack 

ing. Just try a eliington, You'll like it 

25e, 35, We and up. Also fitted with Bake- 
lite bits. At good dealers’. 


William Demuth & Company 
New York 
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Made in America 
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Watch Your Speedometer 
for Increased Mileage 


Low carbon deposits— in- 
creased power — easier hill 
climbing -— small bills — al- 
most double mileage at 
greatly decreased consump- 
tion——-come to the car owner 
who uses 


VAKER STATE 
Medium Ol 


This is the only GUARANTEED CER- 
TIFIED oil on the market. Before it 
is put in packages, each barrel is of- 
ficially tested by a disinterested chem 
ist, certified to, and the inspection dat« 
placed on the barrel. This assures ab 
solutely uniform purity, quality, relia 
bility, and meets the tests 
demanded by the automobile manu 
facturer 


severest 


Adopted by the Franklin Motor 
Car Co. Unsurpassed for all makes 
of water-cooled cars and motor- 
Cyc les, 

Send for literature giving full particulars 


covering many tests and actual perform 
Ask for name of nearest dealer 


ances. 


PHINNY BROTHERS COMPANY, 
Dept. A Oil City, Pennsylvania 


Agencies Everywhere 
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bragging that they will be produced if 
needed. The usual city man has so little 
balance from long padding of pavements 
that a stiffened finger will upset him, and it 
looks as though he would shoot himself. 
3ullying everywhere—the greater attack- 
ing the lesser; the angered female, scowling 
from her limousine halted on Fifth Avenue, 
calls she will have that cop broke by night! 
Sut the reporting is never done. Bullies 
only talk. Oneentered a Broadway car of 
the side-door type. To asmall conductor, 
immured in a coop back of the fare box, he 
growled: 

“Say, I don’t have t’put nickel in! Git 
me, kid? I’m drunk.” 

“All right; but please drop your fare in, 
mister.” 

“Who t’ell you insu-insultin’, you dirty 
runt! Thash plen’y outa you. I'll knock 
y’r bean offen you—an’ I'll run thish 
thish car. You wan’ git out, li'l’ girl? 
Hol’ on—I'm runnin’ thish car!” 

A flushed woman tried to evade him. 
Beaming bestially, his loathsome breath 
flooding the car, he held her shoulder, the 
conductor pleading. The woman fled out 
of the opening doors; and the conductor, 
seeing no policeman on the street, signaled 
to proceed, calling that there’d be one 
below—wouldn’t the passenger please sit 
down quietly? His cap was hurled off, the 
thick-chested drunkard crying that he was 
a pal of the commissioner—like to catch 
a cop starting something with him! Just 
try it once! And no one should leave the 
car. He was running it. 

Then he selected certain passengers and 
frankly cursed them, asking them to come 
onif that didn’tsuit’em. An old woman sent 
forth a hysterical sob. A boy giggled. Of 
the sturdy men aboard none moved. They 
sat looking ahead with the sour one-piece 
New York face, while the drunkard bade 
the old woman stow that snifflin’—none of 
that on his car! 


The Kindness of Subway Guards 


I had the tinglings that I felt the day I 
was coming down the Yukon, when the 
cheechaco, who wouldn’t rustle wood or 
cook, returned to camp carrying a nest 
with some eggs, and two frantic birds were 
flying over his head. We were all so pleased 
that Mike Bjoren had put fresh nails in 
his boots that morning. If Mike had been 
in one of those seats! I am sure, though he 
was a squaw man and these passengers 
would have thought him scarcely refined 
enough for cities, that he would object to 
viewing an old lady frightened and affronted. 

When the drunkard said he would pull 
his gun, I stood. I knew he wouldn't do 
much. He swayed cordially toward me and 
thrust a hand at my shoulder. I didn’t 
need Mike then; I was shaking; and when 
the old lady from her corner screamed as 
he dragged at a pocket I hit him amidships 
and he went backward to the floor, whence, 
cursing, he struggled until he was on his 
knees. 

“Now you get into that seat in front of 
you, and don’t let me hear another yeep 
out of you!” I said. “Don’t speak—you’ve 
Sit down!” 

From the indicated seat he said plain- 
tively: “Gee! I am sittin’, ain’t I?” 

The men with the one-piece faces were 
suddenly active. One told the old lady not 
to mind; if the fellow made a move he 
should be subdued. Another said: 

“Tf I wasn’t a pianist and didn’t have to 
watch my hands, I'd ‘a’ fixed him.” 

1 suppose they were discreet, and I don’t 
claim they were not right in keeping out of 
trouble with a drunken stranger; but it’s 
different in my country. 

I saw cartoons about the inhuman Sub- 


| way guard and heard of his machinations. 
I thought he threw people under expresses 


and ate babies. The New Yorkers warned 
me. One mention of him started a dozen 


| tales of his evil nature. 


I told about the guard who made a little 
map of uptown for me, and said the num- 
ber in Tremont would be opposite a bak- 
ery—he bought a pie there every Sunday 
because it saved Minnie and got them all to 
Bronx Park earlier, and a woman ought to 
get some time off. He was sure I would 
find my number. Those who did not con- 
sider me a romancer said he must be a new 
guard. And that other, who explained 
about Brooklyn and where to get the 


| Terminal trains, and asked whether the 


war wasn’t a terrible thing—I did not see 
him devour even the baby that he held 
while its mother was settling some more 
babies. 
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Conductors often smiled—a demonstra- 
tion, indeed, of mind over matter in their 
cases, where passengers were handing them 
Canadian silver and swearing it was the 
other way about; honest women tried to 
ride on transfers too ancient, and men 
smoked in the nonsmoke seats and offered 
verbal battle if rebuked. The conductor 
who cried clearly that his car went to 
Fifty-third only was patient when it 
stopped at the barn and angry persons 
asked why he had said Fifty-seventh! He 
offered a transfer, and they muttered, giv- 
ing him furious glances—though, what had 
he done? 

I paid for a taxi at an office, and, reach- 
ing my hotel, the driver asked a fare; and 
when I said No, I would not pay again, he 
said excitedly: 

“Now don't get excited, ma’am! Don't 
get excited! They gimme this paper with 
the hotel wrote down, an’ I can’t help it if 
it don’t say nothin’ about ‘paid.’ I gotta 
be nicked for it; you don’t—see? Don’t 
get ——" 

“You won't soak us again with that old 
game!” said the friend with me. “He saw 
your gold money and he knows you're 
from the West!” 

They argued. I suggested that we tele- 
pe but my friend was against that. We 
ad paid. He wasarobber. She was red 
so was the driver; and I asked her to keep 
still. Gathering a following of bell boys, 
who could not determine whether there 
was more possible profit in joining with her 
or aiding me, I had the driver call his office 
and heard that they had found his proper 

slip now and were sorry. 

“People don’t never figger we git stuck 
ourselves,” he said. ‘“‘I—nix on the tip! 
I got to hollerin’, I know—but they allus 
holler too!” 

We holler in Alaska; but we give the 
other fellow a little chance first. That same 
day a man in a strange locality had asked 
another: 

“Where's Trimble Court? Ain't it right 
here? But what's the use asking you? You 
live here—they’re the last to ever know!” 
He had rushed on, leaving the one ad- 
dressed trying to swallow the chocolate in 
his mouth to permit speech. 

A passing girl, in Warumbo coat and 
plenteous Tipperary veil, was saying to 
watch that they didn’t weigh their hands. 
Never trust butchers! Rudeness and sus- 
picion everywhere! Perhaps my trouble 
was knowing too many of the people of 
a speedy set. There must be homes where 
the hostess would not tell of a certain ladies’ 
bar where they could treat or buy a lone 
drink—just like a man! 


Anywhere Rather Than Home 


The Bronx seemed remote; and, invited 
to a family meal, I traveled there at the 
rush hour, observing the one-piece faces 
burrowed in papers, and agreeably expec- 
tant of an evening of peace. The eldest 
daughter was not yet in from a thé dansant; 
when she came she asked the usual question 
about however had I got out of Alaska in 
winter, and observed: 

‘“‘Mamma, can you imagine them plan- 
ning tostandardize the lulu-fad-o? Why, it’s 
foolishness! That slow thing!” 

At ten o'clock, when I was always having 
hard work to stay wakeful, Father tele- 
phoned: Might just drop down to Blank’s 
and see the dancing. They had an all-night 
license for this one. My friends met many 
of theirs in Blank’s,where wesat at a balcony 
table, whence Rosa darted off with partners 
from other groups. With your friends it was 
proper enough, her mother said; the best 
people came there now. 

saw one of them, recollected from 
Chatham Square, where he was a singing 
waiter in a dive that I visited when I wrote 
of them. In evening dress little Johnny 
Lookout was one of Blank’s professional 
dancers. There is no reason why Johnny 
should have stayed a singing waiter when 
his agile feet might glide him into Blank’s; 
but he knows a world where girls are not as 
Rosa is. 

New York is turned round. Gunmen 
back chop-suey parlors; and, going home to 
Harlem, families stop and eat. The dancing 
has brought them all out to mingle together. 
Begilt restaurants, with cabaret below and 
ballroom above, are not now wholly for the 
Tenderloin; and the all-nighters have left it 
to the hordes who formerly yawned through 
their evenings or played pool across from 
the flat. 

The savings banks must wish for dance 
days again. The “wise crowd” —artists, 
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reporters, showfolk—are dancing, too, and 
have taken to Columbus Circle and the 
upper reaches, lighted now, where once 
were streets of shadows. Signs say Danc- 
ing! And the clangor of the cowbell, which 
each orchestra features, comes forth on the 
night. Fifth Avenue and its purlieus send 
a throng to all the places. Dance—drink 
eat!—anywhere that is somewhere else. 
Nobody home! 


Condemned to a drafty house, a tenant 
of sense would render it livable. Here are 
millions of people who often idly wish for 
a freer life, but would refuse it if offered. 
Millions of sighs to each hour, endless bick- 
ering over trifles, are excused by “nerves,” 
whose possessors say what they endure 
would irritate angels; but, as they are all 
bent on living there, why not show forbear- 
ance, reason, moderation? Even crowds 
may be improved. Rowdies flourish where 
each cares for himself alone. 

The New Yorker, it seems to me, is too 
apt to fight to get in, and again to depart. 
He is intent on being first in a Bridge rush; 
but he will loiter for half an hour in the cigar 
store afterward while dinner singes near by. 
He starts late for appointments and is un- 
punctual; but rages if he waits. A day of 
rain sets him snarling and swilling extra 
drinks. Psychic depression! Psychic fid- 
dlesticks—a few days single-jacking, with 
twenty feet of stacked wet green logs ready, 
is what he needs. 


In Human Brooklyn 


At our mine men work for six steady 
weeks of rain, under three bungly slickers, 
and they smile as they call Hello! New 
York complains; but—it’s the only place! 
Most of them know no other and resent 
information; and to a Hoboken pier to 
catch a European steamer is far enough 
west. The one I told that the Government 
was building a fifteen-million-dollar canal 
and locks at The Dalles, in Oregon, said, 
Well, it was a wasteful Administration; 
money thrown at such spots-—desert, 
wasn’t it? Any people at all live there? 
Speaking of big projects, had I seen the 
largest picture theater in the world, full up 
four times afternoon and evening? I won- 
dered whether the ones I interviewed were 
of an especially ingrowing mentality; but 
I saw many sorts—poor, in-between and 
prosperous. 

“Well, you want to talk about a lot of 
things we don’t care about,” said my old 
friend, Arthur. “I can’t stand outside the 
new station and rave. Perfectly good 
station, and if I get time I'll give it the o. o. 
When you lived here, what'd you bother 
about buildings?” 

We went to Brooklyn. Arthur is too 
nervous to crush into the Subway with the 
proletariat. Inthe dusk we got into an auto- 
mobile, and he might have rested on the 
springsome cushions, but he sat on the 
seat’s edge and mentally drove the car, 
gritting: 

““Where’s the idiot going? Over Queen’s 
Bridge, ‘stead of Williamsburg! Say! 
Driver! An’ he’s deaf as well; he—oh, it 
is Williamsburg, I guess. Can’t tell in 
the dark. Will you look at that woman, 
standin’ like a yap—ought to be run over!”’ 

“What time do you go to bed?” I asked. 

“T can’t get my sleep—that’s a fact; but 
I'll start early—to-night. And I’m taking 
up systematic exercise at a gym—next 
week. You forget I have to be down at 
nine-thirty; and the grind keeps on till 
four—except Saturdays, of course, and 
Sundays. I may get to Pinehurst later. I'll 
have to. I’m sick!” 

“‘T’d like te see you in the glory hole at 
the mine, shoveling on night shift in the 
snow!” 

Arthur sneered. He left me at an apart- 
ment house in Brooklyn—the borough that 
those of Manhattan pretend they can’t 
find. There are vaudeville jokes about it, 
sure—fire laughs on that side of the river. 
Brooklyn has wide streets and real yards, 
and low rents for excellent dwellings. I 
was not keen about this dinner after three 
weeks of the city. More dancing and scan- 
dal! But the young hostess wore her own 
complexion; and, instead of urging absinth 
frappé, she said Warren and ae Sad two 
glasses of water half an hour before each 
meal. Would I likesome? We had chicken 
from such a helpful butcher, who taught 
her about cuts. 

“Does he weigh his hand?” 

“Mercy, no! But we go to market over 
here, and in Manhattan they telephone. 
It’s encouraging tradesmen to be dishonest. 
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Oh, I’m so afraid you'll be dull, just sitting 
in here to-night; but we stay in mostly and 
we never thought that you might be bored. 
Are you sure you truly don’t mind just 
sitting still?” 

“Don’t you like to go across the Bridge?” 
She was sewing now, with Warren in a 
leather rocker, unrolling a map—of Alaska! 

“Too muck bunk!” said Warren. “ Mark 
on this where your island is, and where you 
think they'll build the interior railroad’s 
terminal. We did Russia and the war last 
night. Mark the ranching parts. What's 
hay—brought up? 

“Two hundred a ton on the Fairbanks 
Trail—about fifty on the coast; and native 
Fairbanks hay costs less ‘inside.’ But you 
mustn't feel you have to talk about the 
Py No one here seems to know where 
it i 

“Naturally not—in New York. But 
you're in Brooklyn! And you get a boat 
every eight days, and fre *ighters too? 
We're going to visit you soon. 

It was restful there, chatting of my 
country, where the sun shines at night in 
summer, and in winter the norther’s angry 
breath sends the gray waves crashing by. 
Mrs. Warren’s eyes were bright and lovely 
as she heard of the little houses, and that 
no one locks a door. 

I told her of Christmas, with Seattle 
turkey all round; and later everybody 
packed into the schoolhouse and the chil- 
dren giving a play; the tree, and the kind, 
smiling faces; men all in their good suits 
and hands ready to clap; Little Joe, who 
sets off the blasts before the dinner whistle, 
sitting with Chris and Tommy, the black- 
smiths, in front; the Japanese cooks in the 
rear, and the children singing, while all the 
fat babies sing too. Then back to the staff 
house through the snow, lanterns spotting 
the darkness and the flood tide splashing 
our feet. 

The telephone rang 
waiting below. 

I remembered New York—more dreary 
days of it: To-morrow morning at six-thirty 
the same struggle to rouse the restaurant, 
and the waiter thinking me mad; same 
yawning, unhealthy faces—the one-piece 
iaces—going to work sourly because of late 
retirings, of dances, drinks and food. Be- 
fore my hotel, in Forty-second Street, a 
hundred motors were buzzing and maneu- 
vering. The electric signs made a glow 
against the sky, where an advertising air- 
ship sent out flashes. Wind brought the 
germful dust loosened by underground 
construction, and I was blinking as a neat 
old woman showed the man ahead a paper. 


it was Arthur, 


““Would you please tell me where’ s this | 


number? It’s me darter’s, an’ I'm a 
stranger, sir—in the Bronx. An’ I've lost 
me purse! If you could lend me a nickel, 
I ” 


“Hey! Move on, Kate, or I'll have to 
run yous in. 

Astonished, the man in the hard-brimmed 
gray hat stared at the policeman, who was 
waving a quarter back to its pocket. The 
old woman began to curse, and he whom 
she had accosted said: 

“ Ain't anything on the level in this 
town, officer?’ 

I stopped by the revolving doors; a fire 
siren sounded, and the engines were coming 
up Seventh Avenue. The night was thick 
with the stench of gasoline exhaust. News- 
boys nasally vended papers, and the one I 
bought was dated the previous day. Smiling 
grimly, I dropped it into a waste-box. 

In the hotel lobby coat boys were a 
virulent plague. A woman in near-seal and 
made pearls told her party: 

“T can get a table! I know every head 
waiter in the house.” 

To the Arbor Room, the Grill and the 
Ballroom they went, with a reek of ciga- 
rettes and perfumery, powdered shoulders 
and grease-painted mouths; men in silly 
hats, with pinched waists. Time to eat 
again! On to the follies! 

™ Says the Housewives’ League’ll 
put the price of wheat down—she only got 
in it for the notoriety—the other elevator, 
Ronald; we want the dance floor!” 

“No more 
nounced a voice, and there was an uproar. 

I got my key. On a lounge sat three 
women, powdered but faintly, garbed 
smartly but with decency. They gazed 
at the floor, brocding; as I watched, the 
bosoms within seemed to sink, while the 
satin bodices remained erect. A stout man 
excitedly summoned them: 

“l gave him a tenspot and got one. 
Come on!” The three sighed and followed; 
and I asked Scotty, the head bell man, who 
they were. 

“Oh, from Topeka,” said Scotty, scan- 
ning his tips. “‘ Just three homesick hicks!” 

An orchestra was crashing into Michigan. 
Noise—waste—New York! Nine weeks 
more! I was there for three months. I 
walked into an elevator, and backed out 
toward the desk. A ship left Seattle on the 
eighth. I could make it—why should an 
other homesick hick stay here? And sud- 
denly I liked that tune. It was gay! And 
I was gay. 1 pushed three strong men away 
from the cashier’s window, and I cried: 

“Gimme my bill! I’m going home!” 





Sense and Nonsense 


The Girls of the Empire 


N ACTRESS who does stunts in a musi- 
cal-comedy way brought one back from 
London with her: 

As the yarn was told to her, a guild of 
English gentlewomen, headed by the Queen, 
sent presents of tobacco and chocolate to 
the soldiers in the trenches. Each gift was 
inscribed: “‘From Mary R.’’—meaning by 
that Queen Mary—‘‘and Ladies of the 
Empire.” 

One package fell into the hands of a vol- 
unteer Tommy who in other days had been 

: frequenter of the stage doors of the music 
halls. He read the inscription. 

“T don’t seem to recall Mary R.,” he 
mused; “‘ but it certainly was ripping of the 
girls at the Empire to think of us!” 


An Agreeable Relief 


iy DAVIS stood under the dripping 
portico of a London hotel, peering out 
into the rain. He had then been in London 
for two weeks and he had almost forgotten 
how sunshine looked. A wet cab driver 
stood against the wall trying to keep out of 
the downpour. 

“Good Lord!” said Davis. 
always rain here?” 

“Oh, no, sir,” said the cabman; “‘larst 
Wednesday it hailed.” 


“Does it 


The Vacant Role 


HE New York publisher for Ralph Con- 

nor, the Canadian novelist, was discuss- 
ing with the literary scout of one of the 
largest moving-picture producers the advis- 
ability of making film plays out of certain 
works of that writer. 


“T am sorry,” said the publisher, “that 
I cannot let you bid on the Sky Pilot; the 
dramatic rights for that book have already 
been placed elsewhere.” 

“By George, that is too bad!” said the 
literary agent sorrowfully. ‘‘ We're the only 
concern in the business that’s got an aviator 
on its staff.” 


Modest Yet Accurate 
N TYBEE ISLAND, at the mouth of 


the Savannah River, below Savannah, 
there is a collection of seaside hotels and 
resorts. One establishment, consisting in 
the main of a short board walk, a dancing 
pavilion, a lunch stand and a steam car- 
rousel, extends from the railroad station to 
the beach front, a hundred yards away. 
Fronting the tracks is a gateway opening 
on the board walk. Over the gateway is a 
large blue sign, lettered with white letters. 
The sign reads as follows: 
“Main Entrance to the Atlantic Ocean!” 


A Morbid Desire 


WO octogenarian darkies at White Sul- 

phur Springs, having been employed 
by one hotel management since the Civil 
War, are now retained as pensioners, 
though they occasionally do light and pot- 
tering jobs about the place. 

One day not long ago they were languidly 
raking leaves on the lawn. Asa lady passed 
she heard them quarreling and stopped to 
listen. 

“Nigger,” stated the older of the pair, 
“does yon know whut I wish’t? I wish’t 
dat hotel yonder had a thousan’ rooms 
in it and you wuz laid out daid in ev’y 
room!” 


tables in the Grill!” an- | 





The Hidden Road! 


**Why didn’t the fool 
sound his horn?” 


inferior quality it quickly wears out 
gets hard and dry — loses its friction 
and the brakes fail to hold the car 
Brake Lining to be any good at 
all must be 100°) — must be honest 
brake lining all 
How do you 


through. Nort 
know your brake Y he rrri139 aT: sme - the thin 
omen ear . HYORAULIG COMPRESsEp 7x royanne _ 
a genc not merely a loose 
rake ning 


You cannot tell and stringy woven 
by looking at the outside of the _ lining that is friction shy inside. 
brakes. It’s the Brake Lining that Thermoid is forced by hydraulic 
stops the car compression into a solid single sub 
Brake Lining _ stance of uniform density and with 
AUK is the fric- 100% friction or gripping power 
tional sub-_ clearthrough. It grips even though 
stance between worn paper thin. 
ee: he brake drum Thermoid As trustworthy. 
affected by oil, heat, and brake _ your safety with Thermoid. 


water, gasoline, dirt. - ini u 
cciniainmemmen, wand. Bitioan Watch your brake lining! 


Thermoie ecu *°** THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


But fool-driving is one of the haz- 
ards of motoring — a terrible hazard 


at a spot like this. 
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TRANSPORTING 
GARGOYLE LUBRI- 
CANTS IN MANILA 
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SOME OF OUR JAPANESE EMPLOYEES 


WON 


How scientific experience is sweeping aside 
lubricating guesswork 


To Automobile Owners: 


ORTY-NINE years ago the Vacuum Oil 
Company began business. From the beginning it 
specialized in high-grade lubrication. 

Its lubricants quickly secured the highest recogni- 
tion throughout the world in scientific circles and 
among power-engineers. Where operators dealt in 
horse-power by hundreds and thousands, the economy 
of the Vacuum Oil Company’s lubricants was quickly 
proved. The value of the Vacuum Oil Company’s 
advice on lubrication was readily measured in dollars 
and cents. 


Many years later came the automobile, the motor 
boat, the motorcycle and the aéroplane. 


After an exhaustive engineering study of each 
make and model of these motors we were ready to 
meet these new lubricating problems. The several 
grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils together with our Chart 
of Recommendations placed the lubrication of each 
motor on the same scientific basis of power-plant 
lubrication. 

A short time passed. 


The efficiency of Gargoyle Mobiloils, among 
drivers of air-cooled automobiles and motorcycles 
here and abroad, has become unquestioned. The 
dificult lubricating conditions in these air-cooled 
motors made it easy to prove Gargoyle Mobiloils 
supreme in cooling ability, freedom from carbon 
deposit, reduction of friction and development of 
full power. 


At this early period the lubrication of water-cooled 
automobiles was considered less troublesome and 
seldom given serious thought. 


The High Cost of Poor Lubrication 


Add guesswork to carelessness and you have a gen- 
eral idea of automobile maintenance in those early days. 
One dealer favored heavy oils; another light oils. 

° “ec . . ” 2 
Many said, “All oils are alike.’” Some manufacturers 


claimed to have oil containing no carbon—shutting 
their eyes to the fact that such an oil could neither 
exist nor lubricate. 

Motorists generally showed little interest in the oil 
they used. Garages and supply houses were thus 
encouraged to sell low-price, abnormally high-profit 
products. 

Automobile manufacturers, busy perfecting their 
designs, had neither the timé nor the facilities to give 
lubrication the study it demanded. 

Many a motor car went to the scrap heap through 
ignorance of lubricating oils and lubrication. 


The Pocket-Book Appeal of 
Gargoyle Mobiloils 


But conditions changed. The automobile — one 
day almost wholly a sporting hobby—the next be- 
came a great utility. 

Garages conducted along haphazard, amateur lines 
began to lose patronage. It became plain that the 
permanent garage business must be built on genuine 
helpfulness to the motorist. 

Car manufacturers in their Instruction Books began 
to speak of correct lubrication as the most important 
single factor in efficient motor car maintenance. 

Motorists ceased to buy cars on whim or to operate 
them in carelessness. 

“Oils with no carbon’’—“‘All oils are alike’’— 
and other unsound theories began to lose ground. 

Mileage per gallon was watched — rather than price 
per gallon. Power and economy of maintenance be- 
came more commanding than extravagance of claims. 


, 


The resulting impetus to the sales of Gargoyle 
Mobiloils was prompt and unmistakable. 
The Friendly Rivalry for Economy 


Today the skillful automobilist knows that low fuel 
and maintenance bills measure his ability as an operator. 


He takes pride in the ‘“‘wear’’ he secures from his 
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There is a marked absence of 
vibration in the car, notwith- 
standing the unusual power 
of the motor. 





There isno “choking” at low speed in high 
gear, and at full speed there is scarcely a 
tremor from the motor, This exceptional 
smoothness evidences the fine engineer 
ing skill that has been employed in 
manufacturing and assembling the entire 
power plant 





The wheelbase is 110 inches 


The price of the car complete is $785 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


DonGeE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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a thi k ilk Yes—fibre silk. It looks like 
C | } Is 1S SOCK S$ ? real silk, but wears far better. 
: It has a strong backing of mercerized cotton, over which the 
Fibre Silk is perfectly plated. Double thruout, yet very 
sheer and light, except in the high spliced heel, double 
sole and extended toe; where the extra reinforcing 
insures long wear. 


Iron Clad No. 500—only 25 


f/ Spring and summer demand good looks in a sock — you 
demand good wear. Get both in this beautiful, durable 
Iron Clad No, 500; which sells everywhere for 25c a pair. 

Colors: Black, White, Grey, Navy, Tan, Heliotrope 
and Palm Beach. Sizes 9 to 1144. If you cannot 

get them of your dealer, send to us. We will 

prepay postage on your order. 


SOUS 2 








Brand-new, , 

catalog sent free 

In full colors, showing 

tron Clads for the whoie family. Send for it today. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., 212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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Mamie’s Marriage; or, 
Too True to be Good 


By JULIAN HINCKLEY, Author of “E” 


ILLUSTRATED 


This is a story of intense situations that gripe the 
heart. Are you a eugenist, or does romance still stir 
you? Try this and find out. 


N THE select society of the small winter 
suburban colony of Villahurst the Joneses 
held a prominent place. Mrs. Jones, née 
| Brown, belonged to one of the oldest fam- 
ilies in the community, her father having 
been postmaster under three Democratic 
administrations. So you see how far back 
her family went. Our story, as it is, begins 
thirty-odd years ago 
with the wedding of the 
Joneses in the year of 
our Lord, of bustles and 
constricted waists, 1880. 
Mr. Jones was then at 
the very beginning of 
his career as an under- 
taker, a brilliant, prom- 
ising young man whose 
popular funerals were 
already a feature of the 
neighboring Sunny 
Lawn Cemetery. The 
family album contains 
a photograph of him at 
the time of his wedding. 
He leans against a sort 
of rustic rail fence, wear- 
ing the side whiskers 
and stovepipe hat of the 
period; unquestionably 
a handsome man, 
judged by the standards 
of that day. As the 
population of the me- 
tropolis increased and 
the death rate went up, 
Mr. Jones’ popular in- 
terments became so 
popular that he opened 
a city office. Mrs. Jones then employed a 
girl and the Joneses began to entertain on 
a large scale—large for Villahurst. 

Not to cast depreciation on these enter- 
tainments, we shall mention one particular 
luncheon given by Mrs. Jones. It hap- 
pened that each of the ladies who came to 
this luncheon was followed by a dog. Dogs 
were plentiful in Villahurst. The leeks 
had hardly been passed before there arose 
outside a significant snarling and yelping 
and each of the ladies seized a pepper-pot 
and rushed forth. They separated the dogs 
quickly. The Thompsons’ dog had bitten 
asmall piece out of the Dennys’ dog’s ear, 
that was all, and seeing that the faithful 
creatures could not be induced to go home 
Mrs. Jones suggested that they be brought 
to the dining room. Each dog, therefore, 
was given a chair beside that of his mistress. 
The incident is important in that it oc- 
curred years before anything of the kind 
ever took place in Newport, and goes to 
prove that Newport society could put 
nothing over on Villahurst society. 

Of such stock was our heroine; this was 
her parentage. She was born within a year 
of her mother’s marriage, and combined 
her father’s receding chin with her mother’s 
prominent nostrils. 

Mrs. Jones had a lot of babies, several 

| of whom died from one thing or another. 
But the pride of the family was Mamie, now, 
in the year of grace and of puffed sleeves 
1896, a lanky-legged girl with thin, straight, 
colorless hair and inanimate-looking hands. 
With the exception of her chin, forehead 

| and chest, which receded, everything else 

| about her seemed to protrude—teeth, nos- 
trils, ears, joints, feet. Whenever she had 
her photograph taken the local photog- 
rapher charged a dollar extra for scraping 
the freckles off the negacive. She had a 
very strong character, however, and would 
repeat the same fault a hundred times with 

| a courage of opinion that often brought 

| murder into her mother’s heart. She was 
not really clever; you could tell by her 

| spelling that she ought to have been born 
on Fifth Avenue, Young and innocent, she 
dreamed all day of love. 

Mr. Jones was now the president of 

| Jones’ Popular Funerals, Incorporated! He 
was regarded by his friends as a prosperous 


ar 


PETER NEWELL 

man. His Family Contract and his Crem- 
atory Coupon system had made it pos- 
sible for him to do business with the living 
as well as with the dead. If you could have 
seen him on his bicycle you would have ap- 
preciated the high respect in which the 
community held him. 

In those days bicycling was de rigueur. 
Everybody who could afford it bicycled, 
except a few conservatives who, claiming 
that the bicycle endangered the lives of 
pedestrians, put tacks on their sidewalks. 

In this day of automo- 
biles it is hard to grasp 
their point of view. 
But the coming of the 
bicycle was attended by 
much skepticism and 
many references to the 
purpose of God in hav- 
ing created man with 
legs instead of wheels. 
Scorching was forbid- 
den by law. Mr. Jones 
himself, progressive 
though he was, had a 
horror of the bicycle- 
face and of curvature of 
the spine. He was a 
long, fleshless man with 
asort of embalmed com- 
plexion, and he made a 
very dignified figure on 
his high-framed bicycle 
with the seat and han- 
dlebars as high as they 
would go. The solemn 
expression of his face 
was not altogether pro- 
fessional habit, but was 
due in part to the hy- 


“I’ve Poisoned Myself. Heip! Heipr* gienic saddle that he 


favored because it pro- 
tected the lower spine, and that was 
composed of cruel metal plates and two 
pneumatic cushions, which when inflated 
were as hard as rock, if not harder. 

Mrs. Jones was a matronly proportioned 
woman, who in these days would as soon 
have thought of riding a cannon ball as a 
bicycle. Her bell-shaped skirts kept up a 
continual slap-slap against the rear wheel 
and occasionally got involved in the chain 
sprocket with disastrous results. When- 
ever Mrs. Jones went for a ride she faced 
the possibility of returning in a barrel. 

The Jones children all had their bicycles 
except the baby, who was carried in a baby- 
carrier on its father’s handlebars. On Sun- 
days the family rode forth together up and 
down the principal street, exhibiting them- 
selves as a troupe against other family 
troupes, such as the Smiths. For while 
there yet remained a large proportion of the 
population who did not know how to ride, 
bicycle riding was regarded as an acrobatic 
feat. All the world was a stage upon which 
the accomplished exhibited their abilities. 

As the Jones family sweep by us in mem- 
ory let us observe the family unity of the 
excursion, and let us note also the bold, 
challenging glances of the Joneses at the 
Smiths and vice versa. A feud existed be- 
tween the Joneses and the Smiths, whose 
villas were adjoining. Not only were Mrs. 
Jones and Mrs. Smith social rivals— Mrs. 
Smith had been before Mrs. Jones in giv- 
ing a bicycle luncheon— but Mr. Smith kept 
a horse and, therefore, a manure heap, which 
he had placed without the slightest regard 
for the comfort and convenience of the 
Joneses, whose porch was on that side. It 
must have been some such lack of consid- 
eration that started the feud between the 
Montagues and Capulets in the well-known 
story of Romeo and Juliet. By a frank con- 
fession of similarity we would anticipate 
the certain charge of plagiarism. For the 
hero of our story is a Smith. 

One Sunday, as the Jones family awheel 
passed the Smith family awheel, an accident 
occurred. The usual glances of scorn had 
been exchanged and the usual protrusion of 
small tongues taken place, when Johnny 
Smith, scion of the house of Smith, sud- 
denly straightened up ia his seat, and fixing 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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came on the market, it was impossible to purchase a good warning 
signal except at a high, fancy price. 

The public was so very quick to appreciate the superiorities of the Stewart 
Warning Signal that it now sets the pace. It is a tremendous success. The 
demand for it is nearly a stampede, taxing even our great facilities. But we 
have new buildings in course of construction which will shortly enable us to 
produce a Stewart Warning Signal for every automobile made. Its success 
is a repetition of our Stewart Magnetic Speedometer, of which there are 
now over 1,300,000 in use on cars today. 

We were the first to market a high-grade warning signal at $5. Now that the 
Stewart Warning Signal is in such demand, practically a stampede, all kinds 
of prices are being quoted on other makes of warning signals in an effort 
to get a part of the business. $5 was our very first price. We did not 
have to skimp or sacrifice quality of materials, workmanship or design to 
reach this price. We knew that the Stewart Warning Signal as we wer« 
designing it could not become other than the leader, and was sure to sell in 
such tremendous quantities as to justify the low price of $5 from the very 
start. A warning signal of this high quality, made in lesser quantities than 
we knew we should be required to produce it, would have justified a $10 price 

Insist on these Stewart features: The 
Stewart Warning Signal is constructed of 
highest grade materials and no expense in Executive Offices: 1999 Diversey Bivd., Chicago 


30 DAYS TRIAL 
Money Back If Not Satisfied 


U are the big, handsome, high-grade Stewart Warning Signal at $5 
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workmanship is spared to make it the perfect product which the Stewart 
Standard demands. Clear, loud, penetrating blast for country driving, and 
soft, inoffensive tone for city use 

Before selecting a warning signal you should study the Stewart, because it 
embodies all the features (many of them exclusively Stewart features) that 
are absolutely essential in a warning signal, no matter how low the price 
A five-dollar bill invested in the high-grade Stewart Warning Signa! will 
get you a warning signal as good as it is possible to buy. 

The bracket of the Stewart Warning Signal is double, supporting signal at two 
points, and holds it absolutely rigid. It can never rattle 

Lubrication is by a felt pad oiler, which lubricates properly, without waste, 
nuisance or frequent oiling 

The gears are wide-faced, and cut (not stamped) from the highest grade steci, 
and case hardened. They are carried in a frame with each gear mounted on 
double bearings, each bearing mounted in a hardened steel bushing. This 
insures positive alignment, ease of operation, and eliminates wear. 

Handsome black enamel and nickel (or black and brass finish for Ford cars) 
Also models for Motorcycles and Auto Trucks 

Thousands of motorists are discarding “bulb” horns, “buzzer" horns and 
“motor-driven” horns and installing the Stewart Warning Signal—easily 

operated with a touch of the hand. Noth 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation ing to get out of order and it don’t wast 


Pactories: Chicago and Beloit, U. 8 A vour batteries Outlasts the car 


15 BRANCHES — Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles 
Minnespolis, New York, Philadelphia, St Lows, San Francisco, London, Paris MAKES 





Them Pay Attention 
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N° mushes or porridges for this youngster’s breakfast! He’s happy because a 
sensible mother has just given him a second saucer-full of KELLOGG’S; 
something that tastes mighty good as he grinds the flavor out of it with his 
little teeth. 

As KELLOGG’S is ready-to-eat, mother’s biggest breakfast 
problem is now solved all the year-around. For KELLOGG’S 
WAXTITE package encloses the only corn flakes that are 
as crisp and fresh as when first toasted. Winter and Summer 
it's good business to 


look for this 
signature W Kollogs 
Y, 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
Mamie Jones with a haughty look removed 
his hands from the handlebars and folded 
his arms. Wonderful feat of equilibrium! 
Glory to the Smiths; shame to the Joneses! 
Then something happened, and he fell 
sprawling face downward in the dust. 

The two families rode on, the Smiths pre- 
tending not to notice, the Joneses smiling 
disdainfully, except our heroine, in whom 
ran the blessed feminine instinct to care for 
the wounded —that is to say, of the opposite 
sex. She leaped from her bicycle and would 
have taken his head into her lap in the 
orthodox style for heroines had he not 
inconveniently sat up and told her to go to 
the devil. But she persisted, and he was 
grateful for the loan of a clean handker- 
chief. He had taken all the skin off the 
bridge of his nose. She tried several ways 
of bandaging it, and finally prevailed upon 
him to come up on the Joneses’ porch and 
receive proper medical attention. 

It was that blessed feminine instinct 
alone that actuated her, mind you. She 
oa ype to no knowledge of medicine, but 
ner woman’s heart responded to the call 
of the sick and afflicted. She went to her 
mother’s medicine closet and boldly selected 
the bottle of iodine. With this she painted 
her wounded hero’s nose, or had painted a 
good part of it, before, with a cry of anguish, 
he leaped over the porch railing and fled 
unceremoniously from her ministrations. 

he romantic value of this episode 
is somewhat problematical. During the 
days that our hero was forced to shun the 
public gaze he felt no gratitude toward our 
heroine. All Villahurst soon learned how 
Mamie had painted Johnny Smith's nose, 
and took it, of course, as a retaliatory inci- 
dent in the feud over the manure heap. 
The Jones family could now hold their 
noses up on equal terms with the Smiths. 
Johnny, execrating Mamie in his heart, 
was forced to play the part of gratitude to 
avoid the humiliation of admitting his dis- 
comfiture. Before his nose had quite re- 
covered its normal shade he had made a 
point of inviting his fair rescuer to partake 
of ice cream at Jake’s ice-cream parlor. 
Already their names were linked. 

The romance we have now to relate 
stretched over a period of years. There 
was nothing the least bit dramatic about it. 
Like all Villahurst romances the affair had 
advanced a long way before anything of 
a sentimental nature had even occurred to 
the principals. The engagement was pre- 
sumed without any overt romantic action 
on our hero’s part. He never proposed or 
had any idea of being such a fool as to pro- 
pose, and for some years vehemently denied 
his engagement; but he finally gave in. 
Instead of replying to the inquiry as to the 
date of the wedding “I ain't going to git 
married,” he merely vouchsafed “Oh, I 
dunno.” 

You would hardly have supposed that 
the poetic fire burned in his breast. It 
burned not brightly, but there was fuel 
enough there to have made a very volcano 
of him had it but received proper kindling. 
At the annual firemen’s ball and other im- 
portant social functions he would go to the 
most infinite pains with his toilet. He hired 
his evening clothes at the most expensive 
place in town and spent over an hour in a 
tonsorial parlor. He scented his handker- 
chief and wore a flower in his buttonhole, 
and carried gloves and chewed a clove. 
Some men are successful with women; 
others are not. Our hero was of the latter 
number. After he had danced himself to 
the verge of apoplexy with Mamie Jones and 
had perspired all the starch out of his collar 
he went home in disgust before the third 
schottish. On these occasions he wooed 
Mamie with the most intense hatred. 

The latent poet in him rebelled at the 
thought of entering his father’s garbage- 
disposal business, so instead he became a 
student at a dental college in Brooklyn. It 
was the joys of college life that attracted 
him. Having for a year stood persistently 
at the foot of his class he left college to 
take a correspondence course in chiropody. 
Some months later he opened a parlor or 
salon de pédicure in the city. He had now 
come to what is regarded in Villahurst as 
man’s estate; he ran for the train every 
morning and returned in the evening with 
his arms full of parcels. 

During this time he had not, of course, 
dropped out of Villahurst society. He 
made his accustomed appearance at all the 
fashionable functions, and no picnic was 
complete without him to pop the corn, a 
duty in which he took an almost profes- 
sional interest. College life had given him 
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that indefinable something that distin- 
guishes the college man, especially in the 


fullness of the trousers at the hips. Besides | 


the pin of the Pi Delta Alpha Omega fra- 
ternity he wore also on occasion the cap of 
his class checker team. He had learned to 
brush his hair straight back, as college men 
do, and could sing a second or a third or 


something of that sort to most of the glees | 


such as The Old Oaken Bucket. 
possessed a mandolin. At Villahurst pic- 
nics he was really indispensable. They 
would certainly have dispensed with him 
if they could, but they couldn't. So you 
understand the popular kind of chap he 
was, 

Villahurst celebrated all its féles cham- 
— in its beautiful cemetery, one of the 
argest cemeteries of the metropolis; and 


He also 


the young men and young women would | 


stroll off in pairs to read the tombstones 
and each other's hearts. This general dis- 


version of the company always left our | 


eroine and our hero together. 
tolerated each other in silence, and came in 
for their share of the teasing when the com- 
pany were reunited. This kind of courtship 
is not at all unusual. You can easily see 
how the engagement eventuated without 
any overt act of attention on the part of 
the hero. 

Did our hero and heroine love each other? 
Perhaps not. Our hero’s affections, after 
he had finally given in to the match, varied 
somewhat with the season of the year. In 
the spring he was in love in a sort of general 
sense of the word, and was not quite so 
particular as to the recipient of his ardors. 
Often on balmy May nights he would seek 
his sweetheart to share with him the moon- 
light. He would find her waiting for him 
by the manure heap that separated the two 
estates. 

Our heroine’s heart was more easily read. 
After eight years of courtship her milder sense 
of proprietorship in our hero had given way 
to the acute realization that it must be 
Johnny Smith or spinsterhood. Love may 
be an illusion, but there was no illusion about 
this. She just hadtohavehim. Itisa very 
demonstrative form of affection. 

So much for love’s young dream. The 
engagement having now advanced to a 
point where the two families concerned 
could no longer disregard it, the Joneses 
openly discountenanced it. Mr. Jones de- 
clared that he would be damned before he 
would permit his daughter to marry the son 
of a garbage contractor. It was a custom 
of Mr. Jones to look down upon business 
men from a higher professional plane. He 
regarded undertaking as a branch of med- 
icine. He scornfully referred to Mr. Smith 
as a self-made man. Mrs. Jones added to 
this her opinion that Mrs. Smith was com- 
mon. The attitude of the Smiths was 
entirely retaliative. Noticeable about the 
feud is that neither side mentioned the ma- 
nure heap that had been the original cause 
of it. 

Mrs. Jones had expected Mamie to do 
better, and made a vain attempt to get the 
neighbors to agree with her. She enlarged 


upon the affair that Mamie had had with | 


the foreign count twosummers previously at 
the seashore. For a week the Joneses had 
enjoyed the enviable distinction of being 
mistaken for Western millionaires. The 
count who had paid Mamie such marked 
attention called himself Mr. Rubino, and 
the fact that Mamie met him later as a floor 
walker in a department store might have 
tended to cast a shade of uncertainty upon 
the genuineness of his title, but foreign 
noblemen were always doing that sort of 
thing. Our heroine could produce a dozen 
or more novels in which the mysterious, 
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A Month of 
Sunday Supper Surprises 





handsome chauffeur or butler or plain | 


Mister had turned out to be a foreign 
nobleman in disguise. She read a great 
many such novels; in fact she wore out a 
hammock every summer, She knew the 
ways of foreign noblemen as well as she 
did the ways of her neighbors in Villahurst. 

Villahurst, however, remained skeptical 
about the count, and Mrs. Jones became so 
emphatic that she even hinted at a breach- 
of-promise suit. The recoil of all her 
vehemence came upon our hero. Even his 
title of “‘Professor,”’ which he assumed in 
his practice of chiropody, did not help him 
to compete with foreign noblemen. In a 
word the Joneses would not hear of Johnny 
Smith for Mamie. Thus had the feud 
blighted her hopes of happiness. 

The time came when our heroine was 





forced to choose between her parents and | 


her lover. Of course she chose her lover. 
There was nothing equivocal in her defiance 
of parental authority. She asserted it at 


FIRST SUNDAY 
Cheese Balls With Deviled Ham 
Hot Biscuits Broiled Sardines 
Old-fashioned Sugar Cookies Tea 
SECOND SUNDAY 
Deviled Cream Toast 

Buttered Wheat Bread Tomato Salad 

ked Chocolate Pudding Tea 

THE RECIPES 

Cheese Balls With Ham 

One small can Underwood 
Deviled Ham, one small soft 
cheese. Break up cheese with 
fork and mix with ham, toss- 
ing lightly. Mould into small 
balls and serve on lettuce, 
with mayonnaise. 

Deviled Cream Toast 

Mix small can Underwood 
Deviled Ham with a medium 


thick cream sauce and pour 


with grated hard-boiled egg. 


UNDERWOOD 


Ham-and-Po’ ato Croquettes 
Roll mashed potato into 


croqueties about 3 ins. long. 


Scoop hole in center and insert 
over slices of toast. Sprinkle 2 teaspoonful Underwood. 
Fry quickly in very hot fat. 


THIRD SUNDAY 

Deviled-Ham-and-Potato Croquettes 
Buttered Toast 

Maple Layer Cake 

FOURTH SUNDAY 

Baked Ham and Asparagus 
Graham Bread Romaine Salad 
Caramel Custard Vienna Coffee 
Baked Ham and Asparagus 
Small can 

Deviled Ham; 
asparagus tips. Spread thin 
slices of toasted bread with 
ham. Heat asparagus in a 
cream sauce. Put layer of 


Fruit Salad 
Coffee 


Underwood 
gmall can 


the ham spre ad toast in bak 
ing dish, Then layer of 
creamed asparagus. Another 
layer toast. Finish with the 
asparagus and plenty o 
Bake abou 
twenty minutes. Serve whip 


ped cream with the coffee 


DEVILED HAM 


cream sauce. 


“Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods"’ 





Have a can of Underwood 
always on hand. And write for 
the famous Little Red Devil 
Recipes —free for your grocer's 
name. Or send 1 5c for econom 
ical can. Enough for 12 to 24 
sandwiches. Find out today if 
your grocer keeps Underwood 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD CO 
52 Fulton Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Agency of ‘ United People 


A striking comparison between a 
homogeneous country and a hetero- 
geneous group of countries is ob- 
tained by placing over the map of 
the United States the map of Europe. 
These represent the same area— 
about 3,000,000 square miles — if 
a few of the remote provinces of 
Russia are omitted. 

Europe has the advantage in pop- 
ulation, with mere than four times as 
many people as the United States; in 
the number of large cities, with two 
and a half times as many cities of 
over 100,000 population. 


Yet the United States, a compara- 
tively young country, has outstripped 
Europe in the diffusion of civiliza- 
tion, because of its wonderfully 
greater means of communication 
between all parts of its area. The 
United States not only excels intrans- 
portation facilities, but it has nearly 
three times as many telephones as 
Europe, or about eleven times as 
many in relation to population. 


By the completion of the Trans- 
continental Line we now talk from 
one end of this country to the 


other, while in Europe the longest | 


conversation is no farther than 
from New York to Atlanta, and 
even that depends on the imperfect 
co-operation of unrelated systems. 


Europe, with twenty-five countries 
and many different languages, 
serves as an illuminating contrast to 
the United States, with one language 
and a homogeneous people, despite 
the fact that our population has 
been derived from all parts of the 
world. 


During the last forty years the 
steadily extending lines of the Bell 
System have contributed in no small 


measure to this amalgamating of | 


different races. 


The latest achievement—the link- 
ing of coast to coast-——has given 
greater force to the national motto, 


“E Pluribus Unum.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





Cerilnseed 
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If your roofing is not guaranteed by a responsible 
company you run the risk of finding out its defects 


@fier it is on the roof. 


It costs no more to get a writ- 


ten guarantee with the best responsibility behind it. 
Buy materials that last 


Certain-teed 
Roofing 


is guaranteed in writing 5 years for 1-ply, 
10 years for 2-ply, and 15 years for 3-ply, 
and the responsibility of our big mills stands 
behind this guarantec. Its quality is the 
highest and its price the most reasonable. 


General Roofing Mfg. Company 


W orid’s largest manufacturers of Roofing 


and Buslding Papers 
Pittabargh 
Detreit 


Boston Chicage 
Atlante Cleveland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Leadon Hamberg Sydney 


New York City 
Philadelphia 

St. Leas Cimciraati 

San Francisco Seattle 


At each of our big mills we make the following 
products: 


Asphalt R (all grades and pri 
Slate Surfaced Shingles ama 


Asphalt Felts 

poadening Pole 

eared es 

Building Papers 
Cement : 











| what he deserved. 





the post office and at the soda-water foun- 


tain. She took all Villahurst into her 


confidence, and Villahurst responded with 
he ee J and went ahead to set the date 
| for the 
| But unfortunately spring was early that 
| year, and the soft, balmy month of May had 
| given way to summer heat. What with 


wedding—a June wedding, of course. 


flies, | + aman lawns, dusty roads and the 
feud, Johnny Smith suddenly decided to go 
on to Chicago to a chiropodists’ convention. 

Faithless lover! He sent his would-be 
bride a picture postcard of Michigan Avenue, 
informing her that it was all off between 
them, and that, if she wanted to, she could 
keep the ring—as a souvenir perhaps—by 
paying the installments on it of two dollars 
a month. 

Will parents never learn not to interfere? 
Will they persist in the vain attempt to sub- 
jugate the god of love to parental authority? 
Of how many broken hearts, of how many 
tragic deaths, has such folly been the cause! 
Our heroine was but one among many mil- 
lions who, under similar circumstances, have 
sought a quietus of their sufferings in the 
grave. 

There was but one thing for her to do. 
The code for heroines, from Ophelia down 
to the heroine of the novel she was then 
reading, left her but a choice of means. 
Should it be dagger, phial or river? 

The fact that it was a dark, rainy day 
decided her. She walked rapidly to the 
railway bridge over Woods’ Creek and stood 
looking down into the dark, swirling water. 
Life—what was it? Love—what was it? 
She asked herself all the questions of that 
kind. A strange weariness oppressed her, 
made her long for rest. The dark, swirling 
water beneath the bridge called to her. It 
probably said: ‘Peace, peace,” which is 
what it usually says. She leaned far out 
over the rail of the bridge. There was a 
splash! Then a few bubbles rose to the sur- 
face and were borne away on the current. 

A second or two later our heroine also 
came to the surface, with her hair down 
over her face and her mouth full of water. 
Without stopping to ask herself further 
questions about life and love she struck out 
boldly for the shore. Had she forgotten 
that she could swim? Of all the many 
heroines she had read about who had 
thrown themselves into rivers not one had 
suffered the inconvenience of this accom- 
“ec penemeny The possibility of such a thing 

ad never received the consideration due it. 
But in the present case our Ophelia swam 
straight ashore. 

She would now probably have felt that 
she had fulfilled all the obligations of a 
broken heart had there not appeared in 
the next morning’s paper the sad story of 
another broken-hearted maiden who had 
taken bichloride-of-mercury tablets. De- 


| spairing of parental consent the girl and 


her lover had committed suicide together. 
Dying they had requested to be buried in 
the same grave. It was too beautiful! 
Mamie read the account a dozen times and 
wept over it. 

There was nothing now for her but to 
rush right down to the drug store for some 
poison. She was a little pale as she stepped 
up to the counter and asked the clerk for 
something-or-other chloride, the dreadful 
poison, enough to kill a hundred persons. 
At first the clerk demurred at selling her 
the poison, but when she told him that it 
was for her father to be used for business 
purposes he seemed to understand. ‘So- 
dium chloride,” he said. “Very good, 
ma’am”’; and he disappeared into the 
prescription department, to return a minute 
later with a small box containing a white 
substance finely granulated. Her hand 
trembled as she received the terrible poison. 
“Thank you,” she said. She remembered 
to make a point of thanking him. 

That night when all the house was 
hushed in sleep except for her father, who 
snored, she rose and lit a candle and wrote a 
long letter addressed to the world in general 


| in which she asked her parents’ forgiveness, 


forgave her lover, and wished that they 
could be both buried in the same grave 

that is, of course, if somebody would only hit 
him over the head with an ax, which was 
Then she emptied the 
box of terrible poison into a tumbler of 


| water, gave a last long sigh and drank the 


deadly mixture. Thesad composure of her 
features relaxed for an instant as she said 
“Ugh!” She had never tasted anything so 
salty. 

But no sooner had she swallowed the 
poison than a change came over her. Her 
eyes widened in terror, her hands clutched 
her middle-anatomy as if she already sensed 
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in anticipation the pangs of mortal agony. 

he next moment she had burst from her 
room screaming: “I’ve poisoned myself. 
Help! Help!” 

She was not long in rousing the household. 
Her father carried her limp and fainting to 
acouch. “Tell me—tell me what you have 
taken!” pleaded Mrs. Jones. 

Already the terrible poison was work- 
ing. “‘Something-or-other chloride,” she 
breathed in a voice scarcely audible. 

*Bichloride. She has taken bichloride!” 
cried Mr. Jones, rushing to the telephone. 

While he called up the doctor Mrs. Jones, 
surrounded by an audience of little Joneses, 
was pouring a large tumbler of mustard and 
water down the dying girl’s throat. 

There is no question about it that emetics 
and the discovery of the stomach pump 
have robbed suicide of much of its romantic 
charm. Gone are the beautiful days when 
one could toss off a phial of poison and die 
reciting blank verse. Our heroine was very 
sick, but she did not die. Through the com- 
bined efficacy of emetic and stomach pump 
she lost everything but her life. All night 
long they worked over her, and at dawn 
they bore her upstairs and laid her in her 
own bed. 

It was then that the doctor made his 
important discovery. The box that had 
contained the terrible poison lay on the 
table. Beneath the skull and crossbones on 
the label were the words plainly written, 
“Sodium chloride.” He examined the 
tumbler that still contained an undissolved 
portion of the poison. ‘“*What did you say 
she took?” he inquired of the exhausted 
parents. 

“‘Bichloride,” sobbed Mrs. Jones. 

“My ijear madam,” he said in his most 
professional manner. ‘Calm yourself. 
The evidences, as I hold them in my hand, 
are that she has taken two heaping table- 
spoonfuls of common table salt.” 

Of course her father repented of his 
severity. The very next day he called upon 
Mr. Smith with a proposition to buy the 
manure heap. He explained that there was 
a commercial shortage of manure, and he 
required just that particular amount for 
use in the floral establishment connected 
with his undertaking business. Thus at a 
stroke the feud was ended, and our hero 
returned from his convention to find that 
the date had been fixed for the wedding 
with the full consent of everybody con- 
cerned and otherwise. We have not thought 
it necessary to include him in the number, 
nor did Villahurst. 

And so they were married. The church 
was decorated in the best funereal taste, 
and the wedding march played by an 
organist from Mr. Jones’ office had all the 
solemn elegance of a dirge. Everybody said 
that the bride looked lovely in her bridal 
veil.and lemon blossoms. She was at- 
tended by her two sisters as flower girls, 
one of whom had the hiccoughs. The 
groom did not turn up at first, but a posse 
soon brought him. After the knot had been 
tied Father Donavon blessed the bride for 
children, cooking, washing and ironing. 
Then there was a sort of mortuary break- 
fast of tinned lobster provided by the 
bride’s father, who spared no expense in the 
conciliation of prospective business custom- 
ers. It was made known that Mr. Jones 
had also presented his daughter with one 
of his best seventy-five-dollar family con- 
tracts, with the preferential cremation 
coupons attached. The Smiths gave her a 
handsome oil painting. The groom's pres- 
ent was a pair of cruet stands that were 
much admired. 

So much for the wedding. After it the 
young couple went to reside in Brooklyn. 
Here we should wish to leave them with the 
assurance that they lived happily ever 
after. But the phrase is nolonger permitted. 

It was not till after several years in a 
boarding house that Mrs. Smith junior 
possessed her own rubber plant. She had 
several babies and lived an existence of 
uncorseted domesticity, from the monot- 
ony of which she was rescued by an occa- 
sional table d’héte and the meetings of the 
Society of the Daughters of the Revolution. 
No one asked her to run off with him. She 
was guiltless of intrigue or infidelity. Our 
hero did not become prosperous. He lost 
his hair, waist and much honest sleep in the 
pursuit of nonathletic sports. As husband 
and wife they lived not happily, but re- 
signedly without hope of divorce, exactly 
as do most married couples, which is the 
cause of much envious morality. And thus 
we leave them. 


(NOT TO BE CONTINUED) 
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You men of young minds 
and bodies, who desire all 
the exclusiveness of high- 
grade custom-tailored clothes 
at a price on a par with 
clothing made for nobody 
in particular—have your 


Spring Clothes 
tailored to order (2 


Ask the livest merchant in¥ 
your city to show you our 
distinctive fashions and 
woolens and send us your 
measure. [hen you'll not be 
outclassed in appearance by 
anyone in your community 


$25 and up 


Suit or Overcoat 
ee ee et eee ee 
‘27 a/R’ R/ 2 / 
eth yey 

“LL MRABABBRBABRABAtAAUMAAAaEs 


Largest tailors in the world of 


GOOD made-to-order clothes 
Price Building Chicago, U.S. A. 
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If you don’t know who our dealer is, write us for his name and address 
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R PRODUCTS 


will help you make your business records 





The folly of 
| buyingona 


First Cost’ Basis. 









Who Can ALWAYS — 
Furnish me the Right Supplies 
_at the Right Prices? 








r 


|| You spend about $30 for 


salaries against only $1 for 
office supplies to produce your daily business 
records—this fact was brought to your notice by 
the February 13th page above. 





It isextravagance—not economy —to furnish valu- 
able office employees with improper “‘tools.”” A few 
cents more per day per employee for “tools” very 
considerably reduces the cost of your office work 
through permitting faster, better work to be done. 


The railroad map-chart in the March 13th page 
on the right visualized the folly of making a valu- 
able office force travel the time-consuming round- 
about, “Waste Motion Route”’ just to “save”’ 
a few cents on fares (office supplies). 


The Baker-Vawter route at but slight additional 
first cost (oftentimes at less first cost) is the short- 
cut route for better and lower cost office work. 


{Send for copies of the two pages—if you wish 
to read them again.) 








‘Let me see,” you say, “ we’ve been buying loose 
leaf and steel filing equipment solely on a price 
basis, of late. I don’t think we’ve given proper 
consideration to the office-tool angle of the matter. 


“But we can’t go to the other extreme and load 
ourselves up on unnecessarily high-priced stuff, 
either. We've got to strike a happy medium be- 
tween these two extremes. 


“The concern that sells us must have our inter- 
ests at heart. They must have had a broad, 
specialized experience in this work. They must 
know just how the supplies are used so as to be 
able to recommend to us the proper grades. We 
can’t be experimented on. 


“Then we don’t propose to pay more than the 
goods are worth—their prices must be right in line. 


“To satisfy us it’s going to take a pretty big, well- 
established manufacturer, someone who can pro- 
duce and sell cheaply and give good service 
besides. 


AINEI-VAW TEI 


LOOSE LEAF and STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 


__ [Upto scaaen 
result - cost 


Up to 40x less 
tiresome work 


_ (Upto 50% less ) 
time and delay 


With greaterall \ 
around efficiency, 


Who is 
there? Oh yes- | 
Baker-Vawter. | 





“Wilkins, down at the 
forge works, buys all his 
loose leaf and steel filing equipment from Baker- 
Vawter. There isn’t a better buyer alive than 
Wilkins. He says Baker-Vawter goods, consider- 
ing the real value in them, are way down on price. 


“And besides feeling he’s always getting his 
money's worth in merchandise, Wilkins says he’s 
able to keep his office up to scratch because 
Baker-Vawter is constantly suggesting little im- 
provements here and there that simplify work 
and save time. 

“When he gives Baker-Vawter an order, he’s 
sure it will be turned out correctly —Baker-Vawter 
knows just how to do it without a lot of instruc- 
tions being necessary. And the goods come to 
him all inspected, neatly packed, sealed and 
plainly labelled. Then he saves time in ordering. 
Baker-Vawter has the same price to everyone— 
there’s no ‘bargaining’ necessary. 


“I'll write Baker-Vawter and take no chances!” 








Costs less—read why 

















Baker-Vawter products actually do cost less. Where a different 
impression prevails, it is usually accounted for by the fact that 
Baker-Vawter necessary quality has been ‘ surface-imitated"’—a 
very easy matter to accomplish, and which Baker-Vawter could 
itself do—if deception were its policy. 


These apparently just-as-good supplies do not “‘answer the pur- 
pose o er lack the time-saving features, the permanence, dura- 

ility and built-in character of Baker-Vawter products. They 
take more clerical effort to use—the records cost more to produce. 
They are not economy—they are a positive extravagance 


Baker-Vawter does not recommend a higher quality than econom- 
ical to use. The grade equal to the required purpose—no higher, 
no lower—is the Baker-Vawter “quality standard.” 


Manufacturing and selling costs in the great $1,400,000 Baker- 
Vawter modern factories have been reduced to a minimum through 
big purchasing power, large volume, and direct-to-user selling 
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> 
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Factories West and East — address either 
Baker-Vawter Company Benton Harbor, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. 


World's largest loose leaf and steel filing equipment manufacturer selling direct to the user 
a (63) Sales offices in 36 cities — one near you 


Our export department is prepared to correspond in any language 


economies. Baker-Vawter manufactures and sells at the lowest wae eae 
cost possible—a small profit only is added. \ | 

Baker-Vawter has the customer's interests always at heart; 27 
years of specialized knowledge have taught Baker-Vawter how to 
prescribe economical grades of supplies. If the customer insists . a7 
upon experimenting with lower-priced, high-liability supplies, } | 
although Baker-Vawter could furnish the cheap quality demanded | | 
at the low price expected, it will not do so. ' 
This sort of business policy pays Baker-Vawter as well as the 288 
customer. 1914 was an off year—but not for Baker-Vawter. 
B-V sales for 1914 were greater than ever. 


*.. Simply mention your business connection 
You want this and we will mail you, without charge, a 
live, interesting story entitled, ‘Making Your Ledger Produce.” 
Also ask for our ‘Symptom Blank "’—the quickest and easiest way 


to a better understanding of just where your accounting depart- 
ment stands. Write today. 


Salesmen everywhere 
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“Give Me One of Those,” 


You Say. I’ll Give YouTen 


Tf one of your friends pulled a cigar out of 
his vest pocket and offered it to you and said: 


“This is that Shivers’ Panatela that is 
sold direct from the factory to the smoker" 
you'd be interested. 


You'd say, or think, “I've 
read some of the advertisements 
of that cigar—always wanted 
to try on, a 


You are ready, willing, glad to 
try my cigars—if a man hands 
you one. 


And just to get you to try my 
cigars, without risking a cent, 
is the very thing I have been 
striving to do for thirteen years. 


Read my offer: I will, upon request, 
send filty Shivers’ Panatelas on ap- 
proval to a reader of The Saturday 
Evening Post, express prepaid. He 
may smoke ten cigars and return the 
remaining forty at my expense and no 
charge for the ten smoked if he is not 
pleased with them; if he is pleased 
with them and keeps them, he agrees 
to remit the price, $2.50, within ten 
days. 


Why not give my cigars a trial 
this week? 


This Panatela of mine, sold direct 
to the smoker, by the box costs 
$5 00 per hundred or $2.50 for a box 
of 50. Please don’t get the idea that 
this makes it a five cent cigar. If I 
sold it to a retail store it would have 
to resell at 10c or three for a quarter, 
and at that there would be no cigar 
in the store at the same price that 
would excel it 





I guarantee that the filler of = 
Panatela is Cuban-grown Havan 
tobacco, that the wrapper is genuine 

Sumatra and that the cigar is hand 
made by skilled adult cigarmakers 


When you begin to smoke, it will 
not take you long to find out that 
this stater rent is true The “‘bou 
a vet,” mildness and free burning 

uality of such a cigar are unmis 


tak able 


Try it. You can’t lose, you know 
Read my offer again 








Shivers’ 
Panatela 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 


In orde ring, ple ase use busi sincss 
stationery or give references, a 
hether you prefer mild, 
medium or strong cigars 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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for pastime and pleasure is the con- 
tribution the Bissell sweeper makes to house- 
wives who use it. The Bissell is the handy, in- 
expensive sweeping device for every-day use 
and furnishes the maximum of usefulness at 
a small cost 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco” BALL BEARING 


Carpet Sweeper 


is light, makes sweeping easy and confines the 
dust. Greater convenier 
ing a second sweeper to keep upst 
saver. Let your dealer send vo 
$2.75 to $5.75 at all the best stor 


we Is secured by hav- 





Ask for 
booklet ‘Easy, Economical, Sanitary Sweeping.” 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich 


WESWEEP THE WORLD” 

















Write Moving Picture Plays 


$50 each. Correspondence course not required. Details free 


ATLAS PUB. CO., 444 Atlas Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE DOUBLE 
TRAITOR 


(Continued from Page 25 


He threw the window open. They looked 
out eastward. The roar of the night was 
passing. Here and there were great black 
spaces. On the Thames a sky sign or two 
remained. The blue, opalescent glare from 
the Gaiety’s dome still shone. The curving 


| lights that spanned the bridges and fringed 


the Embankment still glittered. The air 
even here, high up as they were on the sev- 
enth story of the building, seemed heavy 
and lifeless. 

“There is a storm coming,” 
have felt it for days.” 

She stood looking out, pale, her large 
eyes strained as though seeking to read 
something that eluded her in the clouds or 
the shadows that hung over the city. She had 
somewhat the air of a frightened but eager 
child. She rested her fingers upon his arm, 
not exactly affectionately, but as though 


she said. “I 


| she felt the need of some protection. 


“Do you know,” she whispered, “the 
feeling of this storm has been in my heart 
for days. I am afraid— afraid for all of us!” 

“ Afraid of what?” he asked gently. 

“ Afraid,”’ she went on, “ because it seems 
to me that I can hear, at times like this, 
when I am alone, the sound of what one of 
your writers called footsteps among the 
hills, footsteps falling upon wool, muffled 
yet somehow ominous. There is trouble 
coming, I know it, I am sure of it.” 

He sighed. 

“In this country they do not think so,” 
he reminded her. “‘ Most of our great states- 


| men of to-day have come to the conclusion 


that there will be no more war. 

“You have no great statesmen,” she 
answered simply. “You have plenty of 
men who would make very fine local ad- 


| ministrators, but you have no statesmen 








or you would have provided for what is 
coming.’ 

There was a curious conviction in her 
words, a sense of one speaking who has 
seen the truth. 

“Tell me,” he asked, 
that you know of 

“Ah, but that I may not tell you,” she 
interrupted, turning away from the win- 
dow. “Of myself just now I say nothing, 
only of you. 
is through me that you have suffered this 
humiliation. I wanted to know just how 
far it went. Is there anything I can do?” 

“What could anyone do?” he asked. “I 
am the victim of circumstances.” 

“But for a whole year!"’ she exclaimed. 
“You are not like so many young English- 
men; you do not wish to spend your time 
playing polo and golf, and shooting. You 
must do something. What are you going 
to do with that year?” 

He moved across the room and took a 
cigarette from a box. She stood waiting for 
his reply. 

“What am I going to do?” he repeated. 
“Well, here I am with an idle twelve 
months. It makes no difference to any- 
body what time I get up, what time I go to 
bed, with whom or how I spend the day. | 
suppose to some people it would sound like 
paradise; but to me it is hateful. Shall I 

e your secretary?” 

“How do you know that I need a secre- 
tary?”’ she asked. 

“How should I?” he replied. “Yet you 
are not altogether an idler in life, are you?” 

For a moment she did not answer. The 
silence in the room was almost oppressive. 

“What do you imagine might be my 
occupation, then?” she asked. 

“T have heard it suggested,” he said 
slowly, “‘that you have been a useful inter- 
mediary in carrying messages of the utmost 
importance between the Kaiser and the 
Emperor of Austria.” 

“Your Intelligence Department is not so 
bad,” she remarked. “It is true. Why not? 
At the German Court I count for little, per- 
haps. In Austria my father was the Em- 
peror’s only personal friend. My mother 
was scarcely popular there. She was too 
completely English. Since my father died 
the Emperor hardly lets me stay a week 
away. Yes, your information is perhaps 
true; and I will supplement it if you like: 
Since our little affair in the Café de Berlin 
the Kaiser, who went out of his way to 
insist upon your removal from Berlin, has 
notified the Emperor that he would prefer 
to receive his most private dispatches either 
through the regular diplomatic channels or 
by some other messenger.” 


‘is there anything 
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I am here for a dayor two. It | 








Look For This 


Signature— 


on every box of tooth powder 
or tube of dental cream that 
you buy— 


KL RLY 


Let it be your guide to the 
standard dentifrice endorsed 
most highly by the dental pro- 
fession. You can depend on 
the high quality of either 


Dr.lyon's 


PERFECT 


Yor, * - 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


Whether your preference is for the one form or 
Dr. Lyon's standard is equally your 
safeguard — known and trusted the world over for 


the other—the 


half a century. 


Send 2¢ stamp today for 10-day trial box of Dr. 
Lyon's Perfect Tooth Powder or Dental Cream. 


1. W. Lyon & Son, 522 West 27th St., New York 


Look for coupon in each package 
Dr. Lyon's perfect tooth brush 


which entitles you to a 





One Bottle Holds Two Glasses of Sparkling 


Circaqndr Orolo 


Pronounced Klee-ko 


GINGER ALE 


NOUGH in each bottle to quen h, 
ordinary thirsts or a double-barreled shot to bring down the 
big man’s size thirst that you bring back from the tennis 





Made in 


America 


courts or the ball game 

Being made of real ginger it’s safe —« 
heated. And Clicquot is pure—pure sp 
sterilized bottles— pure granulated sugar, pure j 
Clicquot Spring Water is slightly laxative 


( licquot Club Ginger Ale mixes well with mo 


For Sale by Good Grocers and Druggists—Order a case 


and keep a few bottles on ice 
The — Club — Millis, Mass. 


w York Offic 1 Huds 
Chicago ¢ fice, 35 











drench and drown two 


ven beneficial 
ring water flowing 


Clicquot Club 
Beverages: 


Ginger Ale 
Orange Phosphate 
Sarsaparilla 
Lemon Sour 
Root Beer 
Birch Beer 


HT 


$Qrxn~S0er3e - “5 


ORB0C0 © 
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Put a 


National Mazda 


Lamp in Every Socket 


There’s no better time to make the change 
than now—while you are cleaning house—while 
the prices of NarionaL Mazpa lamps are low. 
The change from carbon to NATIONAL Mazpa 
lamps more than triples your light at the same 
cost. 


Prices REDUCED 


Regular styles, 10 to 40 watts inclusive, 27 
cents each; 60 watt, 36 cents; 100 watt, 65 cents. 

To triple your light, to get quality, ruggedness and dura- 
bility, insist on having NATIONAL MAzpa lamps in the Blue 
Convenience Carton. Telephone your Lighting Company or 
Electrical Dealer and put a NATIONAL MAzpa lamp in every 
socket for better, cheaper, more agreeable ligbt. 


National Lamp Works 


ef General Electric Company 


82 Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


Ne 





Water Pumps Water 


night, winter and summer, without fuel, 


with a Rife Ram. 
about your farm 
labor, 


Plenty of it for every purpose 
and country home — day and 
freezing or repairs. The 


RIFE RAM 


Ii stream having @ fall of three feet « 


nute. Fills high ele 


t the only cost. Always 


ue Tell us your water eu 
talog. Now is the tis 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 


> install 


aced tanks or operate ir pressure 
on the jot 
wditions 
Write today 


3000 Trinity Building, New York 


f three o 
system 


© and a supply 


er 11,000 in daily 
Ask forfree estimate and = ¢ 











blades 


it with 
ReBlade 
tool-kit. 


easy 


f the 3 small blades below 





Here is a pocket knife for 
yourself 
What's more, when you break a blade you can replace 
a new one 
Knife is a real knife. 
Looks like 
equally strong. 
cost little to replace. 
For a dollar bill (or money or 
der) we will send postpaid this 
fine two-bladed jack knife with 
opener 
extra blade 
the five upper blades and any 
two of the three lower blades 


NAGLE 7 Place KNIFE € 
60 Parker Ave., 
Agents or Dealers Wanted 
Choose 9 
the 5 upper blades 
Cut out 
you select and send with your order 


which you can select the 
according to your individual needs. 
instantly without tools. The Nagle 
Not a freak or a toy ora 
any other well-made knife and is 
Blades can't come out accidentally and 


Fully guaranteed. 
$].00 


3 Sheffield Steel 
blades and han 
and an die (actual size 
3Sa in. long) 


handle 


Select any one of 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


1 of 








| message from Vienna. 





Any of these labels is a guaranty of National Quality 





ring me up. 


EVENING POST 


Norgate’s expletive was only half stifled. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 
self,” she said, “I am not sorry. 
very interesting, but of late those feelings 
of which I have told you have taken hold of 
me. I have felt as though a terrible shadow 
were brooding over the world.” 

“*Let me ask you once more,” 
““why you are in London? 

“T received a wire from the Emperor,” 
she explained, * ‘instructing me to return at 
once to Vienna. If I go there I know very 
well that I shall not be allowed to leave the 
city. I have been trusted implicitly, but 
now they will keep me practically a pris- 
oner. They will think that I may feel a re- 
sentment against the Kaiser, and they will 
be afraid. Therefore, I came here. I have 


he begged, 


| every excuse for coming, as it is according 


to my original plans. You will find that by 
to-morrow morning I shall have a second 
All the same I am 
not sure that I shall go.” 

There was a ring at the bell. Norgate 
started and Anna looked at the clock. 

“Who is that?” she asked. 
the time?” 

Norgate moved to the door and threw it 
open. A waiter stood there. 

“What do you want?” 
manded. 

The man pointed to the indicator on the 
wall. 

“The bell rang, sir,” he replied. 
there anything I can get for you?” 

“T rang no bell,” Norgate asserted. 
“Your indicator must be out of order.” 

Norgate would have closed the door, but 
Anna intervened. 

“Tell the waiter I wish to speak to him,’ 
she begged. 

The man advanced at once into the room 
and glanced interrogatively at Anna. She 
addressed him suddenly in her own tongue 
and he replied without hesitation. She 
nodded. Then she turned to Norgate and 
laughed softly. 

“You see how perfect the system is,’’ she 
said. “I was followed here and passed on 
to your floor-waiter. You are a spy, are you 
not?” she added, turning to the man. “ But 
of course you are!” 

“Madame!” the man protested. “I do 
not understand.” 

“You may go away,” 


Norgate de- 


“Ts 


she replied. “‘ You 


can tell Herr Selingman in your morning’s | 
| report that I came to Mr. Norgate’s rooms 


at an early hour in the morning and spent 
an hour talking with him. You may go 
now.” 

The man withdrew without remark. He 
was a quiet, inoffensive-looking person 
with sallow complexion and suave but 
silent manners. Norgate closed the door 


| behind him. 


** A victim of the system which all Europe 
knows of except you people,”’ she remarked 
lightly. “‘ Well, after this I must be careful. 
Walk with me to my hotel, won’t you?” 

“Of course,” he assented. 

They made their way along the silent 
corridors to the lift, out into the streets, 


empty of traffic now save for the watering | 


carts and street scavengers. 

“Will there be trouble for you,” 
asked at last, “‘ because of this?” 

“There is more trouble in my own heart,” 
she told him quietly. “‘I feel strangely dis- 
turbed, uncertain which way to move. 
me take your arm—so. I like to walk like 
that. Somehow I think, Mr. Francis Nor- 
gate, that that little fracas in the Café de 
Berlin is going to make a great difference in 
both our lives. I know now what i had be- 
gun to believe. Like all other trusted agents 
of sovereigns, I have become an object of 
suspicion. Well, we shall see. At least I am 
glad to know that there is some one I can 


Norgate 


| trust. Perhaps to-morrow I will tell you all 


that is in my heart. We might even, if you 


| wished it, if you were willing to face a few | 
| risks, we might even work together to hold | 


back the thunder. So! Good-night, my 
friend,” she added, turning suddenly round. 

He held her hand for an instant as they 
stood together on the pavement outside her 
hotel. For a single moment he fancied 
that there was a change in that curious per- 
sonal aloofness that seemed so distinctive 
of her. It passed, however, as she turned 
from him with her usual half-insolent, half- 
gracious little nod. 

“To-morrow,” she directed, “you must 
Let it be at eleven o'clock.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


“For my- | 
I found it | 


“Do you see 


Let | 
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“BALLY MEDE” 
Full back, 


shoulders, 


narrow 
roomy 
armholes, large 
sleev es, CONV ertible 
collar, shower 


proofed. 


If you are par- 
ticular about the 


style of your overcoat, ask 


your dealer to show you the 


| Rosenwald & Weil “Ballymede’’. 


It’s an all the year 


overcoat that has unusual 
style without freakish exag- 
geration; and combines in its lines 
and careful workmanship a_ high 
degree of comfort and service. 


You'll find the new colors, weaves 

and patterns most attractive. 
Makers of high quality summer clot 
trousers, overcoals, raince 


and dress waistcoats, smoki 
bathrobes ond automobile 


Rosenwald & Weil 
Clothing Specialties 


hing, 


Chicago 








Eastwood 
Play Shoe 


For the Boy who is 
Hard on Shoes 


For Men 
at Work 
or Play 


Real smoke-tanned leather, unlined. 
Natural (Chrome Gray) Color. Both inner 
and outer soles the best oak-tanned 
leather. The shoe is outing cut, laces low 
in front. Seamless, easy and pliable. 
Spring heel, with an arch to the last that 
gives tull support to the foot. 

The best shoe for football, baseball, tramping, 
shooting, as well as all-around service. 


Eastwood Play Shoe does not become hard after wetting 
Cleans easily with soap and water. Stands all kinds of wear 
and still looks good. Very economical—Wears longer than 
the ordinary shoe. No waxed threads or tacks to burt the 
feet or wear out stockings 


Youths’ Sizes, 10 to 13%, delivered, $3.50 

F : 4.00 
4.50 
5.50 


Brosd H 
For G Golt—Heels and Hob ails, 6.00 


Spring Booklet on request 


Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. 22.082 °3"s 


The Home of Good Shoemaking 











S 3 T "For ¥ FORD a | 
< : or jour 
Regulates speed as finely as 
— A $5000 CAR 


Saves 20 per cent in gasoline and pays for 


itself in two weeks. A minute's time and a screw driver install 
it. Ask for Mterature or slip a dollar bill ip an envelo spe — com 
pleteQuadrant, ready toship mto place on any Ford, sent prepaid 


Pierce Speed Controller Co. Anderson, Ind. 
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Whats the Answer to the Mileage Question? 










But They Can’t 


Answer Your Mileage Question 
Unless They’re on Your Car. 


OME men try to answer this question by buying tires at a 
price. How can they get mileage out of a tire that price 
prohibits the builder’s putting into it? Others endeavor to 

answer it by dickering for adjustments—and that is all they get. 
Others accept the factory equipment tires on their cars as the solution to the 
mileage question. But the car builder neither makes nor guarantees tires. 






The answer 
to the skid } 
question is ¥ 
Miller Geared- 
to-the-road 
Tires! They 
gear your car 
to the road 
through mud, 
sand or slush. 
With Miller Tires 
on your car you're 
in control. Its 
tread is an integral 
part of the tire and 
retains its safety 
features until the 
entire tire is worn 
out. The greater ff 
mileage you get § 
from them will 
make yourchoice 
of Miller Tires 
an economy, as 
well as a perma- 
nent safeguard. 


MILLER 
TUBES 
answer 
the tube 
question, 













This mileage question is never settled until it is answered right. You 
can only get as many miles out of a tire as the manufacturer puts into it. 


Miller Builds Mileage Jn For You 


by first making a shock-resisting backbone of cotton fabric. And do you 
know that fabric is just as important as rubber in a tire? In fact, while 
rubber is necessary for resiliency, its greater function is to protect the 
fabric. The Miller Method, which gives you the right rubber 
compound (and plenty of it), goes farther. It produces the right 
kind of fabric, and that’s what makes Miller Tires go farther! 
















The Miller Method is an exclusive process of vulcanizing 
with a low degree of heat—applied for a short time. It 
retains the natural wax and oil in the cotton fibre, and thus 
prevents internal friction, because it leaves nature’s lu- 
bricant in the minute strands and fibre of the cotton. 











This wax and oil carbonize at 240 degrees, but the old 
method requires 287 degrees to vulcanize the tire. A brittle 
and lifeless fabric cannot stand the terrific punishment that all 
tires must endure. 











The process by which Miller Tires are built, thoroughly vulcanizes, makes 
a perfect unit of rubber and fabric without burning the life out of either, and 
with no point of cleavage in the construction. 
















This method of vulcanization—the retention of the vegetable wax 
and oil— means life in the fabric and rubber. It results in safety— 


WAX AND OIL 
freedom from blow-outs, and additional miles of wear in Miller Tires, IN THE ro} AL), | 
as thousands and thousands of motorists have found out. 

Settle this mileage question today by going to the Miller dealer MEAN MILES 
When he puts Miller Tires on your car, you can put the mileage 
ON THE ROAD 


question out of your mind for good 


The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, U.S. A. 


Distributors in Principal Cities 
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CHALMERS Lets the Body Breathe’ 
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Bey ee 2 You See Right Through this Light, Open, Durable Fabric 
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Ae eyes 2 " xf Bysi’ . This Underwear Must Be Cool! SSeS 868 SS SSS 
‘Wa Ra) Buy Some Union Suits Now : Cri LMI LRS | 


Think how light, cool, open this cad 7 Pe o95o! 
underwear must be. Consider 
how comfortable for summer. As 
to durability? Unconditionally 

a . tae guaranteed. UARANTEED 

00) ae ? SP dei . Chalmers ‘‘ Poros — SS es 

, knit’? cannot cling This Label on Every Garment 
(sweaty, disagreeable, 
dank and irksome) to the body. Instead, it keeps your 
body dry and gives you summer comfort in as near to 
Nature’s way as one may go. 
With Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit’’ Union Suits there can be no “short- 
asso op sales gl waisted” feeling—no cutting in the crotch. Their Closed 
ee af pee) Crotch is comfortable, fits, stays put, cannot gape open or 

. bulge. You have full elasticity in the seat, so that the 

garment gives freely and easily with every turn or bend. 

£2 50c sintidttinr $98 25 writeror . Nae onset > all gas aap wll Sige agora 


per gar ment 


Hi 
FOR $] 00 UNION SUITS eden mo — CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY, 1 Bridge Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


MEN Any Style 
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THE SATURDAY 


BY DEAD RECKONING 


(Continued from Page 9) 


hadn’t received my telegram when Peasley 
sent this message. It'll take more than a 
cargo of creosoted piling to keep Murphy 
out of the master’s cabin when he hears 
from me.” 

The stenographer entered and laid an- 
other telegram on Cappy’s desk. 

“Ah!” Cappy remarked, and rubbed his 
hands together in pleased anticipation. 
“I dare say this is from Mr. Murphy.” 

It was; and this is what the loyal 
Murphy had to say: 


“T thank you for the consideration. 
Very sweet of you; but I wouldn’t work 
for you again on a bet. You couldn’t hand 
me aripe peach! Master or mate, creosote 
tastes the same to me. At Captain Peas- 
ley’s request am staying by vessel until new 
master arrives and hires new mate. Would 
have stuck by vessel for Old Man’s sake if 
you'd slipped us cargo of uncrated rattle- 
snakes; but since I encouraged him to tell 
you things for good of your soul and you 
fired him for it I must decline to profit by 
his misfortune.” 


Silently Cappy Ricks folded that tele- 
gram and laid it on his desk; his head 
sagged forward on his breast and he fell to 
meditating deeply. Finally he looked up 
and eyed Mr. Skinner over the rims of his 
spectacles. 

“Skinner,” he said solemnly, “do you 
realize, my boy, that we have two ex- 
tremely remarkable men on the barkentine 
Retriever?” 

“They are certainly most remarkably 
deficient in respect to their superiors, 
though in all probability exceedingly capa- 
ble seamen,” Mr. Skinner answered sym- 
pathetically, for he had great veneration 
for the creator of the pay roll. 

“T know,” Cappy replied sadly; “but 
then, you know, Skinner, the good Lord 
must certainly hate a bootlicker! Skinner, 
I simply cannot afford to lose those two 
damned scoundrels in the Retriever. 
They’re good men! And a good man who 
knows he’s good will not take any slack 
from man or devil; so I cannot afford to 
lose those two. Skinner, I’ve got myself 
into an awful mess. Here I’ve been run- 
ning by dead reckoning and now I’m on 
the rocks! What’'ll I do, Skinner? I'm 
licked; but, dang it all, sir, I can’t admit 
it, can I? Isn’t there some way to referee 
this scrap and call it a draw?” 

“T see no way out of it now except to 
send another captain to Tacoma.” 

Cappy’s eyes flashed. 

“Skinner,” he declared, “‘you’re abso- 
lutely no use to me in an emergency. When 
I made you my general manager, on a bank 
president’s salary, I thought I'd be able to 
take it easy for the rest of my life.” He 
wagged his head sadly. “Skinner, if I 
hadn’t any more imagination than you 

s I'd be out there on the corner of 
California and Market Streets peddling lead 
pencils this minute. Leave this problem to 
me, Skinner. I suppose I'll find a way out 
of it, with entire honor to all concerned. 
Holy sailor!” he added. “‘But that man 
Murphy is leyal—and loyalty is a pretty 
scarce commodity these days, let me tell 
you!” 

During the week that succeeded, Cappy 
Ricks did not once mention the subject of 
the Retriever and her recalcitrant skipper 
and mate; and Mr. Skinner argued from 
this that all was well. Finally one day 
Cappy came into the office and paused be- 
side the general manager's desk. He was 
grinning like a boy. 

“Well, Skinner,” he piped. “I’ve just 
come from the Merchants’ Exchange and 
I see by the blackboard that our Retriever 
cleared for Antofagasta yesterday.” 

“‘Indeed!’’ Mr. Skinner replied politely. 
“So you found a captain for her. Whom 
did you send?” 

“Nobody,” the old man cackled. “‘ Matt 
Peasley took her out, and the manager of 
the Rainier mill wires me that the man 
Murphy went with him as chief kicker. 
What do you think of that?” 

“Why, I’m—er satisfied if you are, sir.’ 

“~. ell; you can bet I’m satisfied. If I 
wasn’t I'd have a revenue cutter out after 
the man Peasley and his mate right now. 
By golly, Skinner,” he piped, and slapped 
his wizened flank, “I tell you I’ve ~oied 
this deal pretty slick, if I do say it myself. 
And all on dead reckoning, too—dead 
reckoning, and not a single day of de- 
murrage!” 


“Oh! So you wired Peasley and the 
mate and asked them to go back to work 
and forget they were discharged?” 

“Skinner, on my word, you grow worse 
every day. You've been with me, man and 
boy, twenty-odd years, and in all that time 
you never saw anybody cover me with 
blood, did you?” 

“No, sir. 

“And you never will. Why, I managed 
this affair by simply forgetting all about 
it! When you're in a jam, Skinner, always 
let the other fellow do the talking. I just 
sat tight until I had a telegram from the 
man Peasley, informing me that the vessel 
would be loaded in two days and that his 
successor had not appeared as yet. I threw 
that telegram in my wastebasket; and 
when the vessel was loaded I had another 
telegram from Peasley, saying that the 
vessel was loaded, that his successor was 
still missing, and the mill manager was 
kicking and insisting that the ship be 
hauled away from the dock to make room 
for a steam schooner which wanted to load. 
So I filed that telegram in the wastebasket 
also. It was a night letter, delivered in the 
morning. 

“When Peasley didn’t get an answer 
by noon he wired again, saying that, as a 
favor to me, he would haul the Retriever 
into the stream, but would accept no re- 
sponsibility for delay thereafter. He said 
further that, as a courtesy to me and his 
successor, he was shipping a crew that day 
in order that there might be no delay in 
sailing when the new captain arrived; so I 
thought I had better ‘reply to that telegram, 
Skinner—-and I did.’ 

“What did you say, Mr. Ricks?” 

“T said: ‘Please do not annoy me with 
your telegrams. You were fired a week 
ago, but it seems difficult for you to realize 
that fact. If demurrage results through 
my failure to get new skipper there in time, 
that is no skin off your nose. Your pay goes 
on until you are relieved, and you wiil be 
relieved when I get good and ready.’ That 
telegram did the business, Skinner. He 
received it the day before yesterday and 
yesterday he towed out!” 


Cappy Ricks burst into a shrill senile | 


cackle that was really good to hear. As 
they grow old most men lose that capacity 
for a hearty laugh, but Cappy’s perversity 
had kept him young at heart. The tears of 


mirth cascaded down his seamed old coun- | 


tenance now, and he had to sit down and 
have his laugh out. 

“Oh, thunder!” he panted. 
Skinner—there’s so much fun in business 
I wonder why a man can retire—just be- 
cause he’s made his pile! Skinner, I had it 
on the man Peasley a thousand miles— and 
he never guessed it! Dear, dear me! You 


“Really, | 


see, Skinner, when he wired me he would | 
not accept responsibility for demurrage to | 


the vessel after she was loaded and hauled 
into the stream, he forgot. that he had to 
accept responsibility for the vessel herself 
until his successor should arrive! 

“Of course the man Murphy could quit 
any time he desired; 
deserted the ship before being properly 
relieved, and then something happened to 
the vessel and I preferred charges against 


but if the skipper | 


him, the inspectors might be induced to | 


revoke his license—and he realized that. 


The knowledge made him hopping mad, | 


Skinner; and when he got my telegram 
I knew he would begin to figure out some 
plan to make me mad! And of course I 


knew Murphy would help him out—the | 


Irish are imaginative and vindictive; and 
oh, dear me, Skinner—read that!" And 


Cappy handed his general manager the | 


following telegram: 


“ ALDEN P. RICKS, 

“258 California Street, 

“San Francisco. 

“You are right. I will be relieved when 
I get good and ready, and I will not be 
ready until I get back from Antofagasta. 
Shipped crew yesterday afternoon. All 
arrived drunk. Next morning all hands 
sober. Realizing predicament, riot re- 
sulted. Fearing lose crew, Murphy and I 
manhandled and locked in fo’castle. When 
your telegram arrived it found Murphy 
minus front tooth, myself black eye. Can 
stand injury, but not insult. Hence you 
are stuck with us for another voyage, 
whether you want us or not. Will have 
towed out by time you receive this. Go to 
Halifax! PEASLEY.” 
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Almost Unanimous 

The endorsement of the engineers rep- 
resenting 75° of the entire output of 
American-made automobiles, motor 
trucks, marine and stationary engines 
should be conclusive proof of Champion 
quality. 

Champion plugs secured this tremen- 
dous percentage of factory equipment 
business after repeated exhaustive com- 
petitive Every part is actually 
made in our factory, and under our own 
supervision. Our porcelain is of such a 
superior quality that we are, today, sup- 
plying porcelain cores to leading Euro- 
pean spark plug manufacturers. 
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Knox-Knit is made with « special narrow ankle —made to 
fit. It is geod to look at. Isreinforced at every wear point 
These features and our absolute guarantee of satisfaction 
or a new pair, apply to the full Knox-Kait line. 
Knox-Knit Hosiery in Pure Silk, for men Mo we 
Knox-Knit “Gauziest Gauze,” 
Silk Lisle, for men and women 
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Saving of /2to?/s 
Guaranteed the New- 
Feed UNDERFEED Way! 


— 
Stop! Read this. It means money 
saved to you H 

heat. And please remember that all this com 
fort and saving is guaranteed 
Williamson New-Feed UNDERFEED way 
It ie but one instance among thousands of such 


others that we can show you. 
The year before my UNDERFEED was 


installed, my hous se was heated with an Over 
fed Furnace coal, year before last, cost 
me frow $3.00 to Py 25 a ton; the bjll for 
the winter ran almost $90.00, and during that 
winte r only about half of my house was heated 
as a house should be 
Last winter the same house was heated 
with one of your U NDE RFEED Furnaces 
The coal used was ‘Slack,’ which cost me 
$!.50 per ton; the bill for the entire winter ran 
shout $35.00. The house was comfortably 
} ed every day of the winter, including winds 
) A comparison of those two years has 
nvinced me of the superiority of your 
NDERFEED Furnace Weure rennectivity, 
(signed) H., Ernest Hutton, 
401 Baum Bidg., Danville, Ill 
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The “Candle” Principle 


UNDERFEED operates on the “candle” principle 
© below. Hot, clean coals and flame « 
with most effective 
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radiating surtaces. In passing 

all « ke. gases and dirt are consumed and 
4 clean heat. They can't go up the chimney and 
limary heaters 


ated Cheaper Grades of Coal 
the New-Feed UNDERFEED burns the cheaper grades of 
angible saving. And the New-Feed is so simpk 
vate it with as good results as whenthe fire is 
tender Adapted to warm air, 


Cut-Out View of 
Underfeed Furnace 
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Three Refrigerator 
Improvements 
Shown in this Book 


Write today for 
by Mr. Leonard 


(1) The new method of lining 
that does away with corners 
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this new book 
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THE SATURDAY 


Mr. Skinner’s face was cold and austere 
as he handed this telegram back to Cappy. 

“So you made peace with honor, eh?” 
he sneered. 

“Peace your grandmother!” Cappy 
chirped. “This war on until I get a 
letter from the man Rooster. Skinner, he 
and Murphy think they’ve done something 
wonderfully brilliant. When I wired him 
he would be relieved when I got good and 
ready it did him an awful lot of good to 
throw the words back in my face. Sure, 
Skinner! They think they’ re giving Cappy 
Ric ks the merry ha-ha!’ 

Well, of course, sir,” said Mr. Skinner, 

“if this sort of horseplay is your fun— if 
it’s your notion of business—I have no 
comment. You own fifteen-sixteenths of the 


| Retriever and you can afford to pay for 


your fancies; but if it was the last act of my 
life I'd fire that man Peasley in Callao and 
let him get home as best he could.” 

“Yes; I know,” Cappy replied bitterly. 
“You fired him in Cape Town once—and 
how did he come home? He came home in 
the cabin of the Retriever—that’s how he 
came home; and the Terrible Swede I sent 


| to thrash him and fire him came home un- 
| der hatches. Yes; 
| Skinner 


you'd do a lot of things, 
in your mind.” 
Mr. Skinner pounded his desk savagely. 


| Cappy’s retort made him boiling mad. 


“Well, I'll bet I'd do something,” he 
rasped. “I'd make that bucko suffer or I'd 
know the reason why.” 

“Skinner, that’s just what we're going 
to do—just what we’re doing, in fact. Now 
listen to reason, Skinner. The Retriever 
just came off dry dock, didn’t she? Well, it 
stands to reason she was dirty after that 
last cargo of creosoted piling; and it stands 
to reason, also, that the man Peasley 
slicked her up with white paint until she 
looked like an Easter bride. A Scandi- 
navian doesn’t give a hoot if his vessel is 
tight, well found and ready for sea; but 
a Yankee takes a tremendous pride in his 
ship and likes to keep her looking like a 
yacht. And just think, Skinner, how the 
man Peasley must have felt when he came 
off dry dock, all clean and nice, and then 
had to slop her up with another cargo of 
creosoted piling? Just think of that, 
Skinner!” And again he commenced his 
insane cackle. 

“‘T have other and more important things 
to think about,”’ Mr. Skinner retorted icily. 
As a business man he was opposed to levity 
in the office. ‘‘ What are your plans with ref- 
erence to the Retriever? Do you wish to 
bring her back from Antofagasta in ballast ?”’ 

“Why, certainly not. Hunt a cargo for 
her, Skinner. We might just as well let the 
man Peasley know that though he’s gone 
he’s not forgotten. Use the cable freely 
and see if you can’t pick up something for 
the return trip that will make those two 
firebrands sick at the stomach.” 

A month later Mr. Skinner stepped into 
Cc appy *s sanctum. 

“Well,” he announced, “TI’ ve got a re- 
turn cargo for the Retriever.” 

“What have you got?” Cappy demanded 
anxiously; and Mr. Skinner told him. 

“No?” said Cappy incredulously. 

“es!"’ Mr. Skinner assured him. 

Cappy’s senile laughter testified to his 


| hearty approval. 


“Skinner, my dear boy,” he cried, “I 
don’t know what I'd do without you!” 

And then he laid his wicked old head on 
his desk and laughed until he wept. In- 
deed, Mr. Skinner so far forgot his code as 
to laugh with him. 

“We'll stink those two vagabonds 
those maritime outlaws—out of the ship,” 
he declared. 

Iv 
HE belief that they had come off vic- 
torious in their skirmish with Cappy 
Ricks cheered Matt Peasley and his mate 
for the first two weeks out from Puget 
Sound; after which the creosote com- 
menced to season their food, and then the 
victory began to take on the general ap- 
pearance of a vacuum. However, thanks 
to a clean keel and fair winds, they made a 
smashing passage and their sufferings were 

not unduly prolonged. 

Immediately on his arrival at Antofa- 
gasta the young skipper reported by cable 
to his owners, thereby eliciting the follow- 
ing reply from Cappy Ricks: 

“You stole ship. If you value your 
ticket bring her back with cargo our agent 
provides,” 


Naturally this somewhat cryptic cable- 
gram roused Matt Peasley’s curiosity. He 
could not rest until he had interviewed the 
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agent- 


broken man. The loyal and disgusted 


td read the trouble in the master’s 
a 


“What new deviltry’s afoot now, Matt?” 


he demanded, in his eagerness and sympa- 
thy forgetting the respect due his superior. 

“Green hides, Mike!” 
swered, in his distress failing to notice the 
mate’s faux pas and making one himself. 
“Green hides, old pal; 
something horrible. 


creosoted —— 


“King’s X!” yelled Mr. Murphy. “I | 


crossed my fingers the minute your face 
appeared over the rail. I quit—and I quit 
as soon as this piling is out. I tell you I 
won't keep company with green hides. No, 
sir; I won’t. I tell you I will—not—do it! 


Why, we might as well have a dead hog in | 
Captain Matt, I hate to throw 


the hold! 
you down in a foreign port; but this—is 
absolutely—the finish!’ 


‘Do you value your ticket, Mike?” the 


captain queried ominously. 


‘What's a ticket when a man’s lost his | 


self-respect,” Mr. Murphy raved. 

Matt handed him Cappy’s cablegram 
and the mate read it. 

“I think that bet goes double, Mike,” 
the skipper warned him. 
the round trip. I’ve got to go through 
and there's strength in numbers.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Murphy reluctantly, 
“I suppose I do attach a certain—er-- 
sentimental value to my ticket.” 

“TI thought you would. Cappy’s got us 
by the short hair, Mike; and the only thing 
to do is to fly to it, with all sails set. We 


must never let on he’s given us anything 
| 


out of the ordinary.” 

Mr. Murphy shivered; 
had remarked to Mr. Skinner, the mate was 
Irish, hence imaginative. He imagined he 
smelled the green hides already, and quite 
suddenly he gagged and sprang for the rail. 
Poor fellow! He had stood much of late 
and his stomach was a trifle sensitive from 
a diet of creosote straight. 

Somehow they got the awful cargo aboard, 
though, at that, there were not sufficient 
hides to half load her; in consequence of 
which all hands realized that Cappy had 
merely given them this dab of freight to 
sicken them. They cursed him all the way 
back to Seattle, where the crew quit the 
minute the vessel was made fast to the dock. 


“‘Here’s a telegram for you, sir,” Mr. | 


Murphy remarked when Matt Peasley 
came aboard after cashing a draft on the 
Blue Star Navigation Company te pay off 
his crew. 
Ricks and said merely: 


“Discharge that, cargo of hides or take | 


the consequences! 
“The old sinner thought I'd dog it, I 


suppose,” Matt sneered, as he passed the | 
message to Mr. Murphy, who shivered | 


as he read it. “I guess you're elected, 
Mike,” theskipper continued. 
mate has quit. 
be very hard on you this time. I was speak- 
ing to the skipper of that schooner in the 
berth ahead of us, and he gave me a recipe 


for killing the perfume of a cargo of green | 


hides.” 

“If he’d given it to us in Antofagasta, 
I'd name a ship after him some day,” 
Mr. Murphy mourned. 

“Well, we’ve gotten it in time to be of 
some use,” Matt declared. “‘You don’t 
suppose I’m going to let this old snoozer 
Ricks get away with the notion that he put 
one over on us, do you? Shall we haul Old 
Glory down! No! Never! I'll just switch 
off the laughing gas on Cappy Ricks,”’ and 
the young skipper went ashore and wired 
his managing owner as follows: 

“Green hides are the essence of horror if 
you do not know how to handle them. 
Fortunately I do. Pour water on a green 
hide and you muzzlethestink. I judge from 
your last telegram you thought you handed 
me something.” 


When Cappy Ricks got that telegram he 
flew into a rage and refused to believe Matt 
Peasley’s statement until he had first called 
up a dealer in hides and confirmed it. The 
entire office staff wondered all that day what 
made Cappy so savage. 


“No letter,” Mr. Skinner announced, as 


he laid the report of Matt Peasley’s last 


voyage on Cappy Ricks’ desk. 
“‘Im-possible!”’ 
(Continued on Page 69) 


-and after that sop to his inquisi- | 
tiveness he returned to the Retriever a | 


the skipper an- | 


and they stink | 
Back to Seattle with | 
the dirty mess, and then another cargo of | 


“You signed for | 


for, as Cappy | 


It proved to be from Cappy 


“Thesecond | 
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Style and Service 
Appeal to the Critical Eye! 


Discriminate in the Selection of 
Your Next Weatherproof 


You can depend on a cer- 
tain and definite reliability if 
you will watch for the 
Kenyon Kenreign label. 


The Kenyon Weatherproofs 
shown above are of a dark tan 
Cassimere, double-textured to a 
fine silk, in either the box or raglan 

, for men and women, at 


Representative Dealers every 
where should be able to supply 
you with this model under the 
Kenyon label. 

Kenyon Outing and Motor Coats, 
Overcoats and Raincoats, Palm 
Beach and Tropical Suits, are 
made in all suitable weights and 
fabrics, for men and women. 


C. Kenyon Company 
Wholesale Salesrooms 
Fitth Ave. Bidg., 23d St. and Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: Congress and Franklin Sts. 


915 





However, it isn’t going to | 


We'll Send You Some 
Austin’s Dog Bread 


and a very interesting book, 
“About Dogs,” which you will 
find most interesting if you love 
dogs Jack" will like 


Austins 


READ 


And you'll know why if you keep him 
supplied and note how much brighter his 


eyes, glossier his coat and better his dis 
position 
dogs. Write now for FREE B 
Book. Give your dealer's name 


Austin Dog Bread & Animal Food Co. 
252 Marginal St. 


please 


It is the health-giving food for 


Chelsea, Mass. 




















Toilet 
and Bath 


Fairy Soap is the 

whitest and purest 

soap for toilet and bath 

use that choice materials 

and expert soap-making skill can produce. 


FAIRY SOAP 


gives a rich, creamy lather that is most 
soothing, agreeable and refreshing. The 
oval cake fits the hand; Fairy Soap floats. 
With all its purity, conven- 

ience and pleasing qualities, 

Fairy Soap costs , b 5c. 


“Have You a Little 
‘Fairy inY our Home?” 


(REX FAIRBANK coaPany) 
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These Impsy 
Ink-Bottles 
Today 


Make a place on your 
desk for them and they'll 
find a place in your affec- 
tions, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Carter Inx are the hap- 
piest, cheeriest married 
couple in all Inkdom. - 
You can keep them happy by giving them 


Carter Inx 


Mr. Inx insists on a diet of Carter's Pencraft, as he’s then useful for 
fountain as well as steel pens; the “*Mrs."’ wants Carter's Carmine. 
The Inx family will set you back just 25c. See yourstationer,orsend 


us a quarter with the coupon below. A novel booklet, “Ink Facts,” a 
which goes with the couple, will save you from ink-wornes. * 


4 
I a; 
Pencraft, by the way, is two or three inks in one bottle o Here'se 


—an office ink, a fountain-pen ink and a home ink. 
Equally good for ali uses by Father, Mother or Sister. 


* 


* 
* 


THE CARTER’S INK CO., Boston, Mass. Name 
New York Chicago Montreal Pg 


Manufacturers of Writing Inks, Adhesives, Typewriter a Sweet 
Ribbons and Carbon Papers. Pa 
2” City and State 


* 
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Chickens ? | Flowers? 


Vegetables? 
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Sleep On Your Side 


— preferably your right side—is the advice of 
authorities in physiology and hygiene. A side 
position gives your lungs, heart and digestive 
organs free play in their work of repairing, 
building up and revitalizing body and brain. 











It is important, therefore, to have a bedspring 
that will permit you to sleep on your side in 
perfect comfort—free from any cramped 
feeling. 


If your bedspring is stiff and unyielding, or has a permanent 
sag so that you have to brace yourself to keep from rolling 
toward the center into a cramped position, then it means 
much to your health and energy and working efficiency to 
get anew one. The 


wy 


offers you the utmost in sleeping comfort. It conforms to the shape of the body. It lets the shoulders 
and hips sink with a gentle, yielding pressure. Your muscles and nerves relax—you just let go of your- 
self. A delightful sense of luxurious ease and perfect restfulness overcomes you—sleep comes quickly — 
healthful, refreshing sleep. 


‘The secret of these comfort and rest features is found in our Try It For 30 Nights 


unique patented construction—clearly explained in our free book, 

““Where Good Sleep Begins.’’ Ask any ““Way’’ dealer to send you a ‘‘ Way Sagless Spring’’ on 
The “‘\Way Sagless’’ is made entirely of metal—perfectly sani- trial. The name is on the frame if it’s the genuine. Sleep on 
tary —germ-proof. Nothing about it to tear bedding. it 30 nights. If you can part with the ‘Way Sagless’’ after 
Made in different sizes to fit all styles of wood, iron or brass beds. that trial, your money will be cheerfully refunded. 


Quarter Century Guaranty “Where Good Sleep Begins” 
The sagless feature, the supreme comfort, the perfect rest- , : 7 
fulness—all of its many features are guaranteed to you for is the title of an interesting free book that’s worth writing for. 
25 years —9,000 nights. Our guaranty tag is attached to every It tells you some interesting things about sleep and about the 
wenuine ““Way Sagless Spring.”’ Way Sagless Spring. 


Price $8.00 fee Menctane Way Sagless Spring Co. 
MADE AND SOLD IN: Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nerth Atlantic States b Branch Factories and Warehouses 
Dixie Cotton Felt " 4 at Chicago, amiga Pg rome 
Matt Cc » New York. / San Francisco, s Angeles, 

aah ee ae Seattle, Spokane, Portland, 

Canada by ‘ / = / Memphis, St. Louis, Dallas, 


George Gale & Sons, : and Denver. 
Waterville, Quebec. \ AN 
~ 
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os 
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To Dealers: 


‘Thousands of furni- 

ture men have found 

this one of the fastest 
moving and easiest-sold 
articles they ever handled. 


There are still some towns left in Occupants 


which we can grant exclusive agencies. — 
Write our Minneapolis office today for our } Do Not Roll to Centre 
proposition, 















and Cheney Silk 
Handkerchiefs 
deserve their pop- 
ularity, because 
they won it on 
merit and main- 
tain it on the same 
basis. The name 


ony 


in the neckband of a 
cravat or on a silk 
handkerchief assures 
you that you are get- 
ting the real thing. 
All good shops. 


CHENEY 
BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
4th Ave. and 18th St. 
New York 











“Reg, U, S, Pat. Of." 





Spring foot troubles often come 
from weakened arches, a condition 
promptly helped by Coward Arch 
Support Shoes. By their friendly 
offices, foot-strain is relieved, the 
bodily weight properly distributed, 
and the supporting muscles greatly 
benefited. These shoes make weak 
. arches strong, “turned” ankles 
sure, and prevent “flatfoot.” 
FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 














WANTED NEW IDEAS X'S 
List of In- 

ventions Wantrd by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 

prizes offered for inventions. Our four bocks sent 

Free. Patents secured or our Fee Returned 

Victor J. Evans & Co., 1 Ninth St., Washington, D.C. 
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(Continued from Page 66 

Mr. Skinner confirmed him with a nod, 
his original declaration. 

“*T guess you'll have to go stronger than 
green hides to get a yelp out of that fellow.” 

“Why, there isn’t anything stronger than 
a cargo of green hides, Skinner,” C appy de- 
clared thoughtfully. He clawed his whis- 
kers a moment. Then: “What have you 
got for her on the Sound, Skinner?” 

“Nothing nasty, sir. We'll have to give 
him a regular cargo this time—that is, un- 
less he quits. I’ve got a cargo for Sydney 
ready at our own mill at Port Hadlock.” 

“Well, he hasn’t resigned yet,”’ Cappy 
declared; “‘so we might as well beat him 
to it. Wire him, Skinner, to tow to our mill 
at Port Hadlock and load for Sydney. If 
he believes we’re willing to call this thing a 
dead heat he may conclude to stick. Tell 
him this is a nice cargo.’ Again C appy 
clawed his whiskers. “Sydney, eh?” he 
said musingly. “That's nice! We can send 
him over to Newcastle from there to pick up 
a cargo of coal, and maybe he'll come 
home afire! If we can’t hand him a stink, 
Skinner, we'll put a few gray hairs in his 
head.’ 

These instructions Mr. Skinner grudg- 
ingly complied with; and Matt Peasley, 
with his hatches wide open and buckets 
of punk burning in the hold to dispel the 
lingering fragrance of his recent cargo 
concluding that, on the whole, he and Mr. 
Murphy had come through the entire affair 
very handsomely indeed—towed down to 
Hadlock and commenced to take on cargo. 
If Cappy Ricks was willing to declare a 


| truce then Matt Peasley would declare 


| one too. 


His peaceful acquiescence in Cappy’s 


program rather roused the latter’s admira- | 


tion. Also, it roused his curiosity; and in 
this state of mind he remembered that he 
had never beheld his belligerent skipper, 
and a great longing came over him to have 
a look at the features of the man he had 
been deviling for a year and a half, but who 
resolutely refused to plead for quarter. 
He summoned a stenographer and dictated 
this telegram to Matt Peasley: 
“CAPTAIN MATTHEW PEASLEY, 
Care Ricks Lumber & Logging Co., 
“Port Hadlock, Washington. 

“Have a great curiosity to see what you 
look like. Have photograph of yourself 
taken immediately and forward to this 
office. Charge expense. 

“ ALDEN P. Ricks.” 
“Cappy wants my photograph,” the 
~— mourned; ‘“‘and-—well—the fact 
Mike, I’m not twenty-three years old 
~e — 

“And you're looking twenty. Don’t 
send it. You've got to be pickled in salt 
for twenty years to please Cappy Ricks. 
If he sees your photograph he'll fire you, 
Matt. I know that old crocodile. All he 
wants is an excuse to give you the foot.”’ 

“But he’s ordered me to send it, Mike. 
How am I going to get out of it?” 

As has been stated earlier in this tale, 
Mr. Murphy had an imagination. 

“Go over into the town, sir,”’ he said, 
“and in any photograph gallery you can 
pick up a picture of some old man. Write 
your name across it and send it to Cappy. 
He'll be just as happy, then, as though he 
had good sense.” 

“By George, I'll just do that!” Matt 
declared, and forthwith went ashore. 

He sought the only photographer in 
Port Hadlock. At the entrance to the shop 
he found a glass case containing samples of 
the man’s art, and was singularly attracted 
to the photograph of a spruce little old 
man in a Henry Clay collar, long mutton- 
chop whiskers, and spectacles. 

Moreover, to Matt's practiced eye, this 
individual seemed to savor of a Down Easter. 
He was just the sort of man one might ex- 
pect to bear the name of Matthew Peasley; 
so the captain mounted the stairs and sought 
the proprietor, from whom he purchased the 
picture in question for the trifling sum of 
fifty cents. Then he bore it away to the 
Retriever, scrawled his autograph across the 
old gentleman’s hip and mailed the picture 
to Cappy Ricks. 

Four days passed and Matt Peasley re- 
ceived a telegram. It was from Cappy 
Ricks and merely said: 

“I never knew you were such a kid until 
I received your photograph.” 


“What do you suppose the old duffer 
means by that?’ Matt queried anxiously of 


- Mr. Murphy, who pursed his lips and 


pondered. 
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She Symbo/ 
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$45 
MNade-to- 


yourmeasure 


1X this Kahn Seal in your eye and mind. Then—step into the 
store that shows it in the window. Our Authorized Representative 


will measure you for your Spring Suit from a range of over 500 ex 
clusive Merchant - Taik ring Patterns. The finished garments, made-to 


Kahn Ta ilo ring Compa ny 


of Indianapolis 





order in every part and process, W ill be as personally yours as your private 
thoughts. Pure wool fabrics, fit, style, finish, linings — everything guaranteed. 















Thin, Lustrous Half Hose — 
Reinforced Heels and Toes! 
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MEN'S wercerizea HOSE 


is guaranteed tog n money back! 
We join with If 000 f 4 lealer ake thie 
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Impossible? 


Yes, but this is what springs 


Try te do! 


There is nothing gentle about a spring 
spring's only impulse is to whip every one out of the car as quickly as 
A spring saves you from actual bumps, but not from being 
thrown about and not from vibrations — and vibrations are 


possible. 


your body even than bumps. 


When a jolt compresses it, a 


harder on 


| stevedores. 


EVENING POST 


“What kind of a picture did you send 
him?” the mate queried. 
“Why, a picture of an old pappy-guy 


| sort of man, with long mutton-chop whis- | 


kers, glasses, and an old-fashioned collar 
about as tall as the taffrail. 
it, too.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Murphy, 
can tell what that old fox is driving at.” 
And he walked away 


Matt Peasley was worried, however. 


There was a sinister note in that message | 


from Cappy, and finally he thought he saw 
a way to unravel the mystery. He returned 
to the place where he had purchased the 
picture. 

“I was here last week and bought a 
photograph of an old gentleman,” he ex- 
plained. “‘You remember, don’t you? It 
was one of your samples in the case out- 
side.”” The photographer nodded. ‘‘ Whose 
picture was that?’’ Matt continued. 

“The photograph of Mr. Alden P. Ricks. 
He is the owner of the Ricks Lumber & 
Logging Company and that company has a 
mill here. He was up here a couple of years 
ago; and he and Captain Kendall, who 


used to command the Retriever, came over 


to my shop and had their pictures taken. 
Then they traded pictures. I believe they 
used to be boys together Down East.”’ 
“Thank you,” Matt Peasley mumbled; 
“that’s all I wanted to know.” 
Somehow he managed to get back to th« 


I autographed | 
“you never 


to bullyrag the 
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Always Seasonable 
Always Comfortable 


O be really comfortable at all 

seasons, you should wear un 
derwear made expressly to suit each 
Medium and light weight 
knitted fabrics for the spring and 
early summer, and the delightfully 
Athletic style for the summer 
months. You have this variety in 


season. 


cool 


ship; and after a while, in the privacy of 
his cabin, he took his pen in hand and wrote 
this letter to Cappy Ricks: 


“Mr. ALDEN P. RIcks. 

“‘Dear Sir: I herewith tender my resig- | © DROP SEAT 
nation as master of the barkentine Re- | | UNION yng 
triever, same to take effect on my return 4 The « 
from Sydney—or before I sail, if you desire. | §§ = workman—all appreciate the 

| If I do not hear from you before I sail 1 | @ te Mee thes <i “ Ea ITs 
shall assume that it will be all right to quit | © eS ee ee 
when I get back from Australia. 3 wanenily | 
“T will not be twenty-three years old un- | 
til the Fourth of July. I was afraid you | F 
wouldn’t trust me with a big ship like the 
Retriever if you knew; so I sent you a pho- 
tograph I purchased for fifty cents from 
the local photographer. I guess that’s all 
except that you couldn’t find a better man 
to take my place than Mr. Murphy. He 
has had the experience. p 
“*Yours truly, | @ 
“Matt PEASLEY.” ft 

“Skinner,” said Cappy Ricks, “I’ve got 

| a letter from the man Peasley at last; and 

| now, by golly, I can quit and take a vaca- 
| tion. Send in a stenographer.”’ The sten- | 

ographer entered. ‘‘Take telegram—direct 

| message,”” he ordered, and commenced to 
dictate: 


“CAPTAIN MATTHEW PEASLEY, 
“Master Barkentine Retriever, 
“Care Ricks Lumber & Logging Co., 
“Port Hadlock, Washington. 
“Your resignation accepted. You are 
too almighty good for a windjammer, 
Matthew. You need more room for the de- 
| velopment of your talent. Give Murphy 
the ship, with my compliments, and tell 
| him I’ve enjoyed the fight because it went 
to a knock-out. Report to me at this office 
as soon as possible. You belong in steam 
and your ticket entitles you to a werd 
mate’s berth. It is waiting for you. Ina 
year you will be first mate of steam; a wear | 
later you will be master of steam, at two- 
fifty a month, and I will have a four- 
million-foot freighter waiting for you if you 
make good. The picture was a bully joke; 
but I could not laugh, Matt. It is so long 
since I was a boy. Cappy.” 
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SHOCK ABSORBER 


Soothes the Angry Spring 


Stretch a rubber band. Let it snap back, 
That's the way an uncontrolled spring 
work Stretch it again and ease it back 
gently —that’s the way a Hartford Shock 
Absorber makes a spring work 

The Hartford 
mg und 
from recoil 
the roughest 


utdoor man, the off 


reduces spring-action to 
jlating waves of motion—fiee 
1, shock or vibration—even on 
roads 


Automobile 
Manufacturers 
. now using 
finest 
springs that 
can be made. 
If you want 
more comfort, 
you must use 
Hartford Shock 
Absorbers. 


It makes motoring really comfortable. 

Jt prevents accidents by keeping the 
wheels on the road. It adds years to the 

life of machinery and cuts down repairs 
snd tire bills 


Shoul 
IMPERIAL “Dro 
you direct from ‘ 
satisiaction with every 
We have a bo 
samples of 
May we send it to 
THE IMPERIAL UNDERWEAR CO. 
Box 10 Piqua, Ohio 


Lan OS ee RD AT 


Let us send you a book which will tell 
you why the Hartford Shock Absorber 
is standard equipment on so many promi- 
nent cars and why 95% of the racing 
rivers use it. The book is free. 


” 





Hartford Suspension Co. &. v. nartrorD, 
190 Morgan St., Jersey City, N. J. President 


BRANCHES: 
New York Newark 
Boston Chicago 
Philadelphie Pittsburgh 
K Cit Indianapolis : 
ie os Every Road 
a Boulevard 


* Formerly Truffealt-Hartlord 
































Do You Need 
A $10.00 Raise? 


RTHUR E. ROGERS, of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
found that the salary from his regular position with a 
local bank was not sufficient to keep pace with the requirements 
f a growing family. He needed more money and in spare mo- 
ments began to take subscription orders for The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journaland The Country Gentleman. Today he writes: 


-JUxXEBERRY 
WHITE ENAMEL 


Whitest White - Stays Hite 


Luxeberry White Enamel on your 
woodwork gives a dainty snow 


oS white effect, and makes your rooms 
delightfully bright and cheery 
is floors 
tor 
resting literature on 


“Send that right away, like a good girl,” 
he ordered. ‘“‘He’s about loaded and he 
may have towed out before the telegram 
reaches him. Or, better still, send the mes- 
sage in duplicate—one copy to the mill and 
the other in care of the customhouse at 
Port Townsend. He'll have to touch in 
there to clear the ship.” 

He walked into Mr. Skinner’s office. ibe Largest Vervich Metans 
“Skinner,” he said, “‘Murphy has the Established 1858 
Retriever, and you're in charge of the ship- Factories: Dees hae}; 
ping. Attend to the transfer of authority Branches in principal 

| before she gets out of the Sound.” 


of the world 
| 


alr 


‘PATENT Sketch ot Model for Search 
BOOKS AND" ADVICE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


Liquid Granite gives lustrot 
which hold that /oos 
Inte 
home finishing sent upon request 


RRY BROTHER‘ 


ot mewmness 
“My profits from Curtis work are averaging well over Ten Dol- Pease. 
lars a week. I needed that increase in my income, to pay off the 
debts that were gradually gathering around me, and to help 
support myself and my family. This year my profits from Curtis 
work are increasing to the point where I can put the surplus 
into a savings fund that will some day buy me a home of my own.” 


Mr. Rogers is only one of the thousands of men and women who 
in their spare time are securing from Curtis work the extra 
money that they need. We want more representatives. If you 
need more money, we'd like to hear from you. 


alkerville 
. Cal 
tees 


AGENCY DIVISION, BOX 820 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





“pe Protect and Pay 



















From Coast to Coast 
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Skyline, New York City, From North River 


Panama-Pacific Exposition 
San Francisco, Cal. 


FISK 
SERVICE 


represents something more than 
Fisk Tire mileage or “Service Sta- 
tions’ or stock depots. 


Fisk Service means direct Fisk Branches, 
with more than a thousand Fisk represent- 
atives trained and willing, courteously, 
promptly and efhciently, to render any 
service which ANY TIRE USER may 


require. 


Fisk Service is co-operative and each Fisk 
dealer profits from our incomparable pol- 
icy and facilities, to the beneht of all tire 
purchasers. 


Side by side, yet distinctly apart, stand the 
Fisk Tire and Fisk Service; each excep- 
tional in its class and each included in the 


term FISK QUALITY. 
THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory and Home Office Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
You Can Buy Fisk Tires From All Dealers 
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Birmingham 
Gadadeo 


Mucile 


’ Mentgomery 


Douglas 
Phoenia 
Tucson 


Anaheim 
Bakersheid 
Brawley 

El Centro 
Fresno 
Hanford 
Long Beach 
Loe Angeles 


Petelume 
Pasadena 
Pomona 
Kedlands 
Riverside 
Secrament« 
San Diego 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco 


San José 
Senta Ans 


Santa Barbara 


Denver 
Leadville 
Puebiec 


Bridgeport 
Hartlord 
ew Haven 


Wilmiagton 





battery 


ALABAMA 
| ee me mg Elec. Garage 
Gadsden Storage Bat. Co. 
Tetrault 
Montgomery Carriage Wks. Co. 


ARIZONA 
Lehman & Wright 


Electric Auto Co. of Ariz 
Schweitzer Machine Co. 


CALIFORNIA 
Anaheim Ignition Depot 
Storage Battery Hospital 

Stanley-De Blois Co 
Stanley-De Blois Co. 
Chanslor & Lyon Co. 
Cousins-Howland Auto Co. 
Welker 

Western Auto Elec. Corp 

Geo. W. Roberts Elec. Works 
eed Company, Inc 

Chanslor & Lyon Co 
Independent Machine Works 
(,uarantee Auto Repair Works 
he Auto Electric Shop 

P. L. Richardson Elec 


Service 


Mission Electric Co 
J emick Co 
J. Stanley L aSha 





Willard Ste 
Cha 


COLORADO 


Quinn & McGill Motor Supply Co 


Mandy & Belz 
Robt. B. Kyle 


CONNECTICUT 


Kilpatrick & Hotz 
Fuller Storage Battery Co 
irk's Garage 
DELAWARE 
Automobile Supply Co. 


DISTRICT OF COL UMBIA 


Washington 


Jacksonville 
Miami 
lampe 


Atlanta 
Columbus 
Savanneh 


Aurore 
CHIK ne o 











as. Rubel & Co. 
FLORIDA 


Jacksonville Elec. Garage Co. 
Miami Elec. Garage Co 
Pierce Electric Co. 
GEORGIA 
Alexander. Seewald Co 
Georgia Auto. Exchange, Inc 
H. A. Jacobs 
IDAHO 


Bertram Motor Supply Co. 
ILLINOIS 

Coats Garage 

Willard Storage Battery Co. 


Spitfire Storage pomey Co 
Ideal Auto. Se st 





Hoben & Ma 

Auto Specialty Co 

O. K. Baldwin 
Graham-Seltzer Co 
jough-Reihm Co 

Warner Electrical Eng. Co 
» 








Thos. Jauc h 
INDIANA 
Birch & Birch 


Brice H. Reed Co 

J. F. Charley Auto Co 

c. achelor 

A. E. Miller 

Willard Storage Battery Co 
Reaver Auto pair Co 
LR Redinger & Co 
Merion G ae & Auto Co 
Muncie Automobile Co 
Richmond Electric Co 
Flectric Garage 

Joha 5S. Cox 











have 








Send for Free Book 


“ Your Storage 
and How to Get the Most Out of It 
is a book that every car owner should 





gus age the few things necessary to keep 
your battery in good health 

it contains much interesting and use- 
ful information about storage batteries 
and a full list of motor cars equipped 
with Willard Batteries 


\-2, addressing our Cleveland office 


Battery—What It Is 


plains in clear, concise lan 


Ask for Booklet 











While you are putting your car in good order for 
the season, remember the importance of your storage 
on whose good health your starting and 
lighting depend. 

Take it to the nearest Willard Service Station and 


IOWA 
Atlantic Cushing Machine & Auto Co. 
Burlington Muren Elec. Battery Wks. 
Cedar Rapids Lattner Bros. Elec. Service Sta 
Cresco Whalen & Hansen 
Creston Sheridan Electric Supply Co 


Bernhard & Turner Auto Co 
Hanson & Tyler Auto Co 
Clark Electric Co 
The Schee Company 
S. & R. Storage Battery Co. 
E. Cornelius & Co 
Electric Engineerin 
Waterloo Sraclent € 


KANSAS 
Southwick Auto Supply Co 
Hockaday Auto Supply Co. 


KENTUCKY 
Fayette Motor Co. 
Rommel Motos Car Co. 


LOUISIANA 
E. Covington 
Edw. N. Eberling & Co 


Des Moines 
Fort Dodge 
Mason City 
Oskaloosa 
Ottemwa 
Pella 

Sioux City 
Waterloo 


Topeka 
Wichita 


Lexington 
Lousville 


Lake Charles 
New Orleans 





New Orleans Interstate Electric Co. 
Shreveport Henderson's Garage 
MAINE 
Auguste Fifield Bros 
Portland L. W. Cleveland Co. 
MARYLAND 


Ditch, Bowers & Taylor 
Queen City Garage 


Baltimore 
Cumberland 


Wil 


Used by 85% of 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston & Webster Jones Co. 
Lawrence MC lexander & Sons 
New Bedford Wm. Law Co. 
Northampton Auto Tire & Repair Co 
Pittsfiel Storage Battery Service Sta 
Springfield W. H. & Webster Jones Co 
Worcester Jenkins & Robinson 


MICHIGAN 


Central Electric Co 
1 


Battle Creek 





Benton Harbor 1. L. Draper & Co 
DETROIT Willard Storage Battery Co 
Grand Rapids Michigan e Co 
lonia W.L. Wingrove 
Kalamazoo torage Battery Service Sta 
Lansing Capitol Electric Supply Co 
Menominee Dugas Motor Car Co 
Seginaw Trombley Elec. Co. 
MINNESOTA 
Austin A. M. Lewis 
Jetrot 





n Se 
A. H. Foster = 
Electric Mfg. C 


Rochester 


St. Paul 

Wadena Miller & Calkins 

Winona Winona Motor Car Co 
MISSISSIPPI 

Vicksburg Lee Richardson & Co 
MISSOURI 


Rex Electrical Supply Co 

S. Cowie Electric Co 

S. H. Ogden Auto & Machine Co 

George F. Conser 

A. S. Gillespie 

Moerschell Elec. & Supply Co 
MONTANA 

Billings Electric Supply Co 

Butte Flectric Supply Co 

Prentice Auto Co 





ia 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 





utte 
Great Falls 


Helena Helena Electric Supply Co 
Missoula Missoula Electric Supply Co. 
NEBRASKA 
Fremont Electric Garage Co 
Lincoln Western Storage Battery Co 
Omaha rt Motor Sales Co. 


There are some real opportunities open 








THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


s the Time to Tune U 
Your Motor Car 


they will gladly look it over for you and tell you how 
It’s worth while to 
know a place where you’ re sure of finding real battery 
experts with all facilities and equipment for repairs, 
renewals, charging and good service. 


to keep it in first-class condition. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hall Bros. 
Ernest E. Austin 


Concord 
Manchester 
NEW JERSEY 


Jersey City H. G. Kotten Co. 


Newar Electric Garage Co. 
Paterson Edmun - ayer 
Trenton Brock's Gerage, Inc. 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque McClosky Aute Co. 
NEW YORK 
Albany 





Rade 

I Hempstead anh. Co. 
Jamestown Lighting & Power Co. 
fiediey Electric Co. 

Mt wx bay ‘ing Station 





Mount Fines 


Newburgh lapper, Inc. 
NEW YORK Wittard _ Battery Co. 
New York 1. C. Seudder, Apthorpe ey 
Rochester J. Lawrence Hill Co., Inc 
Rochester iver “Bros 
Schenectady A. A. Seeley, Jr 
Syracuse Bell. Tuttle Storage Battery Co. 
Troy inedill Electric Co. 
Utica Schiller & Creswell 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 


ar 


the Makers of Electrically Equipped Cars 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte Garrett's Garage 
Raleigh McAden Automobile Co. 
Wilmington w. D. 


Mac Millan, Jr 
N. 


Winston-Salem ontague 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo The Electric Shop 
Grand Forks McGoey & Binnie 


Minot Minot Aute Co 
OHIO 

Akron Allen & Walker 
Alliance Cope Electric Co 
Ashtabula Ashtabula Storage Battery Plant 
Bellefontaine ippincott Electrical Co. 
Canton Canton Engineering & Elec. Co. 
Chillicothe Hickney-Putnam Auto Sales Co 
Cincinnati Fischer-Griffin Storage Battery = -o 
Cleveland Folberth Auto Specialt 

Cleveland Walter R. Horning Ce 
Coshocton € sowthene Auto Sales Co. 
Dayton L. C. R. Storage Ly Co 
Delaware ll Bros. 
Fostoria banter i . Adams 
Fremont Palace Garage 


Economy Electric Co. 
Frink Pyrometer Co. 

Reed Electric Co. 
Court ae Car Co. 


Hamilton 
Lancaster 
Lima 





Ne Brennan 
Springheld Gray oy Company 
Toledo Keeler Battery Co. 
Warren Warren Auto Lighting Co 
Zanesville Fergus Electric Co. 
OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee OFe. Auto Supply Co 
Oklahoma City ectric Garage 
Tulsa Elec ah, my Service Co 
OREGON 
Astoria Atlas Supply Co 
Eugene Sweet-Drain Auto Co 
Portland Chanslor & Lyon Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
P. W. Frey 
Chas. Ballard 
Bradford Garage Co. 
Columbia Telephone Co. 
Connellsville Connellsville Garage Co 
Lancaster Electric Equipment <e 
Philadelphia J. G. Duncan, Jr., Co 
Pittsburgh Robbins Electric Ce 
Sayre R. A. Miller & Co. 


Allentown 
Beaver Falls 
Bradford 
Columbia 


for men who have the expert knowledge and 


complete facilities to give the kind of service demanded by Willard standards. 


Willard Storage Battery Co. 


General Offices and Works, Cleveland 


NEW YORK : 228-230 W. 58th Street 
CHICAGO : 2524-2530 So. Wabash Avenue 


INDIANAPOLIS : 318 North Illinois Street 


DETROIT : 736-740 Woodward Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO : 821 Monadnock Building 
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4444444 Make a note, now, of the nearest Willard Service Station: 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Warren Jacobson Machine Mfg. Co. 
wil -Barre itsee Battery Co. 
Williamsport The Harer-Wurster Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston Lebby Engineering Co. 
Columbia Gibbes i chinery Co 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Aberdeen berdeen Engineering Se. 

Sioux Falls Knapp —— 
Watertown Pope Whednck = ° 
TENNESSEE 
Bristol Shelby Auto Co 
Chattanooga Bill Jonee Automate Co. 
Memphis iy Carriage Co. 
Nasbville Whitemae- Kirkpatrick Co. 
TEXAS 
Amarillo T. M. Caldwell 
Austin Tom L. Gray 
Beaumont Beaumont Electric Co 
Corpus Christi Corpus Christi Rubber Tire Co 
Dallas Acme Battery Co. 
El Paso Western Battery & Magneto Co 
Fort Worth pund Electric Co 
Galveston Chas. Newding 
Houston Hurlburt-Still Elec. Co 
Laredo rescent Garage 

San Angelo 


Ragsdale Age pure Co 

X. Callahan 

Waco TEE..| Battery Co 
Wichita Auto & Machine Co 


we Sante 


Wiekita Falls 





UTAH 
Salt Lake City Bertram Motor Supply Co 
VERMONT 
Burlington ‘ Geo. A. Collison 
VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg Hudson- Morgan Electric Co 
Norfolk Reliance Electric Co 
WASHINGTON 
Aberdeen Electric aeeiee & Supply Co 
North Yakima y Elec. Supply Co 
Seattle — & Lyon Co 
Spokane Kilmer & Sons Co 
Tacoma Pacific Car Co 
Walla Walla Frank L. Googins Elec. Shop 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston Triple- — Electric Co 
Fairmont McCray 
Wheeling Mc Kelvey- histns | Electrical Co. 
WISCONSIN 
Beaver Dam Beaver Garage 
Beloit L. C. Fiske 


Fond du Lec W. G. Menzel 
Green Bay..Longstadt-Meyers Const. & Supply Co 
La Crosse Electric Saver 4 & Const. Co 


Manitowoc Anderson Co 
Milwaukee Julius Andrae & Sons Co 
Neenah Johnson & Wells Machine Co 
Oshkosh Meter Electric Construction Co 
Portage Portage Boat & Engine Co 
Reedsburg Foos & Sorge 
Sheboygan Acker Electrical Co 
Stevens Point Faery Point Garage 
Wausau ausau Metor Car Co 
Westheld Westheld Mallne & Elec. Light Co 


WYOMING 
Dildine Garage Co. 
Lovejoy Novelt forks 
W. E. Bible & Co 


eon a 
Rawlins 
CANADA 


Motor Car Supply Co. 
Motor Car Supply Co 


Calgary, Alta 
.dmonton, Alte 





Hamilton, Ont Teronte & Hamilton Elec. Co 
Que Feh ros 
“ate Louis Lavoie 


Alex D. Morrison 
Ottie S. meg 
Canadian Storage Battery Co. 
c Th he Batter iawn 
Hutchinson Bros. bo. 


CUBA 


Toronto. 
Vancouver, 
Victoria, B. C 


E. E. Telksdorff 


NEW YORK {Foreign 
New York City Mer acLean & Co 


The Only Tool 
You N 


Every owner of an 
electrically equipped 
car needs a hydrometer 
syringe. 

It is the only means 
of accurately determin- 
ing the condition of 
your battery's charge. 
If not already part of 
your car equipment 
send a dollar bill tc 
our Cleveland office 
and we will ship the 
hydrometer postpaid, 
with full instructions 
for use. 


$1.00 Postpaid 


Havana 

















and his fast balls so slow they wont let 
it on the blvd. 1 of the girls ast me what 
position did I play on the team and I 
told her a bout me being a pitcher and 
she says she thot I was the short stop on 
acct of the way I danced and I guess she 
ment how smoothe I moved a round. Then 
we had some stuff to eat and drink and the 
party broke up and I went to bed and the 
next morning thats yest. A. M. we was 
ast out to Billy Bids prisson and the mer. 
of it showed us all threw and his names 
Stewart but not no relation to the Stewart 
that was a oficer on the Umpires of japan 
and theys an other Stewart thats a oficer 
on the Ship bord wear on now the St. All- 
bums. Then they was a big lunch for us 
with all the swell peopl of Vanila and then 
they was the ball game and I dident even 
half to dress on acct of me pitching the day 
before and then we was drove back to the 
Hotel and down to the St. Allbums and the 
band played them same tunes like they 
played when we come and we left Vanila 
at 6 a clock last night. 

Thats a bout all that come off at Vanila 
Al accept I guess I dident tell you a bout 
me not geting no male and I told Callahan 
a bout it and he says to never mind be- 
cause he is going to call up Chicago again 
from australia and will try and find out 
how my famlys geting a long and they must 
be some thing wrong or I would of herd 
from Florrie but I got some post cards in 
Vanila and if I find out in australia that her 
and little Al is all O.K. I will send her the 
post cards from there and if there sick or 
dead or some thing I might just is well tare 
the post cards up and there diffrunt views 
of the Hotel where we stoped at but of 
coarse if theys some thing the matter at 
home I will go strate home from australia 
and will be to worred to think a bout post 
cards. Your Pal. JACK. 


on the Ship berd. Dec, 21. 

RIEND AL: Well Al wear safe acrost 

the Eqater and it wasent }5 as bad is 
I expected and insted of being cold it was 
hot and I bet I took off 10 or 15 lbs. pres- 
pireing. Evans says its usuly way bellow 
Zero but it was hot tonight on acct of 
Mcgraw talking a bout Klem the umpire at 
the supper table. He was just jokeing and 
after words he told me it was probily hot 
because they was so many stars out. 

Id been laying a round on the porch all 
day and they wasent much doing accept 
in the morning we seen some vol Canos and 
they was some site Al and I found out that 
theys peopl liveing right clost up to some 
of them and | says to Evans you wouldent 
never catch me liveing near 1 of them and 
he says it wasent no worse then playing 
right field in St Louis. 

Well when we come to the supper table 
most of the boys wasent wareing there 
evening cloths but most of them had on 
these here sutes like the dudes wares in N. 
Y. city in the summer and come to find out 
theyd got them in Vanila on acct of ex- 
pecting to run in to hot weather but Evans 
says they will wisht they had boughten 
blankits and fur coats when we get up to 
australia. Well a little wile after supper 
the capt says we was geting near the Eqater 
and Evans told me I better go in and rap 
up so I come in my room and put on my 
base ball swetter and over coat and took 1 of 
the blankits off of my birth and come out on 
the porch and all the boys was out there wait- 
ing for the Eqater and finely we got right 
clost up to it and dutch Schaefer hollers for 
evry body to hang on to the rale of the porch 
and we hung on and all most before you 
knowed any thing a bout it we was acrost 
and on the other side and they wasent hard- 
ily no jar just a bout like when a train beg- 
gins to slow up for the station. But as I say 
I was pretty near rosted to deth with them 
cloths on and I come right back in here and 
got evry thing off and now Im writeing in my 
night gown. Well Al Im glad we got acrost 
O.K. and Schaefer says some times the jars 
worst then other times and a friend of hisn 
went acrost onct when it was bad and his 
stumick was drove up in his throte and got 
stuck there and the Dr. on the Ship bord 
had to drive it down again with a funco 
stick because he dident have no inster- 
munts along. But wear acrost now Al and 
all safe and I will male you this letter a 
long with the 1 I wrote the day before yest. 
and I will write a couple more and male 
them all to gather when we get up to 
australia. your old Pal. JACK. 


on the Ship bord. Dec. 24. 
L: Just a note Al to go in with them 
other 2 letters and I will male them 3 
to gather because I couldent get no more 
then these 3 in 1 envellop and I will write 
you an other tomorrow night and tell you 
what kind of a xmas did we have and I 
never thot nothing a bout tomorrow being 
xmas til the boys beggin to talk a bout it 
and there zoing to fix up a xmas tree for 
Callahans kids thats a long on the trip and 
evry bodys going to stick some thing on the 
tree for them and I guess I will give them 
1 of the post cards of the hotel where we 
stoped at in Vanila and I can buy an other 
to send Florrie when we get to australia. 
And what do you think Al the boys are 
going to give me a xmas present on acct of 
the pomes I wrote for them banquits and all 
so I guess I made a big hit with the boys on 
this trip because I treat evry body just the 
same weather there stars or fellows that 
should ought to be driveing a dray instead 
of playing ball and may be you know who 
I reffer to Al. But any way “there going to 
give me a little xmas supprise and Im going 
to supprise them to Al. Im going to write 
1 of them pomes of mine and spring it on 
them when they call me up to get my pres- 
ent and I guess what ever they give me the 
pome will more than pay for it unlest of 
coarse it should be a dimond ring or a di- 
mond brooch or some thing like that and I 
havent got no idear what is it there going 
to give me. But it shows they think a hole 
lot of me even if it aint no more then a 
small watch or a pare of dimond cuff but- 
tons. 

We aint got up far enough yet to run in 
to the cold weather and I guess I could of 
waited till we get to australia before 
bought them mittons. Your pal. 

JACK. 
on the Ship bord. Dec. 25. 
RIEND AL: what do you think of a 


bunch of cheap screws Al and smart | 


alex like the cheap screws thats makeing 
this trip and if they was where they bellong 
theyd be runing 1 of these here hawk shops 
the cheap stiffs. We dont get to australia 
for 3 or 4 days yet and I only wisht we was 
going to be there tommorow so as I could 
get on a boat or a train or what ever is it 
that would take me home and the sooner 
I get off of this trip I will be tickeled to deth. 
Well Al I bet you wont beleive it when I 
tell you what they pulled off on me after 
all Id did for them and I wouldent of never 
came a long on the trip only for Mcgraw 
and Callahan begging me and sayin they 
wouldent be no trip unlest I come a long. 
Well Al we stayed up late last night 
fixxing up the xmas tree for Callahans kid 
and the boys finely chassed me to bed and 
says I musent be there when they hung my 
present up on the tree and this A. M. we 
was all up early and I was going to try 
and be out on the porch Ist and see if may 
be I couldent see what kind of a packige 
mine was did up in but when I got up pretty 
near evry body else was up all ready and 
we all got a round the tree and all the dif- 
frunt presents was gave to the 2 kids and 
both of them beleives in sandy Claus Al 
because there nothing but young kids. So 
when all there presents was gave to them 
dutch Schaefer says Now we will see what 
has sandy Claus brought for Jack Keefe 
and they wasent only 1 packige left hang- 
ing on the tree and I might of knew from 
looking at the packige that they was pulling 
some thing off because the packige was to 
big for a watch or a ring or some thing a 
man would expect for a xmas present. So 
Schaefer took the packige down off of the 
tree and started to give it to me and I 
started to take it and then Schaefer seen 
the peace of paper in my hand where I had 
my pome wrote on it and he says I would 
half to read the pome before I got the pres- 
ent so I read the pome and I bet I wouldent 
of read no pome or nothing else if Id knew 
then what they was giveing me. But the 
pome was O.K. Al and I will coppy it down 
and you can see what I read to them. 


Boys I want to tell you 

How I apresiate this supprise 

and the rmas present your giveing me 
Comes like a big supprise. 


Ive tride to be fare with evry 1 

And done the best I can 

To make this trip a grand big success 
for Comiskey and Callahan. 


THE SATURDAY 


THE BUSHER ABROAD 


Continued from Page 22) 






















































EVENING POST 


HE ringing style-note of 1915 in Women’s 
Shoes is the military idea. Every woman 
falls captive to its charm. It conjures up 
braid, bugles and banners. This dashing style 


is authentically carried out in many Regal Lace 
Boots, one of which is portrayed below. 


“ADELE”—$4.00 


Military Lace Boot with Gray Cloth Top. Made of 
Black Calf; eyelet-stays and heel foxing also of Black 
Calf; straight-line vamp; slender, tapering, plain toe; 
welted sole; invisible eyelets; French all-leather hee! 


100 Exclusive Regal Stores 
and 1000 Accredited Regal 
Agents. Spring Style Book 
free. Shoes sent prepaid 


Regal Shoe Co. 


a Soe 277 Summer Street 
A arce ost On receipt 
of price ; Boston, Mass. 


















































If, to your taste. Virginia tobacoos 
are the most pleasing and sat~ 
isfying, you will find their most 
perfect embodiment in these 
Cigarettes. The unquestioned’ y 
leaders for 44 years. 
Leggett + Myers Thos Co + 


Also packed in attractive tin boxe 50 for 40 cents; 100 for 75 cent vent t | 












CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


Protect you against slipping, and give 
your step the safe, buoyant lightness 
of the trained athlete. 


You get more than 
safety for your money 
when you buy Cat’s 
Paw Heels. 


“I'm more afraid of a slip- 
pery sidewalk than of a pair 
ot dying spikes. So | wear 
Cat's Paw Rubber Heels with 
the Foster Friction Plug.” 


Wl 








laid aak 


OU get comfort —the extra quality 
of rubber gives greater resiliency — 


makes your step as easy as the 
cats $s Own. 


You get durability—the Foster Friction 
plug not only prevents slipping, but makes 
them wear longer, because the plug’ is put 
where the jar and wear come—gives that 
crisp little click to your step which keeps 
you out of the “gum 
shoe” class. 

And there are no holes to 
track mud and dirt—yet they 
cost no more than the ordi- 
nary kinds—50c attached— 
all dealers—black and tan. 


Get a pair of Cat's Paw 
Heels today. They will pay 
you daily Svidends of satistac- 
tion all summer. 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Originators and patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping 


eS PNGRARSHEDMRLARST BD ego dor DAs Ome h te  e4OMPM MN NAD Y HFIO bodat | MMM GILLS 


r USHION HEEL 


“eth puBee aca 





To you have weak arches? 
Then you need the Foster 
Orthopedic Heel which 
gives that extra support 
where needed. Especially 
valuable to policemen, 
motormen, conductors, 
floor walkers and all who 
are on their feet a great 
deal. 7Scattached of your 
dealer-—or sent postpaid 
upon receipt of 50c and 
outline of your heel 


7/4 aN 
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A Young Man Whose Spare Time 
Is Worth Money 


He is W. H. Guscott, of Ohio. 


He writes: 

“As a young fellow working for small wages, 
I needed extra money and answered one of 
your advertisements in The Saturday Evening 
Post. Today | am the sales manager of a good 
sized concern, but one or two hours of each 
evening are still given to taking orders for The 
Saturday Evening Post and The Ladies’ Home 
Journal over the telephone 

“I have always found this work easy and 
profitable and am proud of my position as a 
representative of the world’s largest publishing 
house. 






“My Curtis work returns a greater profit 
at less expenditure of effort than any other 
method of money-making with which | am 
acquainted.” 

WE want more young men to represent us in their spare time 

on a commission and salary basis. Young men connected with 
| banking institutions and large corporations, salesmen and others 
whose businesses give them wide acquaintance will find the work 
particularly profitable. Many men and women are making $50.00 
a weck and more. You can do the same. Write for full particulars. 


Box 818, Agency Division | 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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Wear makeing this trip a round the world 
And seen all the sites 

But boys theys no country in the world 
Like the grand old sturs and Strips. 


So thanks for this xmas present boys 
I apresiate it 1 and ali 

And all that I can say to you 

Is Mary xmas to 1 and all. 


and then they give a big cheer Al and I 
says I would take the packige to my birth 
room and open it up but they says no I 
would half to open it up there in front of 
them and it was all did up in ribons and 


tissu paper and I finely got it opened up Al | 


and it was the shirt that I thot had been 


stole off of me and it hadent even been | 
landryd and was just like it was the last 


time Id wore it and what do you think of a 
bunch Al that would pull a thing like that 
and give you a xmas present that was yours 
all ready and theyd stole it off of you and 


| hid it some wheres. 


Well Al I was so sore for a minut that 
its lucky I dident cut lose and bust some 
body or throw them off the Ship bord only 
that would not be doing right by the fish 
to throw a bunch of cheap bums like them 
in to the Ocean water and poson the Ocean 
water but its a wonder I dident hall off and 
bust some body and all as kept me from 
it was on acct of the ladys in the party 
so I just told them a few things a bout 
what they was and then I beat it in to 
my room and I been here ever since and 
you can bet your last $1.00 that this here 
trip will be over as far is Im conserned the 
minut we get to australia. steve Evans 
come in to my room a wile a go and he says 
him self that it was a dirty trick only he 
dident have nothing to do with it A! and 


| he says it was probily some of them would be 
| pitchers thats jellus because they couldent 





| of me and I will go in to some business | 
A fine Mary | 
xmas this is hey Al. 


| wear. 


| found practically to disap 


catch a st. car with there fast 1 and thats 
who it probily was. 
Well Al they can do all the pitching thats 


did on the trip after this and we will see | 


if Mcgraw and Callahan likes there kind of 
pitching because I wont be on the trip no 
more after we get to australia and may be 
I will be back in Chicago by the time you 
get this letter and I wisht now I had of went 
back on the boat from Honk Honk to the 
US and may be I would of been in Chicago 
now with Florrie an‘ little Al. 

Instead of that here I am in the middle of 
the Ocean some wheres and broke and got 
to borry money to get home and makeing 
a trip a round the world with a bunch thats 
so cheap that if it costed a nichol to get in 
to heaven they would go to the other place | 
provide it Satin would leave them in on a 
pass. Only I wont be on no trip after we 
get to australia. 


j 
But look at me Al spending xmas with 
| these bums here where ever it is wear at | 


and I might of been home spending xmas 
right with Florrie and little Al and they 
can take there base ball and keep it for all 


where a mans treated right. 


Your pal. JACK. 


Smoother Riding 


HE jarring of railroad and trolley cars 

as they go round curves, which racks | 
the nerves of passengers, has lately been 
ar by the 
simple remedy of using a dit erent-shaped | 
rail on one side of the track. People are 
so accustomed to the rough riding round 
sharp curves that they pay little attention 
to the fact; but the smoother riding is 
noticeable enough. 

Incidentally the idea holds out the 
promise of saving the engine from con- 
siderable work and the rails from much 
When a car goes round a curve the 
wheels on one side must travel faster than 
those on the other. Consequently, the way 
railroad cars are now constructed, the 
wheels on the inside rail keep slipping, 
which causes rough riding. 

It has been discovered that if the rail on 
the inside of a curve is made with a narrow 
head, or top, the wheels will slip much 
easier because of the reduced friction. With 
less friction, there is less for the engine to 
haul and less wear at the 


rails wear out fastest. 
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Clothcraft Clothes 


For Men 
and Young Men 


Styles change, but 
pure wool and 
good tailoring are 
always the foun- 
dation of values. 


Ready 
toWear 


110 1020 


The Clothcraft Store | 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 


Ww to The Joseph & Feiss ( 620 St. Clair Ave., Cleve 

r the Clothcraft Style Prints, a sample of the 

“ serge used in Clothcraft 5150, and a personal note 
<iuction to the searest Clothcraft Store 














Delivered ¥su FREE 


on Approval and 30 days’ Trial 





| “SEND NO MONEY —- aloe me Bacyces, 





| 


very point where | 


ticulars 
one month's tee trial w 


|e BOYS ; 


| LOWEST ae 





Tires and Sundries 


pr aste Also per 
r great new offer « t 


> inner Bicycle on 





contains 
new at very low 








annot afford to buy 1 Bieye es cot sundries with ut A 


learning whal we can eff ou 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. "T-55, CHICAGO, ILL. 
GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


and calendar of pure bred poultry; 70 varieties illus 

trated and described, many in natural colors. A per 

fect guide to poultry raisers—full of facts. Low prices 

on stock and eggs for hatching Incubators and 

= a 22 ye -_ a —< = You need this noted 
Send 10c for it—toda 


He ti. GREIDER. Box iz RHEEMS., PA. 


Play Ball, Boys! 


The baseball season is here. Every boy wants 
a glove, mask, bat, uniform or shoes. 

Thousands of boys are getting these articles 
and many other things that boys want. They 
are independent, too. They do not have to coax 
their parents to give them money —they earn it 

These boys sell The Saturday Evening Post 
and The Country Gentleman every week. and The 
Ladies’ Home Journal every month. In addi 
tion to their profits on these publications they 
get “vouchers,” which can be exchanged for 
things that boys want 

If you are not a “Curtis boy,” you are miss 
ing something good. Write at once for full in 
formation and a copy of The Book of Prizes. 


Sales Division, Box 821 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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ROW BOAT 
















MOTOR 





e Rescue! 


This is one way to get home, but you can’t 
always depend on a pretty girl and a Ferro to 
come along just in the nick of time to save your 
blistered hands. // hy not have a terro of your 
own, and take the girl with you? 


With a Ferro you just sit back and take it easy, with nothing to do 
but steer. Regardless of wind or weather, it hums briskly along, and 
you'd be surprised at the loads it can pull. ‘Thousands of water lovers 
everywhere are making Ferro the mainstay of their summer’s boating, 
fishing, hunting and camping. 


The Ferro is everydody’s rowboat motor. It’s so simple and easy 
to manage that a child can run it. It has both tiller and steering 
ropes—you can steer from any part of the boat. It is light and con- 
venient to carry, a true portable motor, and is quickly attached to any 
rowboat or canoe. Just take a Ferro with you this summer—you can 
rent the other part of your motor boat wherever you go. 


And don’t forget, the Ferro “the mot Carefully Designed Maffler, ¢ 
that takes you there and brings you back.’’ | . eins 
the quality that mear most to your pleasure Weedless Propeller —" he n dia r Tw 
atety lependability. It doesn’t get out = . ' 
t doesn’t gust from cold or spray Rudder, Tiller and Steering Ropes. | f 


The Ferro is the rowboat motor that . 
Other Ferro Features 


right first and | | after 
So, when you're planning the s: 
ing, inchide in your outht a Ferro—the only row 
motor that will give you all the advantages of the 
following teature 
Bosch High Tension Magneto, W er y . “w, ne FERI 
water vot t pie t 
ater] } 
Genuine Float Feed Carburetor, makes st If you have 7 ~" . . 
‘ = ! Req N tmen fo ! ! engine 


THE FERRO MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF TWO AND YCLE MARINE 


ENGINE AND PORTAE i t i NV I x 


440 HUBBARD AVENUI CLEVELAND, OHIO, |( A 
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Plant 
“Seedtape” ™ 
Seeds 


‘| 50 FEET OF PRIZE 
VEGETABLES FOR 


10 cents per 50-foot packet. 


a Every Seed Guaranteed 


to Grow 
We guarantee every single “Seediape” 
9 Seed to be true to name, and to grow when 
planied according io our directions. We 
will promptly replace any packet that 
fails to give satisfaction. 


a No Thinning Out 
Plant 50 Feet in One Minute 


@ “Seedtape’’ Seeds take the work out of 
gardening. With them you can plant 50 feet 

of seed as quickly as you can plant three 
feet in the old way. All you have to do is 
to make the furrow, unwind the tape from 
$ the spool, lay it in the furrow and cover 
with earth. The tape gathers moisture and 

the fertilizer makes the ‘“Seedtape’’ Seeds 
ome up as much as 2 days earlier than 
usual 
Eve 





ry row grows straight as a die and 
the plants come up exactly the right dis- 
tance apart. Think of that! Not one bit of 
thinning out to do. And every plant has 
q enough room to develop in perfect symmetry, 
@ because it cannot be crowded. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 








e “Seedtape" Seeds assure you of a successful garden at half the cost and |@ 
half the labor. They make it easy for the beginner to grow just as fine 
: vegetables as the most experienced gardener. Failure is unknown. 
“Seedtape"’ Seeds are firmly fastened with fish-glue fertilizer to a strong 
paper tape. The tape is cut in standard 50-foot lengths, and the price is only Q 





posken 
AMERICAN SEEDTAPE CO. (1) 


Dept. 22, Woolworth Bidg., New York 
Dept. 22, Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 
Please send me a copy of your free book on 
Guaranteed “Seedtape’’ Seeds. Enclosed find 
$1.00 for which please send me your standard 
assortment of Guaranteed “ Seedtape’’ Seeds. 


Name 


Address 
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10 World Beating Varieties 0 
of Vegetables 


In “Seedtape” Seeds we sell only the best 
in each variety. We searched the world 6 
over for the finest vegetables that have ever 
been developed. We offer you 10 varieties 
of vegetables—each one the leader in its 
class. Try them this year and see what a 
difference they will make in your garden Q 
profits, satisfaction and work. American 
“Seedtape” is the greatest garden discovery 
in a hundred years. It is used in thousands 
of communities 6 


Order Direct or Send for 
“Seedtape” Booklet 


We offer a special bargain in our Standard 
Dollar Assortment, which includes 50 feet 
of each of these prize winning varieties: 

“Seedtape"’ Simpson Leaf Lettuce— 

“Seedtape” Long Scarlet Radish— .) 

“Seedtape" Big Boston Head Lettuce— 

“Seedtape"’ Scarlet Turnip Radish— 

“Seedtape™ Long Standing Spinach— 

“Seedtape” Early Globe Danvers 

Onion—"'Seedtape"’ Yellow Top White 0 

Globe Turnip —* Seedtape " Oxheart Car- 

rot—"'Seedtape"’ Flat Dutch Cabbage— 

“Seedtape"’ New Stone Tomato. ' 

Mail coupon with $1.00 and we will send 
you this wonderful assortment, postpaid. 
Every seed guaranteed to grow. Free booklet 
describing “‘Seedtape"’ Seeds upon request. 

Responsible representatives wanted in every 
community. Q 


American Seedtape Co. 





Dept. 22, Woolworth Bidg., New York 
Dept. 22, Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 











Detroit Marine Engine 


Senton 50Days Free Trial 

Greatest Engine 
Bargain Ever 
Offered. Money 





boating o refunded if you 
munity. Special are not satie- 
«holesa . fied. 1,2 and 
m fret 4 cyl 2 to 50 

t Amazing . h. p Suitable 
fuclinjector saves for any boat, 
Hall operating cost, giving more canoe, racer, 


power, will wot back-fire. Engine cruiser —or railway 
starts without cranking; reversible; track car. Join “booster” 
my three moving part club, Send for new catalog. 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS, 1308 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
F YOU HAVE SOME SPARE TIME which 


you want to convert into cash, let us tell you how 
to do it. Agency Division, Toe CurTIS PUBLISHING 
Compaxy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 












UNIFORMS 
Base Ball, Band, 
Bell-Boys, Ushers, 
Firemen, W. O. W., 
Etc. < atalog and 


samples free 
Mention Kind Wanted 


WESTERN UNIFORM CO. 

204 S. Clark St. CHICAGO 

WANTED AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to gotent? Protect your ideas, they may 

bring you wealth. rite for “? Inventions’ and 

“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” RANpoLra 

& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 














Get this 


Refrigerator 








Have cold,safewater 


“Water, water everywhere, nor any (decent) drop 

» drink.” Add “decent,” and you describe condi- 

tions in thousands of good homes. Water from 
the tap is warm, distasteful, often unsafe. Putting 
tee in drinking water is positively dangerous, The 


Automatic Refrigerator 


Keeps water delicious 
Our patented “ Built-In 
Water Cooler is one-picce, 
air keeps food fresh and white porcelain-lined 


Keeps food fresh 
The constant automatic 
irculation of pure, dry 


appetizing, safe The 
flavors never mix in an impurities. Takes 











Insist that befurnish 


guards water from odors or 
no extra 
Automatic Refrigerator. space. Uses no extra ice. 
4 al Learn all the other big Automatic fea- 
Get this cat og tures. Drain never clogs, eight-honest-wall construc- 
. tion reduces ice bills one-half, etc. Write today 


See the Automatic at your dealer’s 


yoethe Automatic with the famous watercooler. Hecanif he wishesto. Accept no 
subetitute. Send us hie name if he refuses to supply you, and we will see that you are supplied. W: 
previde, on order, a furnnel-shaped filler to use wit 


, i ms h water cooler, or as holder for bottled spring water 
SS" (A. ILLINOIS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, 104 Heaton St., Morrison, a. 
SNe 
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Live 
dealers 
who are in 
terested in in 
creasing their profits 
should send for our EX 
CLUSIVE AGENCY 
PROPOSITION. 
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April 10, 1915 


Al CHANGE OF PACE 


(Continued from Page 14) 


to see that he kept feeding oil regularly with 
his hand pump, until—taking the last turn 
at the summit of the grade to the desert 


| side—he spun round so sharply as to skid 


perilously near the outside of the road and 


| the steep drop down into the cafion below. 





Mike Mullen clutched his driver. 

“For the love of heaven, boy!” he 
screamed, and threw his weight on Billy’s 
arms. 

Thus pinioned, Billy, for a second, lost 
control of his car. It jerked into the road, 
careened, struck a rock, and began to topple 
sidewise. Mike Mullen half rose and lost 
his balance, catapulting into space and 
disappearing over the bank. Billy screwed 
himself about in his seat to avoid being 
pinned in by the steering post; and, with 
a crash and the pop of a torn tire, Number 
Seventeen turned over agaist the upside 
embankment! 

Billy slid to the road, cursing Mike Mul- 
len, and, while he was still catching breath, 
leaped to the machine. It was only half 
over, having been caught by the hillside, 
and Billy seized a spinning wheel and gave 
a heave. With a grunt, the car rocked back 
on to its four wheels, and Billy called loudly 
and perhaps profanely for Mike Mullen. 

The latter appeared, with a farmer's boy 
who had been driving in the cafion below, 
just as Billy ripped open his tool box and 
snatched up his jack and a wrench. The 
amateur mechanician had a nasty cut 
on his head and his own blood smeared 
him. He was trembling and breathing hard, 
and as he limped forward he groaned. Billy 
paid him no heed. 

“Give me a tire!”’ he snapped, and Mike 


| Mullen opened his eyes dazedly and began 


feeling in his pockets; but the farmer’s boy, 
anxious to have a hand in this business, 
sprang to the rack in the rear and in a flash 
was at Billy’s side with a tire, lending what 
aid he could. 

A roar arose behind them. Mike Mullen 
screamed and jumped; and Number Eight 
leaped round the turn, its brakes grind- 
ing, straightened out, shaved the stupefied 
Mike by an inch, and went crashing off 
down the grade, its mechanician looking 
back, with a grin. Mike climbed stiffly 
into his place. 

Billy was only able to hope that his ma- 
chine was not fatally hurt; and presently 
he pitched his tools away, slammed the 
cover, and yelled to the farmer boy to 
crank her. Billy was in, the engine popped 
and rumbled, the little Western began 
polling down the road, and Mike seized the 
nandgrips. 

“Pump oil!” his driver screamed at him; 
and Mike fell to work, muttering inco- 
herent snatches of prayer. 

When they had gone two miles Billy 
began to breathe more freely. Aside from a 
loosened engine hood the Western was still 
fit. The driver looked at his assistant and 
grinned, but Mike was watching the road 
anxiously. So Billy stepped on his throttle 
and they went away, leaving in the dust a 
heavy machine that had been lumbering 
down on them and threatening to pass. 

It was at the foot of this long straight 
grade that they struck the desert. Two 
hundred miles of it beckoned to Billy—two 
hundred miles of such driving as he alone, 
of all the entrants, knew like a master. In 
all the long race this was the stretch where 
Number Seventeen had a distinct advan- 
tage, and Billy took it. 

“The miles flickered by them—cars little 
and big they swung round, outdistanced 
and left far behind! Where the big fel- 
lows attempted to straighten out the two 
troughs in the sand Billy clung to those 
twisting furrows, rocking his car from side 
to side, holding her nose down with an iron 
hand and nursing her forward until she 
staggered like a drunken thing. While the 
moguls were floundering heavily at thirty 
miles an hour, and the lighter machines 
were hopscotching at forty, Billy sustained 
fifty and fifty-five, and laughed as he shot 
by them. This was his day and he made the 
most of it. 

As for Mike Mullen, he was seasick. 


| He opened his eyes now and then to glance 


apprehensively at the road, which seemed 
to be flying up toward them continually; 


| but mainly he hung on and groaned, pump- 
| ing oil when Billy shouted to him, and then 


~ mechanically. The blood from the cut 
on his head had dried on his face, making a 
gruesome mask. He spat dust and stiff- 
ened himself in his place, so that his racked 


body was twisted and tortured by every 
jolt and lurch of the car. 

They narrowly escaped spilling two or 
three times on the winding mesa road lead- 
ing down to Needles and the river; and 
once Mike was pitched out and Billy was 
forced to stop and help him up. A rear tire 
wore to shreds and exploded; but aside 
from that change and the accident at the 
summit in the morning, the plucky pilot 
was blessed with the best of racing fortune; 
and he tore into the first night control in 
tenth place, with his muscles uncramped, his 
eyes clear, his hands steady, and his little car 
giving him every reason to hope for great 
things. One of the veteran drivers who had 
watched him come in dropped a hand on 
his shoulder. 

“Some driving, old kid!” he said gener- 
ously, and Billy gulped. 

Mike Mullen went to the hotel and fell 
asleep, groaning and muttering while a bell- 
boy was undressing him. 

Billy made three tactical errors that 
night. He told a newspaper man the story 
of Mike’s misery. That was the first one. 
The reporter, having more news sense than 
sense of proportion, went to interview 
Mullen himself, woke him, laughed at him 
when Mike cried aloud with the pain from 
his tortured muscles and flesh, and went 
away assuring the owner of the Western 
that Billy Duffy was engaging a real mech- 
— to drive the rest of the race with 
nim. 

This last was a fabrication, invented on 
the instant; but it roused the fighting 
spirit of the Irishman and he sent for his 
driver. Billy blundered the second time 
when he declared that Mike was not in 
physical condition to make the run which 
would be required of them in the next two 
days, and suggested that they engage a 
substitute mechanic. Mullen thereupon 
squared his sore shoulders, locked his jaws, 
and declared that he would finish the race 
for the glory of old Erin and Southern 
Nevada if he had to be tied in the ear, and 
asked Billy to send him up a flask of 
whisky. 

Billy made his third error when he re- 
fused this last request, for an accommodat- 
ing hotel porter supplied the nerve-racked 
guest with three flasks during the night, 
and Mike woke with a headache and a 
clouded brain added to his other physical 
miseries. 

He was still determined, however. At 
the garage he climbed heavily into his 
place, his groans lost in the roars of the cars 
about him in the packed control. When 
the little Western had been rolled out to 
the line he felt the eyes of the thousands on 
him and pulled down his goggles with a fine 
assumption of ease; but when the control 
starter dropped his hand on Billy Duffy's 
arm, and the powerful engine caught the 
gears and they leaped from the line, Mike 
Mullen clutched the seat back and gasped. 

“Devil fly away with this for a busi- 
ness!” he gurgled. 

The second day was one long series of 
narrow escapes for Number Seventeen’s 
crew. That they were escapes caused 
Billy Duffy to give thanks; but that they 
were narrow, and that each seemed to 
bring them face to face with a painful and 
violent death, impressed Mike Mullen until 
by the time they reached Kingman he was 
on the verge of nervous prostration. In the 
morning they had mountain work largely; 
then long stretches of good dirt road, bursts 
through little cafions and over rolling hills; 
then a straightaway at the end of a long, 
slow climb toward Prescott, a mile high. 

The worst delay of the morning came 
when Billy stripped his low gear in at- 
tempting to climb out of the sand at the 
bottom of a wash. Twenty precious 
minutes were wasted there, and from that 
point they drove in the intermediate or 
high s , which added to Mike’s agonies 
more than once. 

They passed several cars, were themselves 
passed twice, and settled down shortly after 
noon to a duel with the little gray car Billy 
most feared, Number Eight, a stanch en- 
try, daringly and skillfully driven. 

Mike Mullen was having his dearest 
wish—to travel fast and to keep going until 
he arrived; but it was not what he had 
bargained for. Making fifty miles an hour 
on a boulevard is one thing; making thirty, 
forty, fifty, sixty sometimes touching sev- 
enty—across the ragged edge of a barren 
and thinly populated state is quite another. 
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HE quality mark 
“Florsheim” is your 
) guide toa perfect-fitting, 
“Natural Shape” shoe 
of the made-to-measure 


class. Lines of exclu- 
sive character give the 
maximum of refined 
elegance without losing 
a point of comfort. 


A Style for Every Taste 
$5 to $7 
Look for Name ft 
in Shoe 
Booklet Showing 
““Styles of the 
Times” free on 


request. 


The 
Florsheim 
Shoe Co. 
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“I Can’t Afford Cheap 
Bicycle Tires’”’ 


“TL used up four cheap tires on 
my rear wheel in one season. 
Last year one Vitalic Bicycle 
lire went through the season 
and seems as good as ever this 


VITALIC 


Bicycle Tires 


Reg.U S. Pat.Of 


\ Vitalic Bicycle Tire wears well 
because the tread is so tough that 
only the wearing down of long serv- 
ice affects it; be- 
cause the motor- 
cycle tire fabric 
cannot split; be- 
cause the inner 
tube is heavy, 
pure rubber of 
the finest quality. 


Continental Rubber Works 
1804 Liberty St., Erie, Pa. 
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300-ACRE FARM 


in Apple “Section of Virginia. L.H. Gritmer, 
Owner, 52 N. 7th Street, Philadeiphia, Pa 


[= A Fortune to the Inventor 
who reads and Aceds it, le the possible worth of the | 





book we send for 6 cents postage. Write us at once 
B.S.8A.B. LACEY, Dept. 4. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





THE SATURDAY 


So Mike discovered. His body was one mass 
of bruises from the first day; his nerves were 
tattered and throbbing; his head ached from 
the whisky of Needles; and his brain was 
dizzied by the rapid leaps they made out of 
one breath-catching predicament into an- 
other. 

Once Billy gave his car too much head- 
way on a twenty-five-per-cent grade out of 
Goldroad, and his brakes failed to hold. 
Instead of being checked the car shot for- 
ward. On the left was a straight wall, on 
the right a bottomless abyss—and the road 
was less than twelve feet wide. There was 
a sharp turn ahead. 

Mike Mullen closed his eyes. Some 
mysterious and awful thing happened— the 
car lurched and careened sickeningly, and 
two wheels left the ground. Mike looked 
up long enough to see that they were sliding 
toward the edge of the precipice; but they 
made the stop and Billy straightened her 
round. It was all confused in Mike's 
mind—but for an hour he fought off the 
impression that he was dead and that he 
was watching the progress of the little 
Western from a far-distant point, with a 
filmy cloud between. 

Out of Kingman they struck a smooth, 
straight road, thirty miles long. They made 
it in twenty-eight minutes according to the 
dash clock, and at the end were shot into 
the air by a slight uprise, making sixty 
miles an hour! Ahead of them was a deep 
ditch, Mike saw. Beneath them was a 
broken culvert. Miles beyond, s»mewhere, 
there was solid road again. The car cat- 
apulted forward and downward. Mullen 
pulled hard on the handgrips, as though he 


| could lift the vaulting automobile over the 


hazard. 

Then they alighted, with a jolt that tore 
his hands from the grips and split his finger 
nails. His head seemed driven into his 
shoulders. Billy yelled “All right—hang 


| on!” and twisted the Western into a sharp 


| ranch house nestled 


turn and over railroad tracks, and was off 
again. Mike Mullen swore as deeply and 
profanely as he could—with his available 
supply of breath. 

The worst shock—and what appeared 
for a second to be their doom— came in the 
hills leading up to the end of their day’s 
work. They were rocketing into and out 
of wide coulées— making a few rods on a 
hillside, then darting down into a wash, 
bursting across the sand and rocks and ruts 
at the bottom, lurching violently upward 
once more to another hill summit, and 
repeating the performance. 

It reminded Mike of the roller coasters 
he had seen at beach resorts—and there 
was the same gone feeling at the pit of his 
stomach as they made the drops and were 
jerked up the rises. Far off to the left a 
quiet, peaceful and 
still. Above it great poplars or cottonwoods 
swayed gently in the wind. Mike was 
picturing himself in an easy-chair, amply 
cushioned posteriorly, reclining under those 
trees, and settling himself to a long, refresh- 
ing sleep—when, above the roar of the 
Western's engine and the rattle and whine 
and clatter of her straii.ing body and springs, 
came a shrill, warning scream. 

Mike looked ahead. They were just top- 
ping a rise, leaving the ground as they 
broke across the summit and then dropping 
plummetwise—and in the bottom of the 
draw, blocking the road completely, not 
fifty feet away, was an overturned car! 

In that flash of time Mike saw a terrible 
picture—a crimsoned face under the arm- 
rest of the wrecked car—the face of the 
man who had screamed at them; saw an 
inert form lying to the left on the far bank; 
saw the narrowness of the road, the banks 
on each side hemming them in, the gulch at 
the bottom, full of sharp and cruel stones, 
and the hard gravel shelf beyond. He half 
rose to jump. 

Billy Duffy had seen all this—and more. 
He had seen that there were two alterna- 
tives for him—one to jam into the disabled 
racer in the road; the other to attempt to 
make the bank on the right-hand side and 
leave to the Fates his chance of escape from 
death. To pile into a car that is down is 
never the choice of a race driver and it was 
not Billy Duffy’s choice. With a vicious 
jerk he forced the little Western off the 
road to the right. 

Once there, and shooting downward into 
the cut at the bottom at a tremendous 
speed, Billy seized the one opening the 
emergency left him. Instead of applying 
his brakes, he kicked his throttle down. 
The rear wheels bit. 

When he was within a few feet of the 
deep-washed gully toward which he was 
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Why is this man master? He is unarmed. 
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lion has the physical strength to tear him to 
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Defective Teeth a Greater Danger Than Alcohol 


So say the health authorities. Good teeth are absolutely nec- 
essary to good health. The physical and mental deterioration caused 
by bad teeth is responsible for many a ruined life. 

The right use of the right tooth brush will keep the teeth clean, 
and “A Clean Tooth Never Decays.” That’s why thousands 
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5 of mothers teach their children to use a Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
& Brush twice a day. 
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The Pro-phy-lac-tic’s serrated bristles, curved to fit the arch of 
the teeth, reach all the hard-to-get-at places in between and around 
back of the teeth so that no food particles are left to start decay. 
The big end-tuft reaches even the backs of the back teeth, and the 
curved handle makes it easy. 


Always Sold in the Yellow Box 


The Pro-phy- lac-tic Tooth Brush is made in adults’, youths’ and 
child's sizes; rigid, flexible and De Luxe (colored transparent) 
handles; special 4-row brush for men. Dental plate brush for 
cleaning artificial teeth. Prices 25 to 40 cents each. 


A New factic, for Each One That Proves 
Defective in Any Way 
Send for Interesting Free Boc’: on the Care of the Teeth 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., Massachusetts 
Sole Makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic and Florence Keepclean Toilet Brushes 
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Tooth Brush tation. 





32 Pine Street, Florence, 








’ Insure you an 

EITH’S FAMOUS PLANS {piiviscti'..2" 

at no greater cost to build than “Ready Made.” = I'll sketch 

it for you for $5 if it's not among my 2000 Plans. For $1, I'll 

mail you, with Floor 
Plans, Costs, etc. 
60 of my “Homes of 


Profitable Employment 


with a permanent income, is offered to men and 
women of good address, for getting subscriptions 


and renewals for The Saturday Evening Post, The Individuality" (10 
Ladies Home Journal and The Country Gentieman ea.mo. )selectedfrom 
Nearly every person you meet is a possible customer the best, recent 
Part time or full time may be devoted to the work types in the U. S., 
Send a post A « ard for further information. Agency andonec! my latest 
Division, Bo we Corti Pustiswinc Com $1 Plano Books. 


PANY, Phila delphi a, Pennsylvania 


P% This Book Free! 
“Making phd ietle 


Coffee i im book which every 


” coffee drinker 
Glass should read. Sent 
free to any address without cost 
or obligation 

It tells how to make the most 


(State com 


how 
wanted.) Ww. Z. KEITH Arch’t, 101 Keith Bidg., Minneapolis, Mina. 














30 Days’ Free Trial 


Direct to you at factory prices. 
autiful, sanitary, Enamel 
snowy-white inside and out: 
revolving shelves,cork cushioned 
doors and covers; porcelain 
drinking water reservoir and 
cooling coil—attachable to 
city water system if desired. 


hite Frost 








SANITARY ~~ 
exquisite coffee you ever tasted. It tells frigerator 
| how to use the Silex Glass Percolator. Less Guaranteed 25 
coffee is required than you use in a tin or a etme, Adooed Seed 
metal coffee pot—and therefore the Silex used 
Glass Percolator saves enough coffee to pay , ment. a 
tor itself in a short time. orth Sis woe Naty me os rite 
re recommending the Silex eS aareien aloe. 
ad G ustomers. Approved by : waite a hag 
G titute, conducted by Good - - 
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lousekee ping ete ine, Write for book today. 


THE SILEX COMPANY, 40 Cooper Square, N.Y. 














e Your Children’s Delight 


Their healthful, happy pastime can best be made bright 
\ “ _s with a pony buggy—surely 
Nease send ery child longs for one 
Please send book. CT ii Have father write today for 
- + vlored booklet telling of rea- 
i | sonable prices for pony vehi- 
Vg‘ cles, pony harness and sad- 
{ les; also list of Pony Farms. 


HOME PONY VEHICLE CO. CINCINNATI, © 
















BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% INTEREST 


Why not send TODAY for our free Booklet “M” explaining 
fully why people all over the World use and endorse our system 
of Banking by Mail, which brings this bank —the Oldest and 
Largest Trust Company i in Ohio—right into your home. 

THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
Oo 


CLEVELAND, ONIO pet dhe ntwet + pet 000.00 , 
ASSETS OVER MILLION DOLLA . 
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headed he snapped the car back to the left; 
it went off the bank again immediately 
above the overturned automobile in the 
lower roadway, spurned the wreck with 
flying wheels, and someway floundered to 
the far bank, half off the course, its rear 
tires bursting as one, its springs snapping, 
and its woodwork grinding and cracking— 
but clear. Billy had taken the one chance 
in a million—and had hurdled the wreck! 

Mike fell out on the roadside and lay 
very still to make things easier for the 
Angel of Death. Billy clambered out in a 
“2x and kicked him with spirit. 

et up on the top and flag Number 
Eight—quick! She’s just behind us!” 

Mike pulled himself up, Billy giving him 
a rough and violent hand. The amateur 
mechanician obeyed the peremptory com- 
mand of the cooler head and trotted up 
the rise, just in time to save the third car 
from piling into them. Number Eight was 
manned by veterans and they had hearts 
of gold besides. They left their entry on 
the summit to warn followers, leaped down 
into the gully, and—with Billy—lifted the 
car that had pinned down her driver. It 
was Delore—of Number Fourteen—and he 
was fatally hurt. His mechanician, the man 
on the farther bank, was only stunned. Fer- 
nald, Eight’s pilot, gripped Billy Duffy’s 
arm and said: 

“T’'ll go over for help. Get this junk out 
of the road if you can, and then you and 
my mechanic give your car the once-over. 
I hope you win this race, boy!”” And with 
that he was off. 

When he returned the course was clear 
and the little Western was in the hospital. 
They fell to with her driver and in twenty 
minutes more he was away, Mike Mullen 
scrambling in clumsily to keep from being 


| left and the crew of Eight waiting for them 


to get a good lead before passing. Billy's 
car was limping slightly, but her engine was 
unhurt. Number Eight passed them, with 
her siren screaming and her mechanician 
waving a friendly hand. Billy replied, 
with a grin and a jerk of his elbow; but 
Mike Mullen was clinging to the handgrips 
and his face was a pale green. 

Seventh place at Prescott, and Billy still 
good for another day of this grueling pace! 
Half an hour—perhaps three-quarters—in 
the morning would enable him, after he left 


| the control, to repair his springs and give his 


engine a hasty overhauling. If he only had 
a good mechanic who knew the car and its 
needs! 

Seventh place, and two of those ahead of 
him due to go to pieces somewhere in the 
next fifty miles, and only one car leading 
him by any wide margin! Downgrades and 
desert again—the kind of road Billy knew 


| and was master of! The end in sight, and 


moral certainty of a place in this famous 
race—and Michael Mullen his owner and 
mechanician! Billy shook his head and 
apostrophized his luck, rubbing his eyes 
with the back of a hand that, to his sur- 
prise, was raw and bleeding! Then he 
tumbled into a hot bath. 

At ten o’clock that night Mullen had not 
yet reported at their rooms. Billy dressed 
hastily and went downstairs. Mullen was 
not in the lobby—no one had seen him. 
Billy lounged from one saloon and hotel to 
another; but Mike was missing. Finally 
he came on a group of tanned-faced men in 
boots and wide hats, discussing—not the 
race—but a new copper strike somewhere 
to the east of Prescott. From the center of 
the crowd came a familiar voice: 

“Well, if it’s thot kind of rock and there’s 
enough of it, you needn’t talk to Michael 
Mullen. In Globe I was in the nineties; 
and at Coeur d’Aléne, before they knew 
phwat they had, and I’m tellin’ ye 

There was too much brogue in the speech 





| to suit Billy Duffy and he broke through 


the circle. His mechanician was standing, 
with feet wide apart, swaying a little and 


| clutching a half-empty bottle in his hand. 





Billy interrupted him. 

“Better be turning in now, Mike,” he 
suggested suavely, though there was dark 
wrath in his heart. “It’s a short night be- 
fore a long day, you know.” 

Mike Mullen excused himself to the 
group and permitted himself to be led away 
without protest. Billy tried to talk to him, 
but Mike’s brain was clouded and his mind 
was wandering; so the driver gave it up 
and put his owner to bed. He thought of 
the race with forebodings, but gritted his 
teeth and whistled his spirits up. 

“We've made it this far!” he said philo- 
sophically, and went to bed. 

When Billy rose the next morning Mike 
Mullen had already dressed and gone out. 
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Billy jerked on his flannels, his heavy 
sweater and his driving suit, and hastened 
to the control. Mike was not there. Billy 
had a hot cup of coffee and a sandwich. 
Mike did not appear. The drivers were 
warned to be ready. No Mike Mullen! 
The first car in the night before was sent 
off again, spitting fire in the dawnlight. 
Mike absent! Two minutes later another 
entry off—and then another—and another, 
Mullen among those missing! 

With four minutes to spare before his 
time to go, Billy seized the arm of a garage 
mechanic. “Will you drive through with 
me for a hundred?” he shouted above the 
din of the two engines waiting their turn 
ahead of him. 

“You bet!” 

“You're on! Turn her over!” 

The excited youth leaped for a pair of 
goggles and a heavy coat, while Billy 
clambered into his seat and pulled his hel- 
met close. Then, as the mechanic stooped 
to raise the starting crank, a boy edged 
through the little crowd in the garage and 
handed Billy a note. 

The driver stuffed it into his pocket. 
Mike was probably sleeping off his drunk 
or still carousing with some of his mining 
friends. Billy Duffy swore; and then he 
turned on the panting man at the nose of 
his car. “‘ Well,” he screamed, “why don’t 
you turn her over?” 

The mechanic made a last effort and then 
looked up, gasping. “Turn her over your- 
self!’”’ he oer. “What you got in the 
cylinders—asphalt or cold molasses?” 

Billy jumped out in desperation and 
jerked at the crank. It turned over well 
enough; but from within came no move- 
ment or life or spark or sound. Their time 
for starting came—and passed! They were 
disqualified and counted out! 

Billy sat down on the edge of his car, 
with real tears streaming from his eyes. 
He was too despondent even to raise the 
hood of the car. What under heaven had 
happened? 

For lack of anything else to do, he took 
out the note. He opened it mechanically, 
cold anger rising in him. And he read this: 


“deer billy: i got tired trav’ling fast and 
so i got a burro andi am going out to takea 
look at the new strike at pinal this county. 
i guess i better stick to me trade. you can 
have the old boat so take her back to los 
Angel’s on the train and keep her. but i 
like you to much to see you get kild boy 
so i have pored water in the gass tank and 
i guess you won't get kild in this here 
phenix race. 

“yore fr’end MICHAEL MULLEN.” 


Billy alwayscontended that he had agriev- 
ance. Well, maybe he did! Maybe he did! 


War and Weather 


ANY world-famous German scientists 

have been called from their labora- 
tories by the German Government and sent 
to Belgium and Northern France, where 
they are useful as weather prophets. The 
prediction of coming fogs, which may be 
used to hide naval movements along the 
Belgian coast and troop movements near 
the battle front, is one of the great pur- 
poses of their work, and the prediction of 
upper-air movements for the benefit of 
aéronauts is a daily task. Through scien- 
tific channels the report has come that the 
German naval raid on Scarborough was 
timed by a fog prediction from Berlin 
scientists who were operating observatories 
in Ostend, Zeebrugge and Brussels. 

Such importance is attached to the 
military advantage of good weather pre- 
dictions that the censors are very rigid 
about meteorological reports. Denmark 
has long maintained a valuable station in 
Iceland to gather weather facts, obtaining 
reports through a cable by way of Scotland; 
but the British censor no longer permits 
these weather figures to reach Denmark, 
for fear they might get to Germany. 

Consequently Germany has been making 
the best of all the observations that can be 
obtained from every point reached by the 
German armies. Every army has its own 
squads of military weather observers for 
advanced positions, and older scientists 
from the universities and observatories es- 
tablish stations in captured cities. Dr. 
Gustave Hellman, director of the Royal 
Prussian Meteorological Institute, of Ber- 
lin, has been establishing stations in Bel- 
giura; and Professor Karl Schwarschild, of 
Potsdam, is near the western battleline, 
making predictions for the airmen. 
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The secrets of American Diplomacy WE 2 


are kept in THE SAFE-CABINET ~~ 


In far Siam, in Singapore, in the Transvaal, in the 
most highly civilized capitals of Europe and in the thatched 
bungalows of the Orient, practically wherever the United 
States Government maintains consular oflices, the secrets 
of the diplomatic service are protected from fire and from 
spying eyes and meddling fingers in 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


This is real security, not fancied. Uncle 
Sam does not deal in guesses. He investi- 
gated THE SAFE-CABINET before he 


adopted it for this important purpose. 


Representatives of the Department of 
State and the Department of the Interior 
have attended tests of the real fire resist- 
ance afforded by THE SAFE-CABI NET. 
They have seen with their own eyes that 
THE SAFE-CABINET survives these 
gruelling demonstrations and that it pro- 
tects its contents in the fiercest fires. 


They know that the tests of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories have reaffirmed the 
fire-resisting qualities of THE SAFE- 
CABINET. They know that the Under- 
writers’ label of inspection placed upon 
every SAFE-CABINET of the 1913, 1914 


and S-CIENTEST Models is the stamp 
ol approval of the world’s highest author 
ities on fire-resisting devices. 


This same security is available at rea 
sonable cost to every business man and to 
every professional man who has records, 
correspond nce, ¢ ard inde Xes, le val papers 
and other important or irreplaceable data 
to protect either in his office or in his 
home. Youcan secure aSAFE-CABINET 
completely equipped with S-C Steel Filing 
Units to meet every requirement ot con 
venience, security and privacy. 


If you alre ady have filing devi es ol any 
standard make, whether of wood or ol 
steel, we can supply you with THE SAFI 
CABINI I of a size and stvle to hous 
them without waste of space. 


If you do not know THE SAFE-CABINET Agent or Dealer in your locality, 
write direct to the home office and we will see that you secure the infor- 
mation you desire relative to safeguarding a!l your uninsurable matter 


THE SAFK-CABINET COMPANY 


Dept. A-4+ Marietta, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 


New York Seattle Dayton Dallas 


Detroit Columbus Jacksonville 
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The Hudson First Surmounted 
All These Barriers to Sixes 


Look back four years, please —to the time when 


Howard E. Coffin started to design this HUDSON. 
Every Six was a high-priced car. 
Every Six was a heavy car. 


Every Six was costly in tires, in fuel, in upkeep. All 
men envied, but few could enjoy, the luxury of Sixes. 


Note Conditions Now 


Then came this new-type HUDSON, weighing under 
3000 pounds. Price, fuel and tire costs were cut prac- 
tically in two. 


Motordom fairly gasped. And they said, you know, that 
such things were impossible in a sturdy, high-grade car. 


Look now where the Light Six stands. It dominates the 
held above $1000. It is almost taken for granted, when 
one speaks of a class car, that it is of this HUDSON type. 

Remember that as one contribution which HUDSON en- 


gineers made to motoring. They opened the gates to Sixes. 


10,000 Now Running 
All Doubters Won Over 


Most motorists, we think, never doubted that this new- 
type car was right. It was a Howard E. Cofhn creation— 
a HUDSON —and that was assurance enough. They 
bought hundreds before they saw it. Then they came by 


the thousands. For one whole year we kept weeks behind 
on orders, while we multiplied our output by five. 


Now more than 10,000 are running. In the past two 
seasons they have covered millions of miles. If there are 
now any doubters, there are owners near by to say, 


“HUDSON is perfect—it's my ideal car.” 


Others May Be Right 


Other Light Sixes among the newcomers may prove 
themselves right in time. But HUDSON has proved 
already. It's an attained success. Its designers had a 
four-year start. In a hundred ways it is better than when 
new, just as other new cars will be bettered. 


The HUDSON is a finished production. Every touch 
and detail shows this. It is the lightest 7-Passenger Six. 
And it stands preéminent in most minds, we think, as 
the class car of this type. 


Inquiry and cémparison will point you to the HUDSON. 
This car is certainly right. No car ever built is a safer 
investment. And men who take pride in their cars like 


to say, “ My car is a HUDSON.” 
Our dealers are everywhere. 
7-P. ager Phaeton, $1550, f. o. b. Detroit 
Four other body styles 


The HUDSON Company never loses interest in the cars it sells. 
So long as a car is in service we maintain our interest in the character 
of its service. That's one great reason for HUDSON reputation. 





HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
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of the state and pay for going”; the benefit 
of belonging to what practically amounted 
to a club, the objects of which were educa- 
tion, physical and moral improvement, and 
recreation of a kind that could be secured 
nowhere else. 

We made good—splendidly good—both 
on our recruiting and on the keeping of our 
promises. One night in May, after the 
usual drill, we sat down to a supper pro- 
vided by the captain to celebrate the en- 
listment of the eighty-eighth member. In 
July we reached our full possible strength 

hundred and four men and three offi- 
cers—and went to the instruction camp 
with the largest organization and the high- 
est percentage of attendance ever known in 
our state. 

The directness of the results obtained 
from advertising was illustrated later in the 
year, when another company took a hand 
in the publicity game. As was customary 
in all companies, one of our sergeants, a 
very slightly built individual, was sent 
down to the armory on the advertised re- 
cruiting night to take care of any overflow 
in the direction of Tenth Company. As this 
was the first time we had tested the indi- 
rect recruiting market, as we called hang- 
ing round to get the other fellow’s surplus, I 
called on the sergeant for a report early the 
next morning. 

“Many applicants at the armory?” I 
asked. 

“About twenty- five, sir.” 

“Did we get any? 

“T could ‘a’ licked ’em both, sir.’ 

For several weeks following the muster- 
ing in of the organization I staved off the 
examination necessary to provide Tenth 
Company with its proper complement of 
officers. Artillery Corps Headquarters was 
anxious that my two lieutenants be chosen 
as soon as possible. 

In addition to the men I have named as 
standing out among my recruits, I had per- 
suaded a young business man, with experi- 
ence in the regular cavalry and much fame 
as an infantry drill master in fraternal or- 
ganizations, to take his chane es for a com- 
mission. He had enlisted and, as acting 
drill master—save the mark !—was rapidly 
whipping the men into shape on the armory 
floor. So,a day having been set for the com- 
petitive examinations, my Harvard gradu- 
ate, Florence by name. the fraternal man, 
whom I shall call Driver—for driver he 
was—Stromberg, and seven others, ap- 
peared for the test. 


Practical Artillery Studies 


Four of these men did exceedingly well 
in the written, oral and practical exami- 
nations. The board called me in to assist 
in the final determination of the results. 
Driver was given the highest rating and 
recommended for the first lieutenancy. 
Stromberg, practically tied with Florence, 
finally won the second lieutenancy on the 
ground of probable efficiency. 

The fourth man, a subeditor on a local 

newspaper, and Florence were made ser- 

geants. After trying out several men as 
first sergeant, I discovered that Florence, 
whose executive ability and control of men 
I had doubted, was standing out head and 
shoulders above the rest of the company. 
I made him “top” and he was an instant 
success. The average guardsman is not a 
college graduate and the enlisted men of 
the company were at first shy of our Har- 
vard “noncom.” 

Soon, however, this passed away, and 
when he became first sergeant he was the 
best-liked man in the outfit—this in spite 
of the fact that a first sergeant must be a 
despot. He cannot associate with the en- 
listed men, yet he is not a commissioned 
officer. Therefore Florence’s success was 
both a gratification and a revelation. 

Driver and Stromberg went through the 
first camp and target practice with the big 
guns as my subalterns. Later Driver left 
Tenth Company to accept promotion into 
the staff and Stromberg became first lieu- 
tenant. Florence emerged from the result- 
ing examinations a second lieutenant at 
jast. The man Stormy originally brought 
into the company to become acting quarter- 
master sergeant, having subsequently been 
warranted to that grade, now became first 
sergeant. And, I must say, never was 


company commander blessed with better 
subalterns and staff sergeants. 

By the first of March, Tenth Company 
was receiving instruction in infantry drill, 
theoretical instruction in artillery work, 
and we had begun our program of educa- 
tion and recreation, which has never ceased. 
The noncommissioned officers, under in- 
structions from their superiors, who worked 
many night hours to prepare themselves 
for the task, were fitting themselves to re- 
tain their warrants and polish up the men 
in their sections and squads. This was done 
on Monday nights. On Tuesday nights 
they were studying with the officers of the 
Artillery Corps Headquarters and receiving 
instruction from the Regular Army officer 
detailed by the War Department for that 
purpose. On Wednesday nights the whole 
outfit worked as infantry. 

In the early evenings, as the days grew 
longer, and on Sunday mornings, the men 
were instructed in fire-control and range- 
finding, with all the wonderful instruments 
and complicated appliances used in modern 
artillery fighting, these instruments being 
set up on the roof of the armory and tele- 
phone lines strung to our practical plotting 
room, where the paths of the harbor and 
seagoing vessels were duly laid out, so that 
theoretical shot and shell might be dropped 
on them from imaginary guns. 

Every other Wednesday night we had 
and have our lectures. For this course we 
impress physicians, scientists, educators 
from the schools and the university, public 
men of attainments, and experts along any 
line that may have either a bearing on our 
work or be of sufficient general educational 
interest. 

Frequently we had company suppers, the 
cost of which was borne sometimes by offi- 
cers and sometimes by public men who 
had become interested in the career of this 
particular organization. 


Individual Records 


Often we engineered trades between 
newspaper and theater, by which an extra 
write-up was given by the paper, and eighty 
tickets or so were given up by the attrac- 
tion in which we were interested. Then 
Tenth Company would go in uniform to 
moving picture houses or to the best plays 
in town. 

That the big guns of the forts might not 
be too strange to the men, transportation 
companies of our port were blarneyed out 
of free passage to one of the nearest. of 
them; and on several Sundays drill in sim- 
ulation of actual firing was had. Here the 
men learned the nomenclature and use of 
every one of the hundreds of parts in a 
modern seacoast cannon and its carriage, 
and also how to take the various mecha- 
nisms to pieces and restore them in proper 
condition. 

Records of what instruction each indi- 
vidual in the organization had received, 
what practical work he had performed and 
when, were kept on cards. Thus, we knew 
at any time exactly how much infantry 
work a man had done or how much instruc- 
tion he had received in camp sanitation, 
range finding and individual cooking. If a 
man seemed lax in military courtesy, usu- 
ally his card would betray the reason; one 
unusually proficient in some particular 
branch of artillery work would be likely to 
have a long string of credits in the artillery 
column of his card. Separate cards or books 

carried the attendance record and individ- 
ual property issue. 

Early in the work we decided on strenu- 
ous measures to keep up the attendance 
record. If a man was absent at two drills 
in succession without proper excuse he was 
sent to the delinquency court for punish- 
ment—usually a small fine; and then, after 
he had been compelled to attend regularly 
for a brief period, he was dismissed from 
the service. There was no difficulty at all 
about enforcing discipline of this sort, as 
our state gave us the right to jail the of- 
fender on failure to pay his fine. 

As any reasonable excuse for absence was 
accepted by the company commander, this 
procedure was not so harsh as it sounds. 
At any rate, the prompt punishment of the 
drones and their subsequent elimination, 
coupled wiih our system of instruction, 
recreation and good-fellowship, resulted in 
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es The School 
eo) Cot of Self-Reliance 


YOONER or later your boy must rid 
himself of the habit of blind reliance 
upon the dex isions of others Some time 
he must acquire independence in thought 
he must see and think for himself. 
If you want to give your boy the equip- 


if ) \ 
i — 
CHOOLS,” said Mr. Proctor, 
“should draw a boy out of his shel! 
I wish there were a school that would 


give my boy self-confidence.” ment he needs to succee d in business con 


¢ is such a school, Mr. Proctor,” fidence, fearlessness and persistency — start 
said Mrs. Jackson. “My boy has atte ended J an > 
it for three years and! must say that it him sellin v The Saturday Eve ning fost It 
ae conn i it,”” said Mr has helped thousands of other boys and will 
Proctor, in surprise hess is wt? help your boy 
ave you ever noticed the kind of ' _ 
boys thet soll The Saturday Eesning We will be glad to send everything he 
" Why moe 9 cnntt atte Gen Stems needs to start, in luding a booklet telling 
replied Mr. Proctor, in astonishment. what other boys have done, and a hand 
\re they different brom other boys? . . 7 | 

My son sells The Saturday F cening some book of Prizes which are given to boys 

Post,’ replied Mrs. Jackson, “and in add t. to the money earned 


Curt Publishing Company is the x - “1 
I refer to. Before he began to sell The 
Post he was as timid as your boy. Now 
he + conhdence in himself and is tem 
ered with @ courteous manner, which 
i attribute to the Curtis work. 


Box 816, Sales Division 
The Curtis Publishing Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Men Who Roll Their Own Cigarettes 


know the importance of using the best “papers” obtainable. 
They know that Riz La Croix cigarette papers are the best 
that money can buy——famous the world over for superior 
quality that never fails to give the greatest satisfaction. 


RIZLA & 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


Your favorite tobacco is easily rolled into 
round, firm cigarettes with Riz La Croix 
papers. Cigarettes that hold their 
shape, draw well and give you a 
fine flavor, free from the 
slightest paper-taste. 
The lightness, thin- 
ness, natural adhe- 
siveness and perfect 
combustion of Riz 
La Croix guarantee 
these desirable proper- 
ties. Made from the 
best flax-linen—a pure 
vegetable product — Riz 
La Croix insures healthful 
enjoyment. 


FREE 


Two inter- 
esting, illustrated 
Booklets—one about 
LA CROIX Cigarette Papers, 
the other showing how to “Roll 
Your Own” cigarettes—sent anywhere 
in U.S.on request. Address The American 
Tobacco Co.,Room 1321,111 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 
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MONEY ~ Renee JITNEY BUS 








There is a profitable business in 
your town for any man who ¢s- 
tablishes cheap passenger motor 
transportation service. 





EHLER 
If second-hand 5 passenger pleas- TON TRUCK 
$750 


ure care make money for their 
owners, you can see the certainty 











of greater profit with the Koehler 
Bus, carrying 14 passengers and costing less to operate. 

Send for “Story of the Jitney Bus" and complete catalogue G. 
KOEHLER ONE TON TRUCKS, Built in 14 stock 
body modela—open and covered—$750.00 and up 

H. J, KOEHLER 6&6. G. 0O., Mfrs, 


Agency Correspondence Solicited 
Tike High Grade 
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icycle lire 


Such a tire has been costing you an 


average of $4.25. But now comes this 
Goodyear-Akron, single tube, guaranteed 
bicycle tire at about one-half the price 
This is a Goodyear tire, made in the 
$2.75 world's largest tire factory, where up to 


consider the risks. 
best that money can make 





10,000 pneumatic tires are produced daily. 
Each Enormous output, modern equipment and How to Get Them 
tor nethods have established this new low price The Smooth Tread, size 28 by 144, costs 
Nea- for quality tires. Why pay more? No man you $2.48 per tire. The Non-Skid, sizes 28 
4 un build a better tire than by 13%, 144 or 1%, $2.75. Ask 
Shi Goodyear. Ge your dealer for them. If he 
Goodyear Automobile hasn't them, and you insist, 
Tires hold top place. So do (joop’ -YEAR he will get them from our 
Goodyear Motorcycle Tires AKRON nearest branch 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Makers of Goodyear Automobile Tires (2213) 


Newark, N.J., U. 8. A. 
———_———— 


And the same experts and standards are em- 
ployed in the making of these Goodyear-Akron 
Bicycle Tires. You can pay more for a tire. 
But, can you get more? You can pay less, but 
Here $2.48 brings you the 
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Tenth Company’s making the highest rec- 
ord of attendance and holding the largest 


| number of periods of instruction during 


the year 1914, so far as our state was 
concerned. 

Though we were endeavoring to secure 
the largest possible membership prior to the 
July instruction camp, we were frequently 
dropping men out. One of the greatest 


| things about successful company work in the 


National Guard is the providing of amuse- 
ment, recreation, and instruction of a kind 
that will attract young men away from cor- 
rosive lounging places. 

In May the officers of Tenth Company, 
having discovered that the War Depart- 
ment expects all artillery officers to take 
six separate examinations sometime during 
the first three years of service, went to one 
of the Coast forts, in Federal pay, and re- 
ceived ten days and nights of practical in- 
struction. At the conclusion of that period 
we each took and passed the first four, and 
in the following November took the last 
two, examinations. Here was where Flor- 
ence got his revenge on Stormy, for the 
latter, too cocksure, flunked miserably on 
the sixth course; while Florence, newly 
created an officer, took all six at one sitting 
and passed with high average for the com- 
pany. Here are some of the questions we 
answered: * 


3—b. Name, illustrate by diagram or 
sketch, and explain the action of 
the parts of the breech mechan- 
ism designed to prevent the 
escape of powder gas between 
breechblock and breech recess. 

6—a. Name the several appliances and 
devices installed in the plotting 
room of a battery of the primary 


armament. 

6—b. State the use of each piece of ap- 
paratus. 

9. State the conditions affecting the 
health of camps. What are the 
duties of officers in connection 
with company or detachment 
kitchens in camp? 

3—G. Describe the procedure followed 


in bore-sighting a gun. 

5—c. What inspections are required of 
a battery commander prior to, 
during and after service practice? 
What reports of these inspections 
are made? 

. Upon whom rests the responsibil- 
ity for the safety of the field of 
fire during service practice? The 
exercise of safety precautions at 
the battery? 

2. What is meant by each of the follow- 

ing terms: a—Aiming; b—axis 
of gun; e—blending; d— 
bore; e—bourrelet; f—corrected 
range; g—deflection; h—differ- 
ence; i—laying; j—ready? 
3—a. How is the energy of recoil taken 
up in the piece to which you are 
assigned? 
3—b. Briefly describe the action of the 
carriage during recoil. 

10—G. A target is moving across the field 
of fire right to left at a range of 
eight thousand yards. A shot 
fired with a deflection setting 
of 2.85 strikes one hundred 
yards to the !eft of the target: 
a—How may the deflection cor- 
rection be determined on the 
sight for the next shot? 
b—What should the deflection 
setting be for this second shot? 

17. At a range of ten thousand yards 

how may a typical cruiser be dis- 
tinguished from a typical battle- 
ship? 

ce. When tracking by horizontal base 

explain the duties of the following 
members of the range section: 
Range officer; 

Secondary observer; 

Reader; 

Plotter; 

Assistant Plotter; 

Arm setter; 

Range correction computer; 
Deflection computer. 


on 


to 





*Clipped from the War Department examina- 
tions for certificates of proficiency in Coast Ar- 
tillery work, held by the Department of Militia 
Affairs during 1914, The six courses are kuown 
as Basic, Emplacement, Range and Communica- 
tion, Battery Commander, Searchlight, and 
Battle and Fire Commander. They correspond 
roughly, after the Basic course, to tests for abil- 
ity to hold commissions as second lieutenant, 
tirst lieutenant, captain, major, and lieutenant 
colonel or colonel. 
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3—a. Classify searchlights according to 

service for which used. 

7--c. Give the letters of the alphabet 

= and the numerals from 1 to 10 in 

one of the authorized signal codes. 

1—b. What do the military prepara- 

tions for the defense of a coast 
line include? 

3—a. Name the units constituting the 
tactical chain of coast-artillery 
command. Define each unit. 

What is the object of subcaliber 
practice? 

What kinds of subcaliber practice 
may be held and by whom is each 
conducted? 

Who is responsible for the safety 
of the field of fire at subcaliber 
practice? 


14—a. 
14—b. 


During the week prior to our July in- 
struction camp we discharged all members 
of the company who did not have satis- 
factory reasons for desiring to remain away 
from the big-gun practice. In some cases 
we had to go to employers who refused to 
allow their employees to have vacations, 
though perfectly able to do so. 

As such refusal is a crime in our state, 
and as a Guardsman not only can get his job 
back if he is dismissed for attending camp 
but also obtain civil punitive damages far 
in excess of the wages lost, we had little 
difficulty in making light shine in places 
previously dark. In some instances we did 
not ask to have members go to camp where 
such absence from business would work a 
positive hardship on one side or the other. 

The story of Tenth Company’s first camp 
is a narrative of little interest to anyone but 
ourselves. It was work, sweat, struggle, 
march, drill, climb hills, climb down again, 
clean guns, dismantle guns, assembie guns 
and carriages; drill at loading, unloading, 
at simulation of fire; drill at range finding, 
plotting, fire control; up in the morning at 
5:15; to bed at eleven P. M. for men—usu- 
ally about one A. M. for officers. 

Finally came powder blending, when, in 
our stockinged feet, we carefully took the 
great prepared charges of smokeless powder 
apart, and then mixed them together so 
carefully that when each charge was sewed 
in its sack and put back into the magazine 
we were sure there was not one slightest 
particle of difference, charge for charge, 
either as to weight or composition. 

The great day of service practice came at 
last. And Tenth Company, less than six 
per cent of whom had ever seen a seacoast 
cannon before, found its own ranges, made 
its own calculations of where projectile and 
target should meet; and, without assistance 
from the regular establishment, just as the 
law provides, fired its two trial and four 
record shots, with wartime charges, from 
rifles so big you could hardly house them 
in the average city school building, with 
floors removed. 

Though Tenth Company did not take 
first place in the target practice of 1914 it 
had the satisfaction of knowing that every 
shot it fired would have gone through a 
warship at the same range. It did not 
touch the record for elapsed time from first 
to last shot; yet it loaded, aimed its guns 
and threw its four projectiles at the target 
in two minutes and fourteen seconds from 
the time the command to fire was given. 
Next summer, when we shall be nearly a 
year and a half old instead of five months, 
we intend to get those four shots away in a 
minute, or know why. 

Most of the men were nervous about the 
service practice, but one never could have 
known it by their conduct. The constantly 
varying ranges of the target came down 
from the range-finding station through the 
plotting room to the range recorders, at 
their blackboards by the guns, every twenty 
seconds from the time the target was towed 
out into range until the last shot was fired; 
and never once did the two absolutely 
green men flinch or miss a figure coming 
through their telephone headsets. 

And it’s a tremendous experience too 
this standing alongside a seacoast cannon 
of six, ten, twelve or thirteen inches bore, 
and thirty feet or so long, when it rears 
itself from behind its concrete-and-earth 
emplacement and kicks out a shell varying 
from a hundred to a thousand and forty-six 
pounds in weight. 

Ever since I began to write this little 
yarn of one militia company’s trials and 
tribulations I have wondered how I was 
going to describe the noise a big gun makes. 
You see, you do not think of it as noise un- 
less you are half a mile or so away, or until 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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TO LIVE DEALERS : —A “glove show” is something new 
ul and interesting. This is your opportunity to create new 
ev ng business and stimulate spring trade all through the store. 
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d child 
ts a For men, women and children 
The very best, the very newest in suitable handwear for street, dress, motoring, “Grip -Tite” 
driving, golfing, hunting, outdoor, recreation, work, play, etc., will be found on 
display for your convenient examination. ‘There is a wide range of styles and 
prices—and a smooth, comfortable fit for every type of hand. 
Grinnell Gloves are unlike the ordinary. You will be interested in the numerous cleverly contrived, 
exclusive utility features which are to be had in addition to the utmost 
in fit, comfort, appearance and durability Make a mental note 
now to visit the nearest Grinnell dealer during this unusual event! f 
“Limp-Kuff” — the | “Grip-Tite” — with 
Saar Silien ome Grinnell Gloves, made from soft, pliable ~ Reindeere’’ and Colt- the patented dosh 
mer and fall motor. skin, are washable in soap and water or gasoline. Dry out as soft as 22 aieatin Gand 
ing comfor So “ . 
limp call, wrinkles new. (Guaranteed not to harden, crack, scuff or shrink. Made | a firm, non-slip griy 
do aturs oO without muscle ter 
en with ventilated backs for hot weather r maagy See op he 
be pulled over the : : u . Prices, per pair - 
sleeve. Will crush Grinnell Silk, Chamoisette, and other fabric gloves, insure remark- $2.50 to $3.00 
in one's pocke . 
Prices, per pair, able comfort, fit, style, wear, appearance and utility “Rist-Fit”’—an ex 
$2.50 to $3.50 ve Grinne 
“Rist-Fit” — venti feature which af “Ventilated 
“Ries. Fit” lated or unven- 00 ] fords @ snug fit at Rist-Fit”’ 
Rist Fit tilated with pc g sty es wrist, preventing - . 
adjustable tape a - gauntlet fr 
tactoner. This etyte are embodied in the complete Grinnell Glove line. You are ping dows 
oo ae mond certain to find among this variety just the gloves you've always ha Vent 
pair, $2.50 to $4.00 wanted at the price you care to pay. All regular, staple, serviceable “ vr 
Pag = nee styles from $1.00 per pair up. $2.50 to $5.00 
vothly. Made of . _ 3 “Turtle-Neck’’— 
finest, softest kid And don’t overlook this: Grinnell Gloves are made in light, airy poy | 
~K,.. ty 4 shops by well-paid workers. You need fear no sweat-shop coh- — ~~ : 
} per pair, $4.00 tagion from Grinnell Gloves. r, $3.0 
The “Outdoor $4.50 —wit! 
es ae Interesting glove book and leather samples, free featur 
xt s ”) 
“Melba” sportsmen, drivers If for any cause you are unable to attend nearest exhibit, let us mail the Grinnell ce " 
and others who are = : Grinnell Street 
f outdoors Rist Glove Book and leather samples to you, free Give dealer's name, please Pits eae 
¢ Fit’ and reinforced r P 
thumb — ventilated fit 
or unventilated 4 4 , . 
Pricen per pair Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Company hades. Price 
1.75 to $2.50 : air, $1.00 
i ° 25 Broad Street (Established 1856) Grinnell, lowa 
‘*Outdoor 
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The Biggest Issue 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


EVER PUBLISHED 


100 PAGES 


Last week’s issue of The Saturday Evening Post (April 3) 
was the largest we have ever published, both in editorial 
content and advertising matter. 


It contained 100 pages, in addition to the four covers. 


The great size of this issue was made possible by the great 
volume of advertising offered for it—229 columns— in addi- 
tion to space used by The Curtis Publishing Company itself 
for its own advertising. 


It is interesting also to note that the issue you are now read- 
ing (April 10) contains 88 pages, much above the average, 
and the April 17th issue next week will probably be as large. 


This increase in the use of national advertising we take to 
be an indication of a general feeling of confidence among 
American business men first, that conditions are begin- 
ning to return to normal, and second, that this is the 
time to go after business aggressively. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
the next day. You know the gun has gone 
off, all right; you know you have been hit, 
but you do not exactly know with what. 
Your teeth feel loose; your chest is uncom- 
fortable; your stomach is decidedly uneasy ; 
and the top of your head, the small of your 
back and the bridge of your nose attempt 
to establish communication with your brain 
at one and the same time, in order to in- 
form the part of the seat of intelligence 
which has not been blown away that some- 
thing terrible has happened—and it was 
probably a baseball bat if it was not a mule! 

Customarily you fill your ears with cot- 
ton and then open your mouth when you 
see the shot is about to be fired. You do 
not stick your fingers in on top of the cot- 
ton; but, if you have notfiing important to 
do, like bringing out another double arm- 
ful of smokeless powder, you carefully 
place both hands over your ears and squeeze 
tight. This process takes a little of your 
attention from the thunderclap that fol- 
lows—a thunderclap which makes lightning 
seem a joke—but it does not lessen the buf- 
feting coincident with the cataclasmic 
racket. I guess that will cover the ground. 
How about having that happen four times 
a minute? 

Our cook came down to the parados be- 
hind one of our guns when we were just 
ready to begin firing. He set his alarm 
clock—brought down for correction by 
some officer's watch—on the ground beside 
him and covered his ears. After the first 
shot he beat a hasty retreat, leaving his 
clock. Glancing back at the plotting room 
after the first shot I caught the situation 
the clock on the ground, its glass smashed; 
and out on the grass in front of it the cook 
was running. I did not think of it again 
until some time after the last shot had been 
fired. 

Turning round again I beheld the cook 
holding what was left of the clock in one 
hand, while he tenderly felt round his own 
cranium for possible damage. With the 
first shot the glass had gone; with the sec- 
ond, the dial; and after that the ticker, like 
Budge and Toddie, “frowed up a whole 
floorful of uvver sings.’’ The cook looked 
up and caught me grinning down the 
traverse. 

“Huh!” he remarked. “‘Now I won't 
know when to get dinner!’’ And at that 
minute he meant just what he said. 


During the instruction camps we come 
in contact with many noncommissioned 
officers assigned to us as instructors for our 
enlisted men. To these regulars we freely 
acknowledge great obligation. Most of 
them are of a high order of intelligence. 
One corporal assigned to Tenth Company 
last summer was the hero of a yarn well 
illustrating this fact. 


A Night Alarm 


A little after twelve o'clock one cloudy 
night last autumn the corporal was called 
from the guardhouse by the lusty yells of 
the sentry from near the head of Officers’ 
Row. Running to the spot he found an 
excited soldier hunting round flower beds 
and outhouses, and an officer, pyjama-clad 
and pistol in hand, standing in his doorway. 

The officer had wakened to find an in- 
truder in his room; had jumped, yelled, 
grabbed his pistol, called out the window 
to the sentry on post back of Officers’ Row, 
and had run downstairs to find the front 
door open and the prowler gone. Neither 
officer nor sentry had seen the man after 
the former's first glimpse. 

Our corporal turned his flashlight on the 
steps of the officer’s house, on the floor of 
the porch and on the officer's feet. 

“Been back upstairs?"’ he asked. 

“No,” said the officer. 

“Just a minute, then, sir,”’ said the cor- 
poral, departing on a dogtrot in the direc- 
tion of the barracks. 

Five minutes later the officer’s phone 
rang. 

“Got ‘im, sir!’ announced the corporal; 
and he had. 

There were three companies at the post, 
each living in its own barracks. It had just 
started to rain when the disturbance took 
place. On the officer’s steps were wet foot- 
prints of stockinged feet! There were wet 
footprints on the verandas of two sets of 
company quarters, but only one trail was 
made by an unshod man. 

Rousing the sergeant in charge of quar- 
ters took but a second or two. No atten- 
tion was paid to men frankly wakened by 
the disturbance. The third man, who 
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seemed to be sound asleep, had wet socks 
under his cot. Dazed by his quick capture 
the man confessed at once; and, being a 
recruit shipped to the Coast frem the At- 
lantic seaboard, his record was looked into. 
As a result he is now in an Eastern peni- 
tentiary. 

The serious lessons in camp, outside of 
target practice,were those of sanitation, cor- 
rect feeding of the men, all other things per- 
taining to health not covered by these two, 
and discipline. To me, a trained execu- 
tive accustomed to the control of men, the 
last item came easily, even though the men 
were volunteers and not regulars. The 
other things were hard but interesting 
work, carrying many exasperations in their 
trail. 

The matter of sanitation is the first 
and vital problem in taking care of a body 
of men. Better go days without food than 
hours without proper sanitation. Next in 
importance is the disposal of garbage and 
flies. Garbage is burned the second it is 
created. 

Flies are first starved, by keeping food 
covered or screened, and gathering and burn- 
ing all crumbs and scraps the minute a 
meal is finished; and then, if still persistent, 
they are exterminated by hand. Exact and 
exceedingly competent measures are pro- 
vided to accomplish all these things. 

At the end of the first day we knew it 
was impossible for any illness to arise in our 
camp from food, water, flies, garbage or 
excreta. Then, to make sure, we lined the 
men up once a day and asked impertinent 
questions, occasionally administering doses 
of physic as we went down the line. 

As a result Tenth Company had no sick 
report; in fact, the whole corps had but 
two minor cases at this particular camp. 
Of course, in everything we did we had the 
daily supervision and inspection of medi- 
cal officers, who made sure of our work and 
were ready to take care of the things be- 
yond our reach. 


The Fun of Camp Life 


In the competitive infantry drill that fol- 
lowed the service practice Tenth Company 
took second place. Having taken third 
place in target practice, our final winning 
of the best inspection report gave us the 
best rating in general efficiency. Thus, 
Tenth Company came out of its first camp 
proud of itself and absolutely determined 
to take all the honors during the following 
year. 

Camp life sees all manner of practical jok- 
ing among the enlisted men—the natural 
result of high spirits induced by life in the 
open air and under novel conditions. Tenth 
Company had several fine young Scandi- 
navians in the ranks, one of whom, bearing 
the classic name of Olson, was rated a 
mechanic. At the battery he was given 
charge of the toolroom. 

One night after mess there was an unu- 
sually prolonged manifestation of merri- 
ment down by the mess tent, ending in three 
ironical cheers for Mechanic Olson. Later, 
at taps, I asked the first sergeant the cause 
of the fun. It seemed that Olson, who was 
retiring almost to moroseness, and who 
spoke perfect English except under provo- 

cation, had been the butt of one of the oldest 
poe most rheumatic of all ancient artillery 
jokes. 

The sergeant in charge of the plotting 
room had sent him up the hill in the dark 

to bring down the set-forward points from 
the primary observing station. 

Now this is a more or less subtle varia- 
tion of the left-handed monkey-wrench 
gag, because a set-forward point is merely 
a pencil mark on a sheet of paper made by 
the chief plotter as he follows the path of a 
target, as indicated by the fire-control sec- 
tion, and has considerably less than no value 
sixty seconds after it is made. Olson’s punc- 
tilious report to the sergeant, after a thor- 
ough search of the plotting room, was heard 
by about half the company. 

The next day a detail of men was dis- 
mantling a breechblock on one of the guns. 
Needing a monkey wrench I called to the 
chief plotter, who was standing near by, to 
get one from the toolroom. One of the lieu- 
tenants, happening to be near, overheard 
the resulting conversation. 

“Good morning, Mr. Olson,” 
plotter. 
set-for—I mean, a monkey wrench.” 

“Monkey ranch?” inquired Olson in 
the broadest dialect. 
wheat rnnch—’bout fruit ranch; 


said the chief 


but Aye 


no hare "bout monkey ranch in das whole | 


dam state! 


“The captain is inquiring for a 


“‘ Aye ban hare "bout | 
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Every Step an Airy Step 


when you wear 


Dr. Menz “Ease” Cushion Shoes 


ido not know what real shoe 
c fort is until you have worn 
this easiest and most comfort 
able cushion shoe made 
from the most resilient 
Australian Lamb's wool 
felt, with a white, soft, 
glove leather covering 
Diamond cross-stitched 
to prevent rolling and 

























bunching. ‘Shock 

Absorbers’ for the There’ 

busy man whois s s 
. his feet all foot-ease 

day long in 


” 
Menz “Ease 
Conforming perfectly to 
the natural shape of the 


foot, this cushion sole re 

lieves the pound and jar of 

your feet on hard pavements 
Name on sole and yellow label 
uarantees you are getting the gen 


uine. Catalog mat is yours for the asking 


Menzies Shoe Co., Factory S—Detroit, Mich. 


Makers of Mens“ Ease’ and” American Boy" Shoe 
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road or parked among many other cars 
instantly. 
very embodiment of power and dignity 
among all other 


you find yourself saying, “ 
And you utter these words either with the 
or Desire of ownership. 


either the “Four” 
step—to Paige ownership 
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** The Standard of Value and Quality’ 
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more than merely beautiful 


beautiful cars 


No matter where you may meet a Paige-—on the 


you will 
Long and graceful—the 
this car 
motor cars with an 
all its own. Quite unconsciously 
rhere goes a Paige Six.’ 


Pride 


No discriminating man or woman can resist the appeal of the 


exquisite European stream-lines—the impressive “ bonnet 

the roomy seating accommodations for seven passengers —the 
modish one-man top and soft leather upholstery. So go to the 
Paige dealer to-day Let him give you a demonstration in 


or “Six.” This is the first step—and a sure 


f Paige Cars 

omparing them, feature for 
and all other motor cars of lower 
"1 don't have to ask the 
purchaser to make that 


ished by 


mparison 


The Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
1200 McKinstry Avenue, Detroit 


F “246... 
Six “46”— 


$1075 
$1395 











Burns Oil 


Gasoline 


Cheaper than wood or coal— 
also cleaner and easier to use. Great 
comfort in hot weather. Simply light 
burners and put cooking on at once 
like city gas stove waiting for burner 
generate No wicks or anything 

clean or f with No pipe t 
Place stove in any 
is ready to use 









Some dealer near you sell r stove 

one today. Also write for our free stove bax 

J5 showing latest styles and ines selling ft 

$10 ip 

THE DETRJIT VAPOR STOVE CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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Sani-Flush Reaches 
and Cleans the Trap 
in Toilet Bowls 


A brush or a rag can’t clean the hidden places 


of a toilet bowl, 


Sani-Flush will do it. No 


need to dip out the water or wet the hands. 


Sani-Flush won't harm the bow! or the plumb- 


ing connechons. 


It will take off stains and dis- 


colorations and remove disagreeable odors. 


Sani-Flush 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ought to be in every home — in clubs, hotels, office build- 
ings. lt's a clean, white, soluble powder—not a general 


cleanser. 
only one thing and does it thoroughly. 


Patented, nothing is like Sani-Flush. 


It does 


A toilet that looks white isn't always in a really sanitary 


condition. 


Don't wait for stains to appear before _— 


Sani-Flush. Sprinkle a little into the bowl each day an 
discolorations and objectionable odors will surely be pre- 


vented. 


Sani-Flush keeps toilet bowls sanitary, because 


it keeps the trap sanitary. A brush or cloth can’t reach the 


hidden cause of odors from toilet bowls. 


Your grocer or druggist probably has Sani-Flush. If not, 
send us 25¢ (30c m Canada, 50c in foreign countries) for 


a full sized can, postpaid. 
as we claim. 


Your money back if it fails to do 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
168 Walnut Street, Canton, Ohio 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO., Canton, Ohio 
Enclosed | send 25 cents (30 cents im Canada) and the name of 
my groc et or druggist, for which please send me by parcel post one 


full-sized can of Sani-Flus 
My Name 

Address 

Dealer's Name 


To dealers: 


You can sell Sani- 
Flash easily, because 
it performs a neces- 
sary task. The way 
it makes good makes 
it a strong repeater. 
Order from your job- 
ber, or write to us. 











Dont Throw Away 


Your Worn Tires” 


For over three years European motor- 
ists have been getting from 10,000 to 
15,000 miles out of their tires by “half- 
soling” them with Steel Studded Treads. 

In eight monthe over 20,000 American 
motorists have followed theirexample and 
are saving $50 to $200 a year in tire expense. 
WESHIP ON APPROVAL 3" = <= 

Sepeel, wepay 
express and let you be the judge reads 
double th ec of your tires and are sold under a 
~ geenane tor 5,000 miles without punc- 

8 io your own garage in 30 minutes, 


offered to motorists 

SPECIAL DISCOUNT Gove eumuny op 

first shipment direct trom factory. A posta! will 

ret ful information and sample w thin a@ week, 
State aise of tires. "t wait— write today. 

THE COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CO. 
46448 Goots YA 
2244 T Building, Denver, Colo. 





Austin Ave., Chicago, Il. | 





Push-Button Controlled 


You have a high speed or trolling 
speed, a slow reverse or 

verse, or you can bring your 
boat to a standstill without 
stopping your 


or altering its normal speed, by simply pressing 
a button. Has magneto in flywheel. Silencer on 
exhaust. Full detailsin free cata No.10, Our 
marine motors from 2 to 30 H. P., described 
in free catalog No. 24 The Caille Perfection 
Motor Co., 1519 Caille Street, Detroit, Mich. 








Thesmooth, 
easy-writ- 
‘ ing quali- 
ties, long wear, 
and ability to hold 
a large quantity of 
ink, are some of 
the things that have 
helped to make 
E-sterbrook’s Jackson 
Stub No. 442 the 
nost popular of all 


b net 
stub pens. 


SEND ry = win 
04 co O48 

Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
New York Camden, N.J 














| You Can Feel 


the OXYGEN purify your 


x mouth when you use 


Calox 


‘ The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 


Oxygen is nature’s great puri- 
fier. That’s why CALOX pre- 
vents dental nanel * les 

by removing the 
cause of tooth decay. 


All Druggists, 25c. 


Sample and Booklet Free if 
you mention your Druggist. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS 

91 Fulton St. New York 














And not until the lieutenant interfered 
would Olson admit that he could under- 
stand what the chief plotter wanted. 


Like many other militia organizations 


| Tenth Company established a kangaroo 


court as soon as it reached camp. This 
court was composed of all sergeants except 
the top. To it was referred unofficially all 


| breaches of discipline of a first-offense na- 


ture, not so important as to require drastic 
measures at the hands of a military court. 
We had few cases to deal with; none of 
them got back to the company commander, 
except in an aside from the top, to the effect 
that So-and-So “had been in the bush with 
the kangaroo court.’ 

Directly on our return to our home sta- 


| tion I secured the discharge of thirty mem- 


| we went back to recruiting. 


bers of the company. These men were 
those I had picked out as being uncomfort- 
able to sleep and eat with—or, in two cases, 
men of a character inconsistent with Tenth 
Company standards. This quick reduction 
of the strength of the company, clear down 
into the sixties, was a drastic measure in- 
deed, for autumn is a mighty poor recruit- 
ing time. The inducement of the summer 
camp is not so imminent as is the certainty 
of hard work all through the winter. 

However, the men left in Tenth Com- 
pany after this wholesale slaughter were of 
the finest possible type; clean, upstanding 
men of high intelligence, they ranged in 
occupation from school superintendent, 
editor, reporter, telephone superintendent, 
through many standard lines of business, 
to such fine trades as expert hardwood 
worker, job pressman, typesetter, electri- 
cian and telephone wire chief. 

With this trained nucleus to work with 
Again we 
gained the assistance of our friendly news- 
paper, and this time announced the forma- 
tion of a new section of Tenth Company, 
which would receive its instruction and 


| drill by itself, and away from the rest of the 


company until such time as it could come 
into the main organization feeling no lack 


| of confidence in its own ability. 


Getting away from the idea of awkward 
squad work for recruits turned out to be 
the right idea. By the middle of December 
Tenth Company was once more the largest 
National Guard organization in the state. 
The new section—we called it Third Pla- 
toon— has been amalgamated with the 
company and now we are about to go after 
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another batch of recruits, the last we feel we 
shall have time to train before the next serv- 
ice practice. With more than eighty men 
now we have only a short way to go to reach 
our possible limit, the new figures set down 
by the War Department being a hundred 
and nine men and three officers. 

From this brief sketch of the work of one 
militia company I have omitted the de- 
tails of social activities and athletics, en- 
gaged in for sport alone, though both are 
very important in maintaining an organi- 
zation, every member of which must, dur- 
ing the course of the year, both suffer 
pecuniary loss because of his connection 
with the Guard and actually pay out more 
money than he receives from state or nation 
to keep up his membership in his company. 

The social factor and the sport factor are 
obviously of the greatest importance in giv- 
ing the men something to keep them con- 
tented as they work. Very little of what 
the men get from the state can be said to 
compensate for the dirty work of fire or 
riot duty, or for the pains they take to pre- 
pare themselves for the possible emergency, 
from contemplation of which the average 
citizen shrinks. 

The Guardsman justly feels that the man 
who can serve in the militia and does not 
even take the troubie to find out anything 
about it is a shirker. This type of man is 
joined in our black books with the fellow 
who sneers at our uniform—neither would 
take off his hat when the flag passes. We 
cannot say more against anybody. 

Now Tenth Company is girding up its 
loins for the coming instruction camp and 
service practice with the big guns. Noth- 
ing less than first place in every department 
of the work will suit anybody. And so, I 
suppose, it will go each year, as long as there 
is a Tenth Company. We work for a re- 
ward too intangible for many to appreci- 
ate—the knowledge that we are doing a 
great thing, a patriotic thing; a thing vital 
to a nation that will not give us the respect 
she gives to her policemen or the affection 
she gives to her firemen. 

Wespend our money and our time freely to 
cover the expenses that should be defrayed 
by the people. We expect no better under- 
standing—yet. It may come some day. 

Meantime we continue the work of mak- 
ing better men out of good men, and good 
men out of boys who might, without us, 
drift into companionship more destructive 
than cannon. 


A PERMANENT INTRUDER 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


“*Run, mem!’ I says. ‘For God’s sake, 


| run!’ I whispered it, that’s what I done, an’ 


‘er a ‘alf mile away. 

“The Regent put down ' is "ead when ’e 
saw ’er, give a roar, an’ started. She ’ad 
stooped down for something—she told 
afterward she ‘ad seen a four-leaf clover— 
but she ’eard ’im an’ straightened up. Then 
she tried to run. 

“Do you ’appen to know ‘ow fast a bull 
can move? I didn’t until then. She might 
as well ‘ave stood still in ‘er tracks. 

“Just about as the bull ‘it ‘er, Buttercup 
come up over the bank at the brook. 'E’ad 


| been diggin’ ata ground " og ‘ole or some- 


| Man, it was ‘orrible! The fact is, 


| the ground. 


| knees 


thing, an’ ’is ’ead an’ chest was covered 
with mud. 

“The Regent seemed to strike the missus 
fair—that’s the way it looked, any’ow. 
‘is left 
‘orn went through ‘er skirt, whirled her in 
the air like, an’ tore it clean off of ‘er. "E 
never touched ’er else. 

“The Regent stopped an’ turned to come 
back, but ’e didn’t get far. "E ’ad no more 
than turned, I'll say to you, when the dog 
’ad ‘im by the nose. 

“T don't know ‘ow long it took for me to 
get to where they were—long enough. The 
Regent would swing ‘is ‘ead in the air, then 
bring it down an’ batter Buttercup against 
I was ‘oping the dog would 
"ave enough life left in ‘im to ‘old ‘is grip 
until I come, an’ ’e done it, although the 
Regent got ’im under ‘is feet at the last. 

“As I come up the missus got on ‘er 
she'd been lyin’ still til! then. 

“*Shoot—quick!’ she says. ‘’E’s killin’ 
‘im!’ An’ I done so. 

“Well, sir, when the missus tells me she 
ain't "urt, I tried to make that dog let go 
the dead bull’s nose; but ’e wouldn’t think 
of it. 'E ‘ad ‘is jaws an’ eyes shut tight an’ 
*e didn’t open neither of ’em. 

“At last the missus tries what she can 
do. She puts er ‘and on ‘is ’ead. 


Let go, Big Boy!’ she says. ‘It’s all 
over.’ She keeps talkin to ‘im, an’ after a 
while ’ e lets go an’ rolls on ’is side. 

"E lay there very limp, one ear gone 
an’ bleedin’ from the mouth. One of the 
men gets ‘is ‘at full of water from the brook 
an’ the missus pours it over Buttercup’s 
“ead, an’ then bathes ‘is muzzle. 

“T got ‘er skirt where the Regent ‘ad 
tossed it an’ brought it to 'er. 

**Don’t you want this, mem?’ 
‘You can wrap it round you like.’ 

“*What difference does it make?’ she 
says. ‘’E’s going to die, Peter.’ 

“*'Ow do you know, mem?’ I says. 
‘We'll carry ’im up to the kennels an’ ’ave 
a vet take a look at ’im.’ 

“*What a fool I am!’ she says. ‘Of 
course. Ave Felix go for Doctor Slosson as 
fast as’e can. Tell im to take the roadster.’ 

“Yes, mem,’ I says, an’ the men carried 
the dog whilst I went to 'ustle Felix off. 

“By the time Felix drove in with the vet 
Buttercup was settin’ up an’ takin’ notice. 

“The vet went over ’im careful. ‘Two 
ribs,’ "e says, ‘one ear an’ four front teeth. 
Outside of that ‘ell do. ‘E’s not worth 
much, is ’e?’ 

“*Not much, Doc,’ I says. ‘Just ’is 
weight in gold, that’s all.’ 

“The missus looks at me quick an’ I see 
’e or eyes flood up. 

‘Thank you, Peter, dear old Peter,’ she 
says. ‘T here's quite a lot of ’im, you know.’ 

“* With that she drops ‘er ‘ead in ’er ’ands 
an’ cries like’er’eart would break. Ain’t that 
funny now—she ’adn’t shed a tear till then. 

“Well, that’s about all, an’ ‘ere she 
comes down the drive. She’s after you, I 
expect.” 

I got to my feet and waved to the slender 
figure approaching. 

“But, Peter,” I said, “how can a dog 
as cross as that be kept at the house?” 

“Cross!” said Peter. “Huh! ’E’s old 
‘ome folks now.” 


I says. 
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The Sky Pilot-—The Road Agent- 
The Dancing Girl—and a°Skunk” 


Miracles DO happen. 
’ | have just experienced one—I have /ived a miracle. 


For one hour, while sitting in a comfortable chair 
in our little private theatre, my sight, my feelings, 
my emotions, my whole being has really lived through 
tense dramatic moments in the lives of men and 
women two thousand miles away from where I sat. 


And the miracle was that I, the spectator, was 
also an actor in that wonderful Master-Picture —that 
I had loved, hated, schemed, triumphed with the 
characters as they played their parts before my eyes. 


And, asthe last scene of “On the Night Stage” faded, 
I realized that I and the millions of good folks who 
see our Master-Pictures do live in an age of miracles. 


For one hour I had lived in Arizona. 


The hot blue sky, nature’s tumbled mountains, the 
color, the glare, the throb of the pitiless sun in the 


wild blood of man, the human scenes riotous with 
action —the best and the worst in us at war—with 
the love of a woman to sway the balance — but, I’m 
telling too much 


You shall see and live this miracle as I saw and 
lived it— you will forget my enthusiasm in your own. 


How you’ll love it —if you’ve any of the boy left 
in you. And most of us have, praise be! 


This is 
ry s ’ ry Yy ’ y ‘ 
ON THE NIGHT STAGE. tt 
is the seventh of the Mutual Master-Pictures 
I promised you. 


It was made by the New York Motion Picture 
Company under Mr. Thomas Ince’s personal direction, 
and will be shown soon in a theatre near your home. 


Were You Ever on the Spot when They Started 


to Lynch the Wrong Man? 


When the picture flashes the ruggedness and blunt 
strength of the Golden West on the screen I seem to 
feel I’m booked for action — big, thrilling, red- 
blooded action—and a climax to satisfy the hungriest 
moving picture fan in the country. 

That’s what you get all the way through the four- 
reel Reliance production of 


A MAN AND HIS MATE. 


If you know the story—or if you have seen the 
play —you know what a vital, gripping subject it is. 

But you haven’t seen it lived. 

That’s it— it’s alive, terribly, wonderfully alive! 


There is nothing more sinister than a mob bent 
upon the destruction of some human life, but when you 
know that the blood-thirsty crowd is going to lynch 
the wrong man, you just want to shout, to force your 


way through the throng, to fight to save him... ... 
Here I am, getting too enthusiastic — but the 


humanity of this picture gets me again, even as | 
write —and it will get you. 


There’s a climax to this story, a climax to ‘A Man 
and His Mate’’ that makes you glad you’re a man- 
for what greater thing is there in all the world than 
to lay down your life for the woman you love? 


Yes—these are two great moving pictures. You 
can see them sooner if you will 


Say to the theatre nearest you: “I want to see 





Mutual Master-Pictures” 


Write me your views on moving pictures. First of all—what do you think of these, the Mutual Master-Pictures? They are made to please 
YOU, you know. Then—tell me the one thing you have ever seen in any moving picture anywhere you would most like to see again. 


Sincerely, 





American Film Manufacturing Company 
Majestic Motion Picture Corporation 


New York Motion Picture Corporation 





. oI 





Reliance Motion Picture Corporation President 


MUTUAL FILM CORPORATION, New York 








Thanhouser Film Corporation 
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<> Si Me aie ~ Te le 
< a t ae 


“Oh! Jimmy, see all the things 
we can do with Jap-a-lac, that 
we never even dreamed of”’ 


ce ; , . - 

And it’s just as effective 27 

use in the office and store as 
: ; 

here at home’ 


tvery Jap-a-lac result is a quality result—beautiful 
and long wearing 


For remember, the same quality standard that has put Glidden Varnishes and 
finishing materials on the finest products in every important industry is in 
every drop contained in the familiar Green-Label Can that bears the name 
Glidden and contains Jap-a-lac. 


No matter how well you know Jap-a-lac, do you know the Jap-a-lac Enamels? There are ten 
colors—-Enamel Blue (Pale), Enamel Green (Pale), Enamel Pink, Enamel Red, Enamel Green 
(Dark), White Enamel (Gloss White), Flat White, Brilliant Black, Dead Black. And, in 
addition, there are ten transparent colors, Gold and Aluminum, and Jap-a-lac Floor and 
Interior Varnish (Natural). Also, Jap-a-lac Floor and Porch Enamel (four colors). Jap-a-lac 
covers every possible need for finishing everything about the home, office, and store! 


4(),000 dealers can sell you Jap-a-lac. Look for the name Jap-a-lac, and the Green Label. 
Write for booklet and color card. 


Tue Giippen VARNisH Company, CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 


Tue Guippen Varnish Company, Limrrep, Toronro, CANADA 
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This ends the last doubt about 






motor hauling 


LL of the ‘‘ifs’” have been entirely 
removed from the use of motor 
trucks. You can save money now. 

For some time the average business 
man has known that modern trafic re- 
quires motors— that the horse will not do. 

For some time that same business 
man has been puzzled as to the exact 
status of motor hauling and the exact 
value of motor trucks. 

For some time many a business man 
has kept his eyes and his ears open, 
learning all he could learn about motor 
trafic from the experience of others. 

He has seen truck performance—both 
good and bad. He has hesitated in the se- 
lection of tvpes, models and makes, even 
though he has long since been convinced 
that he will eventually motorize his haul- 
ing. Now the day of doubt, the day of 
“ifs” and “‘buts”’ is over—and for a 
simple and 

A line of Packard trucks we believe 


convincing reason, 


just one generation ahead of other trucks, even previous 
Packard models, recently has been placed upon the market, 
and they have been placed there by the maker in all the 
world who, by reason of resources, experience, stability and 
reputation, 1s actually qualified to step out of the broil 
competition, into a clear, unassailable position. 

During sixteen vears the Packard Motor Car Company 
has been one of the world’s largest producers of strictly 
high-grade motor vehicles. 

During sixteen years it has acquired the greatest resources 
and facilities, the widest experience and the most compre 
hensive organization, not for manufacture alone but also for 
distribution and service to customers. 

During ten years it has built trucks. During seven years 
its trucks have been on the market and paying their own 
dividends in daily use from Siberia to South America. 

They are used on both sides of the globe, in large fleets 
and as single units. ‘They are used in war and they are used 
in 204 peaceful pursuits. 

Practically every one of the first series of Packard trucks 
is still at work, doing a big job every day. 

They have been so efficient that it would have been next to 
impossib le for the ordinary manufacturer to improve them. 

But the Packard C ompany was not satisfied to let well 
enough alone. It realized that the ultimate in truck design 
had not been reached and that the future of motor hauling 
was of such gigantic proportions that no effort, however 


expensive, to approach the ultimate, would be wasted. 





The greatest efficiency experts of all— 
the war lords— have found it absolutely 
necessary to use motor trucks to make not only developed a truck tar and 
hauling commensurate with modern needs 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR 


So it pursued its policy of improving 
upon experience, just as it has pursued 
that policy in its sixteen-vear unprove 
ment of the Packard touring car. 

It put into the making of a new line 
of Packard trucks the unlimited resources 
and the accumulated knowledge of the 
largest truck shops. 

Several vears were needed to bring 
the new trucks to the required standard, 
They were molded and remolded. They 
were tested and retested tested for 
128,000 miles. 

No condition of hauling was too remote, 
no mechanical detail was too small to be 
considered. 

The long and short of the story of the 
New Model Packard trucks is that in 


bringing them out, the Packard Company 


away beyond the present stage of the 


RRR Fer ee me art, but it made this same precise and 


tangible advance in every single model 
truck required for freight hauling 

It built one, one and one-half, two, three, four, five and six- 
ton trucks—all of the same design, all equally: sure in saving 
money by lower up-keep, less need of attention, reduction of 
repairs and greater capacity for work. Jt built the one complete 
line of uniformly designed, really up-to-date trucks in the world. 

This new line is bound to Packardize hauling. The reasons 
are simple. 

You can put your finger right on them. They are all 
through the truck, and through each truck in the line. 

\ll you have to do to learn just why the new Packard 
will reduce gasoline, oil and up keep bills to inspect the 
truck and let a Packard man show you its infinite improve- 
ment improvement of the kind that reacts upon your 
po ket book as well as upon your JOY In the possession ot 
the superior. 

Look over its design and be shown why it is the easiest 
truck to operate, how it gives the greatest service as long 
and continuously as you may desire to run it, why it needs 
little mechanical attention and how it is adapted to any sers 
ice requirement, from the quick installation of a perfect 
power-winch to uipment with an omnibus body having 
electric lights sail elf starter. 

The New Model Packard is the apotheosis of the motor 
re back of it. 


Send to us or to anv of our dealers for a « omplete descrip- 


truck—and the builders of the Packard cat 


tive catalog and other literature pertaining to traffic, and, also, 
do not delay seeing this truck tor yourself. 


COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 
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“ . . 
What a coincidence! That Caruso record you just played on the 
Victrola was the same aria we heard him sing at the opera tonight!” 


Hearing the world’s greatest artists sing the arias you like best is an everyday pleasure 
with a Victrola. 

Just as real, just as enjoyable, in your own home as though you were hearing them 
in the great opera houses and theatres of the world. 

Hearing them at home on the Victrola has these advantages: You can make your choice 
of artists and selections, and have as many encores as you desire. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any music you wish to hear and 
demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $250. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gr yphone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distrit , 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


’ 
t 





